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Preface 


jm THE YEARS since World War II, personnel administration has 
become increasingly complex. This change is more striking when 
we consider only those aspects concerned with individual relation- 
ships. The research effort undertaken by the armed forces during 
the war years and continued in university centers and in industry 
subsequent „to the, war has produced a research literature which 
overwhelms the newcomer to the field. 

Many writers have attempted to cover the entire field of personnel 
admjnistration. To keep within reasonable book size they have been 
forced to deal with the problems of recruitment, selection, and in- 
duction in very general terms. Others have presented exhaustive 
treatments of single phases of personnel administration such as the 
interview, personnel testing, or job evaluation. The personnel man 
searching for a single book that deals specifically and in practical 
terms with the related functions of recruitment, selection, and in- 
duction will be disappointed. With the treatment of various aspects 
of these functions scattered through mary volumes, some personnel 
men give up in discouragement and continue to operate on a rule-of- 
thumb basis in meeting their problems. 

This book brings together in one place the major portion of 
tested methods in the areas covered. In this way it should be an 
important timesaver for both the newly assigned personnel man and 
the experienced personnel executive. In addition it aims to bridge 
the gap between general statements and discussions of personnel 
philosophies, principles, and practices, and specific applications 
in practical employment situátions. 

The authors wish to express ti.3ir appreciation to Dr. Eugene J. 
Morhous, Greenbrier Clinic, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, 
who reviewed Chapter 7 and-made many helpful suggestions; and 
to Miss Helen L. Buffington, Mrs. Olga Keil, and Miss Albina 
Skocaj who shared the responsibility for preparing the manuscript. 

C. HAROLD STONE 
" ° | WILLIAM E. KENDALL 
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Introduction 


Moe THAN SIXTY-TWO MILLION AMERICANS were gainfully em- 
ployed in 1954. They were working in business and in industry; 
they were in the,professions, in agriculture, transportation, commu- 
nications, and government. Additional millions were serving in the 
armed forces. Our economy is still expanding. Products unknown 
twenty years ago are now commonplace. The competition for capable ` 
people is extremely keen. 

The number of young people reaching voting age has declined, a 
result of the low birth rate of the 19307. A period of military service 
has become part of the life plan of every young man. At work, 
mechanization and automation have lightened the physical task of 
the worker, but intellectual and emotional demands are greater. 

° Finding people and putting them to work is an expensive process. 
Current estimates of thirty million job changes each year place the 
probable, annual’ cost to industry at more than ten billion dollars.t 
A significant portion of individual time and industry dollars, charge- 
able to these changes, represents waste and can be eliminated. In- 
tensive planning and action to insure maximum conservation and 
utilization of human resources in employment cannot be delayed. 

This book deals with one phase of manpower management in 
which the personnel staff mémber plays a major role: the recruit- 
ment, selection, and induction ofs»new employees. Practical prob- 
lems and techniques are stressed. But the need for stated objec- 
tives, clearly defined policy, and action based on principle is not 
overlooked. Procedures developed without an underlying ráme- 
work of policy Become a series of expedients. This introduction re- 


1 Stephen Habbe, “Recruiting and Selecting Employees," Studies in Per- 
sonnel Рона. 144 (New York: Natiónal Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 


1954), p. 
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views employment policies as a foundation for subsequent discussion 
of methods and procedures. к с> 


Employment Policies * 


Employment or personnel polity is the policy governing relation- 
ships between employer and employee. Policy and procedure are 
sometimes confused. They can be differentiated by asking the ques- 
tions what? and how? What is to be done is a policy statement. 
How it is to be done is the procedural statement. 

Need for written policy statements. Although the need for 
written personnel policy statements is apparent to most managers, 
many still fail to put such policies in writing. In some organizations, 
strong tradition may have the force of policy. But in most compa- 
nies uniform and consistent application requires that policies be 
reduced to writing. A written policy statement in itself is assurance 
that needs and problems have been studied and basic decisions 
made. In employment, written policy statements provide authority 
for daily decisions made by the personnel staff. | 

Areas of company employment policy. It is proper to expect 
sections governing employment relationships in a statement of com- 
pany employment policy. The extent to which policies are spelled 
out will vary from one company to another. The policy statement 
may be brief: perhaps limited to expression of company philosophy 
of employee relations, or it may consist of general statements supple- 
mented by detailed written procedures. Valid arguments may be 
presented for each approach. г. large organization with widely 
scattered plants may find a detailed policy and procedural manual 
essential to achieve consistency of action among its units. 

Two studies reported by the National Industrial Conference 
Board ? reveal wide differences both in areas covered by company 
policy statements and in detail. For possible use as a checklist, the 


2 For a general statement of manpower policy see А Policy for Skilled Man- 
power, The National Manpower Council (New York: Columbio University 
Press, 1954). For examples at the individual company level see Geneva Seybold, 
“үүт еп Statements of Personnel Policy,” Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 79 
(New York: National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1947); and Rue 
Ahern, How to Prepare and. Maintain a Supervisors’ Policy Manual, Researc 
Report No. 11 (New York: American Management Association, 1947). 

3 Habbe, *Récruiting and Selecting Employees," pp. 7-10; аза Seybold, 
“written Statements of Personnel Policy,” pp. 15-35. -- ” 
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list of, subjects repgrted by Scott, Clothier, and Spriegel is repre- 
sentative of резоппе] policy statements. Coverage of this list is 
somewhat broader than might be expected in a statement of em- 
ployment policy. However, it is not all-inclusive. Some areas are 
not mentioned, and many items do not bear directly on the work 
of the employment department, but it is well to remember that in 
recruiting and induction, and in employment interviewing, a cur- 
rent knowledge of company policies is essential for effective per- 
sonnel practices. Their list is reproduced below: 4 


о 
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Mutuality of interest between management and men. 
Need for cooperation between management and men. 
History of the company's growth. 

Hiring employees: 


o 4.1 No age restrictions other than legal restrictions on minors. - 


4.2 


4.8 


^ 


4.4 
4.5 


Age limits twenty-one to twenty-seven. (This company has 
a policy of promoting only from within the organization, and 
the first three years of employment are spent in several 
branches, requiring considerable moving from place to place.) 
Marital status preferred. (The company with a hiring age 
limit referred to above will not, as a rule, hire married men 
and discourages marriage of its employees for the first three 
years.) A few companies will not hire married women and 
force women employees to resign when, they get married. 
Physical examinations. 

Psychological and occupational tests. 


5. Conditions 9f employment: 


Ба 
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5.8 


Wage payment method and pay periods. 

Hours of work, overtime, shifts, and shift rotation. 
Basis of promotion. 

Layoff and rehiring. 

Discharge and voluntary separations. 
Seniority rights. " 

Guaranteed employment after attaining certain léngth of 


service. 
When an employee is ‘considered a regular employee. 


6. Grievance procedure. 

Tò Safety rules and regulatiens: o 

8. General practices: ә 1 
8.1 Employee identification. 


* Walter Dill Scott, Robert C. Clothier, and William R. Soriegel, Personnel 
Managemen?, 5th ed. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1954), 
рр..43—44. Reprinted- by permission of McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
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Punching time cards and reporting in and out of the plant or 
department. с 

Tool checks and tool regulations. 

Removal of tools or other personal property from the plant. 
Purchases from the company usually at discount. 
Procedure for getting pay. 
Absence: 

8.71 Leave of absence. 

8.72 Absence for jury service. 
8.73 Military leave. 

8.74 Personal reasons. 

8.75 Sick leave. 

8.8 Change of address. 

8.9 Solicitation on company premises. 
8.10 Automobile parking privileges. 
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. Employee financial aids: 


9.1 Savings and loans. 

Credit unions and mutual benefit associations. 

Group insurance. 

Profit sharing. 

Partial or entire payment of tuition for school attendance or 
correspondence school courses satisfactorily completed. 
9.6 Loans during temporary layoffs. 

Suggestion system. 

Educational opportunities: 

11.1 Apprentice training. 

11.2 Factory schools, vestibule school, and training on the job. 
11.8 Training for promotion, 


ососос 
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. Employees' paper. ч 


Social security and other compensations: 

13.1 Unemployment compensations. 

13.2 Pensions and annuities. 

18.8 Compensation for employees injured while on duty. 

Health, hospitalization, and similar programs. 

Vacations with pay. 

Sickness benefits or allowances. 

Freedom to discuss any item of iaterect with management. 

Company stores 

Collective bargaining: i 

29.1 Recognition of employees’ rights to join алу union of their 
choice. 

19.2 Recognition or a particular bargaining agency or agencies 
(when they have been recognized). $ 

19.8 Procedure to be followed in settling gricvances’ or the | in- 
terpretation of a bargaining contract. 

19.4 The right of an individual to be heard. 
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20. Procedures for disseminating information regarding company policies. 
21. Dŝĝcipline. © e №5 
22. Garnishments. 

А minimum statement of employment policy. Custom, tra- 
dition, practice, and conditions differ between industries and even 
among companies within the same industry. Because of these differ- 
ences, the exact form of personnel policy statement must be deter- 
mined within each company. Аз a framework for formulating a per- 
sohnel policy statement, Appley's suggestion is pertinent. He says 5 
a policy statement should contain three basic parts: objectives; pro- 
cedure for attainment of objectives; and definite assignment of vari- 
ous parts of the procedure to individuals as specific responsibility. 

General statement of purpose of the enterprise. The purpose of 
the enterprise is 1o produce, at a profit, the best possible product 
or service at the lowest possible cost to the consumer. Occasionally 
this fundamental purpose is overlooked. 

General statement of management attitude toward employees. 
Many companies incorporate a statement of intent to be fair and 
just in relationships with employees. Some also announce their rec- 
ognition of employees as individuals with individual problems. 

What is to be done when a vacancy exists in the organization. 
Under this general heading will appear policy statements dealing 
With recruiting. 

1. Promotion from within when qualified person can be identified. 

2. Maintenance ‘of adequate records of individual qualifications 
to aid in identifying promotable émployees. 

3. Promotion without discrimination because of sex, race, reli- 
gious faith, political affiliation, or union membership. 

4. Outside recruiting (for specific jobs). limitations as to geo- 
graphical areas, use of school and college contacts, use of govern- 
ment and private employment services, use of newspapers and 
other advertising. #. 4 

The general subject of recruitment is covered in Part One, 
Recruitment, which follows. Procedural details based on ctuzent 
research and experience in recruitnient are reviewed. It is apparent 
from examination of the brief list above, however, that many de- 


cisions must be made before undertaking to fill a уссапсу. 
о 
Lawrence A. Appiey, “Essentials of a Management Personnel Policy," 


Personnel, XXIII, No. 5 (1947), 430-31. 
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Selection of new employees. The policy statement on selection of 
new employees is usually stated in general terms, {ur example “new 
employees will be selected for existing vacancies solely on the basis 
of their qualifications.” Unless this is supported by supplementary 
policy statements or a detailed procedural manual, the employment 
manager has little to guide him in his interpretation of qualifications 
when dealing with a specific applicant. Without policy statements 
for reference, questions will be raised by the interviewer about such 
things as minimum age, maximum age, sex, race, religious faith, 
political affiliation, union membership, physical condition, physical 
handicaps, personal history, police record, marital status, depend- 
ents, draft status, experience, education, references, financial condi- 
tion, relatives working in company, citizenship, .character traits, 
personality characteristics, and test scores; or he may decide to 
set his own rules and let his personal opinions and prejudices have 
full sway. 

Many policy issues in the employment process must be settled. 
For example, some employers prescribe, as a condition of employ- 
ment, that the new employee must satisfactorily pass a physical ех- 
amination. A few may require new employees to agree to annua 
physical examinations as a condition for employment. Often it will 
be- company policy to demand financial investigation, or to have 
employees cleared by a bonding company. Security checks by local 
police or the FBI may be required by company policy whether or 
not the new employee has access to confidential materials. , 

Employment policy may be determined arbitrarily or it may evolve 
from industry tradition or custom. In times of serious manpower 
shortages such as those during World War 1, World War II, and 
the Korean War, it was discovered that many restrictive policies ha 
no factual basis. These experiences have shown that there must be 
adequate research to justify incorporating blanket restrictions 0 
any kind into employment policy.^ Policies on minimum and max 
mum hiring ages or sex illustrate this point. They are often set with- 
out full consideration of relevant factors. In many kinds of wor 
minimum ages are set by law. Insurance rates may be а considera- 
tion when hiring young men for jobs as drivers of motor vehicles 

6 Current data’on hiring practices are given in Geneva Seybold, "Personnel 
Practices in Factory and Office" (5th ed.), Studies in Perscnnel Policy, Мо. 145 
(New York: National Industrial Conference Board, Inc.; 1954). e 
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Maximum age is sometimes set at forty or forty-five years with little 
evidénce to support such restrictions. The relative success or fail- 
ure of the older worker seems to be as much a function of the indi- 
vidual as is the case with younger workers. It has been argued that 
the older worker is more likely tb be highly skilled and well moti- 
vated. Some companies avoid older workers in the belief that 
accident costs and pension costs will be higher. Where compulsory 
retirement at age sixty-five is the rule, the inclusion of a ten-year 
prior service requirement restricts the employment of anyone who 
has reached his fifty-fifth birthday. 

Employment of women in production operations is now common- 
place. Even so? many states place restrictions on employment of 
women in hazardous operations. As with older workers, little evi- 
dence can be cited to support exclusion of women from most jobs. 
Reactions of women to marriage and raising a family are a function 
of the individual. Without specific company experience to the con- 
trary, marital status or support of dependents probably are not 
defensible bases for refusing employment. 

The subject of selection is covered in Parts Two and Three. In 
these sections additional supplemental policy and procedural ques- 
tions are examined. 

What constitutes sound policy? Policy must emanate from and 

reflect the thinking of top corporate officers. Any policy not con- 
sistent with top management actions, thinking, and philosophy is 
likely to be igaored more often than observed. 

Yoder" suggests four tests of Sound policy. He would examine 
each proposed policy statement in terms of consistency with business 
objectives, social objectives, legislation objectives, and effect on 
employment relationships. This latter test is by far the most im- 
portant of the four, yet it is the test which is most often overlooked 


6 


or misapplied. 
The possible effects of ргорсѕей policies on employee relation- 


ships are the subject of much discussion. À management concerned 
with maintaining the status quo will often go to considerable trouble 
to find reasons for not stating a new policy or for not changing an 
old one. Reséarch on a proposed policy.is not common with this 
kind of management because it fears employees will be "stirred up." 


т Dale Yoder, Personnel Principles ‘and Policies (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1952), pp. 72-73. ý 
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А progressive management will want current research data. It will 
want a review of experience of other companies and wf the industry 
generally as well as opinions from all levels of management when 
considering new policy or changes in old policy statements. 

Policy Review. Issuance of pol.cy and procedural statements 15 
not in itself a guarantee of compliance. Nor does it assure that the 
policies are good, workable, or practical. Change may render policy 
obsolete. A mechanism for periodic review of policy and procedure 
is essential. While suggestions and recommendations for change can 
be received at any time, there are advantages in having reviews of 
policy statements and proposed changes at regular intervals. 

Responsibility for policy formulation. The Figors make the 
point that "Only top management can officially issue or change any 
statement of company policy.” 8 They go on to state that personnel 
policies or recognition of a need for a specific policy may originate 
at any level in the company organization. Normally, the personnel 
staff becomes involved first in investigation of the factual back- 
ground for the proposed policy and the first steps in drafting à 
proposed statement of policy. The Pigors feel that when the pre- 
liminary work is completed, the personnel administrator should 
assume responsibility for presenting the proposal to the top manage- 
ment group. After approval by top management, the proposed pol- 
icy statement is then drafted and reviewed by interested manage- 
ment members before being put in final form and disseminated 
throughout the company. ` 


ы 


Organization for the Тазк 


In a typical manufacturing concern the center of company activity 
is the production department. Production of goods which can be 
sold at a ‘profit is the clear objective of this department. It is not 
difficult to see the contribution to the finished product made in each 
step of the manufacturing process. This i$ a line department. Each 
supervisor has well-defined responsibilities and corresponcing au- 
thority; with respect to men, materials, and processes. 

By way of contrast, no steps in the productive process are carried 
out by members of the personnel department, which functions in 


8 Paul and Faith Pigors, “Who Should -Make Personnel Policies,” 2ersonnel, 
ХХУП, No. 8 (1950), 176. F E 
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the role of an auxiliary, a service, or a staff department. As a techni- 
cal service agéacy, the employment section has a significant contri- 
bution to make to the production department and to the company, 
provided its role in employment is well defined and clearly under- 
stood. Е 

Centralized employment screening. By centralized employment 
screening we mean the channeling of all applicants through a cen- 
tral employment office usually under the control and direction of 
the personnel department. Referral of promising candidates to em- 
ploying departments is made by the employment manager or inter- 
viewer. Centralized employment screening has gained general ac- 
ceptance in industry. The National Industrial Conference Board 
reports, for example, that eighty-nine per cent of companies studied 
have centralized employment.’ In almost all of these companies, the 
central employment office was charged with screening all applicants 
for jobs. 

Decentralized hiring. By decentralized hiring we mean that the 
supervisor or department head responsible for the work of an em- 
ployee has final authority to hire a candidate referred by the employ- 
ment office. ‘This policy is not so generally accepted as is centralized 
screening. In companies covered by the NICB study, over twenty- 
five per cent of the individual department heads do not have the 
final say in offering employment to hourly rated workers.!? 

Placing the hiring decision in the hands of the employment mana- 
ger or interviewer can be justified in emergency situations or for 
shortterm temporary positions. it is not recommended as a standard 


practice.!! 


Тће importance of coordinated employment screening. Some 


companies, though recognizing the value of centralized screening, 
have independent units for the handling of hourly workers and 
salaried employees. Others have separate units for the selection 
of salesmen or for office wcrkers. College recruiting may be 
handled, as a separate activity. As a result, each independent 
unit reviews applicants orly in terms of the requirements of that 


9 Seybold, “Рэгзоппе! Practices in Factory and Office,” p. 9. 


30 Ibid. 
11 For a discussion of the problems of line-statf relationships see Douglas 


McGregor, “The Staff Function in Human Relations," Journal: of Social Issues, 
„ТУ, No. 8 (1948), 6-28. 
е 
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unit. Applicants who happen to walk into the unit handling hourly 
workers, for example, are evaluated only for thosevhourly jobs for 
which additional help is needed. If an applicant is rejected, he is 
informed that the company has nothing for him or that he is not 
suited for any existing vacancies.’ Rarely is he referred to another 
unit. 

Many potentially valuable employees are lost to the company 
through this kind of specialized operation. An applicant who is not 
considered for sales work may have aptitudes as a clerk, stock 
checker, or perhaps a trainee for a mechanical job in the hourly 
division. An applicant for an hourly job may have excellent poten- 
tialities for selling, but the company will never xnow it if he is 
rejected by the hourly unit. Even if he is hired as,an hourly em- 
ployee, the independence of divisional operations is likely to per- 
petuate the view of the employee as "just another hourly worker." 

Departments organized on the basis of independent screening 
units for different types of employees are, in effect, continuing many 
of the inefficiencies of the traditional method of employee selection 
by each individual foreman or department head in the piant. In fact, 
such decentralized departments may, by their very rigidity, be even 
less efficient than the seasoned shop foreman in referring applicants 
to other departments for consideration. In actual practice, some 
foremen still refer a good prospect to another department where he 
knows of an opening if he cannot use the man himself. Such cross- 
referral is rarely practiced in separate departments, particularly 
when limited labor supply increases competition for appiicants 
among various units in the company. 

A serious objection to decentralization of screening units lies i! 
their dependence on self-selection by applicants. The implicit 
assumption underlying this method of operation is that all who have 
sales potential will apply to the sales employment office; all who 
are mechanically inclined will go tc the. hourly office; and all with 
white-collar potential will go to the office where salaried employees 
are selected. The assumption that most people will apply for the 
kind of work for which they are best suited does not square with 
the facts. It also implies an assumption that few manpower managers 
would care to admit, namely that applicants are better able to 
determine their job potential than the personnel staff. » 

An example from the experience of the Employment Stabiliza 


s in 
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Research Institute 12 will serve to illustrate the type of loss that can 
result from a дзсећітаіхей or non-coordinated operation. A cross 
section of unemployed registrants in the United States Employment 
Service was studied. A comprehensive analysis was made of each 
of the unemployed on the basis of training, experience, personality, 
health, special aptitudes, skills, vocational interests, and attitudes. 
Careful judgments were formulated by the ESRI's clinical staff 
concerning the type of work for which each individual was best 
fitted. These judgments were then compared with those of the 


Employment Service interviewers who had previously assigned pri- 
mary job classifications to the unemployed in the study. Classification 
of a workér by the Employment Service was based on two factors: 
his desire for a given type of work and his account of previous experi- 
ence and training. In other words, this is the same type of self-selec- 


tion that directs applicants to a particular division of a decentralized 


department. 
Agreements-and dis 

fications are shown in 

two classifications is sho 


agreements between the two sets of job classi- 
Table 0.1. Complete agreement between the 
wn in the table by the bold face numbers 
. in the diagorigl from the upper left to lower right. Other compari- 


sons are made by reading across and down in the table. For exam- 
beled "Sales" in the stub of the table, 


ple, by looking at the row la h 
^it may be seen that of eleven men assigned to this category by the 
Employment Service, one was classified professional, semiprofes- 


sional, or managerial by the Institute Clinic, five were regarded as 
clerical, only four were sales, ard one was classified as a skilled 
worker. Broad differences are indicated by comparison of the totals 
under corresponding categories at the right and at the bottom of 
the two tables. Most striking difference is in the unskilled category 
in which the Employment Service had classified sixty men. Clinical 
study revealed that a majotity of such registrants had employment 
potentialities far beyond such а Доу level of occupational classifica- 
tion. Only eight of the sixty really belonged at the unskilled level! 

The Employment Service. was not alone in its responsibility for 
these misclassifications since its classification and placement policies 
were guided by its customers, the employers. At the time the study 

12 Dale Yoder, Donald С. Paterson, Herbert G. Heneman, Jr., C. Harold 
Stone, et alt, Local Labor Market Resecrch (Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1948). 
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TABLE 0.1 © 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE PRIMARY JOB CLASSIFIGATIONS OF 
UNEMPLOYED REGISTRANTS COMPARED WITH EMPLOY- 
MENT STABILIZATION RESEARCH INSTITUTE PRIMARY JOB 
CLASSIFICATIONS OF THE SAME INDIVIDUALS 
(Male №233) 


l—————————— Á——MM 
Employment Research Institute Classification 


Employment 
Service 
Classifications 


Professional, 
Semiprofessional, 
and Managerial 
Clerical 
Sales 
Service 

„| Farts 
Skilled 
Semiskilled 
Unskilled 


Professional, Semiprofessional, 


and Managerial s 42 0 0 0 L mS 
Clerical Lou 5 ї 0 © 9 2 
Sales ..... l1 54а 0 0 1 0 01 
Service бл 0 7 8 то 
Farm ... 0. 0 6 об o 9 0 0.10 
Skilled 0 1.0 1 029 7 4 42 
Semiskilled 2 4 8 2 7 li 27 6 62 
Unskilled 2 7 4 7 10 7 15 ‘8, 60 

Total . 14 89 18 18 20 50 53 21239 


From Dale Yoder, Donald G. Paterson, Herbert G. Heneman, Jr., C. Harold 
Stone, et al., Local Labor Market Research (Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1948), page 140. Reprinted by permission of the University © 
Minnesota Press. “ $ 


was made, most employers placed greatest emphasis on previous 
job experience. Applicants were considered in the main only for 
those jobs in which they claimed experience, and job seekers ha 
learned that their applications would be accepted only by those units 
of a company concerned with persons claiming their type of expert 
ence. 

If a job applicant happened to enter,the labor market at a time 
only laboring or other unskilled jobs were obtainable, he was likely 
to become labeled as an .unskilled laborer regardless of aptitudes 
for higher level jobs. Each time he attempted to change his job; 
he was told to list his last job or his last two or three jobs. Since: 
these continued to be unskilled jobs, he was trapped in a vicious 
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employment circle. Thus, workers with potentials for higher level 
jobs ау be forced to continue in relatively unskilled types of work 
because neither they nor their employers are aware of their po- 
tentialities. 

A scientific and centralized employee screening program helps 
eliminate the kind of misclassification discussed above and reduces 
the resulting economic loss of both employer and employee. With 
coordinated employment screening, a complete picture of the over- 
all company manpower requirements is available and true differ- 
ential screening becomes possible. 

Considerations in employment screening. World War II and 
Korean War manpower shortages forced many managements to 
revise their thinking about employment standards. Applicants were 
hired who had’ previously been considered unqualified by virtue of 
age, sex, physical handicap, lack of education, training, or experi- 
ence. In some instances, through special training programs, close 
supervision, er redesign of the job itself, these employees proved 
to be satisfactory. To the surprise of many employers, the lower 
standards were found to be more realistic. Many employees selected 
under the lower standards did an adequate job. In other cases, 
some companies found themselves saddled for life with 


however, 
е marginal producers and a source of irritation 
° 


individuals who wer 
^to management, union, and fellow employees. 

Statement of minimum job requirements, In matching statements 

of minimum job requirements against applicant qualifications, the 

д employment interviewer must assume that the job analyst has studied 
the job carefully and recorded as precisely as possible the physical, 
intellectual, and attitudinal, demands which will be placed on the 
employee. If this statement of requirements is realistic, standards 
cannot be lowered when applicants become scarce—unless the job 

is changed. Yet some matagers throw reason to the winds during 
manpower shortages. Anyone who applies is employed. No useful 
purpose is served by these actions. 
Minimum requirements апа promotion policy. Where company 

policy is to promote from within. the work unit to more responsible 

jobs, it is essential that qualifications of all employees be reviewed 
periodically. If new workers are considered part of the reservoir 
dividuals, the personnel manager must be able to 


of prometable in 
hired at the minimum qualification level and 


contro] the proportion 
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at each level above the minimum. Unless this practice is followed, 
over a period of time junior employees may not provide the pro- 
motable individuals anticipated. 

Maximum standards. Seldom, if ever, are maximum standards 
given. Few jobs have stated ceilings. Some companies avoid the 
issue by bringing in young college graduates and identifying them 
as supervisory or management trainees. In following this course of 
action they are denying validity of the claim to promote from within. 
In some companies, on the other hand, young employees are evalu- 
ated after a time on the job and the more promising tagged as can- 
didates for special training leading to more responsible positions. 
But these are stopgap measures unless they are based on careful 
evaluation of present and anticipated requirements for personnel 
with high potential. When jobs are scarce, it is possible that over- 
qualified applicants may be recommended for employment. This 
kind of employee may be a poor risk for long-term employment if 
put into a job that offers little challenge or opportunity for advance- 
ment. 

Needs for other qualities. A serious problem arises when normal 
channels of promotion lead to a job that emphasizes different charac- 
teristics, qualities, or attributes than those required at a lower level. 
The most common example is that of the skilled craftsman who is 
promoted to foreman. The skilled worker was selected initially 
because of his ability to perform certain skilled operations. His 
skill in managing the work of others, directing and controlling peo- 
ple, motivating individuals, or plenning work, was not taken into 
consideration. 

Another example, not as widely known, can be taken from the 
sales field. In some industries, such as the railroads, traffic solicitors 
have traditionally come from the ranks of clerical employees. Since 
good clerks have characteristics quite d:fferent from those of goo 
salesmen, the odds are overwhelmingly against getting outstanding 
solicitors through clerical promotional channels. An additional illus- 
tration may be taken from the sales field: good salesmén do по 
necessarily make good sales supervisors. If screening procedures 
are geared to select good clerks, individuals capable of doing an out- 
standing sales job may be eliminated. If all but the top sales risks 
are screened oui, men with poteptial as sales managers, тау 
eliminated. | d 
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It is clear that statements bf minimum standards are not sufficient 
if adequate manpotver planning is to be done. Proportions must be 
established for employees to be hired at the minimum level and at 
each level above. Data which reveal the level at which turnover 
is occurring must be obtained. Primary and secondary promotional 
channels must be identified for key positions in the organization. 
Finally, manpower inventories and forecasts must be maintained. 
How this can be done is discussed in Chapter 1. 

The use of successive hurdles. Statements of minimum job require- 
ments must be formulated to provide standards against which the 
employment interviewer can match applicant qualifications. The 
most satisfactory» manner in which this can be done is through 
arrangement of employment standards in successive hurdles. АП 
factors related to job success are arranged as steps in the selection 
protess in order of their importance in predicting successful job per- 
formance. The most effective factor or selection technique com- 
prises the first.step or hurdle. Hurdles which follow are arranged 
in descending order of importance as predictors. Discussion of the 
application of the successive hurdles techniques is given in Chapter 
5. 2 

Positive and negative scree 
viewed as a negative proces 
eurrent job openings are identi 


of view there is a progressive eli 
first reception by the preliminary interviewer through the entire 


process: to final hiring interview hy the department head. At any 
point in the employment procedure, failure to pass a given hurdle 
results in rejection. The proportion of individuals rejected is a func- 
tion of the level at which hiring standards are set. These standards 
may be varied, either raised or lowered as^necessary, to obtain the 
required number of workers; from the available labor supply. Such 
variations in standards must be within the minimum-maximum range 
for the job, otherwise other problems arise. 

It must/be recognized that many applicants who are rejected 
could become assets to an organization if proper differential place- 
ment were praoticed. As Haire 18 has pointed out, it has become 
important to question whether our employment policy should be to 


13 Mason “Haire, “Use of Tests in Employee Selection,” Harvard Business 


Review, ХХУШ, No. 1, (1950), 42-51. 
М 


ning. Screening of applicants is usually 
s in which applicants not suitable for 
fied and eliminated. From this point 
mination of applicants from their 
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try to select the skills of a segment of the population or to utilize 
as fully as possible the skills in our normal labor pool. A negative 
view of screening and selection will choose the former course. Posi- 
tive selection will utilize every available means to insure that the 
full range of an individuals potentialities are considered. He will 
be viewed as an individual, rather than just another applicant for 
a specific job. He will be appraised not only in terms of the job 
for which he is applying, but in terms of his probable value to the 
company in any of a number of jobs he might fill through suitable 
placement and training. Attention is focused on all of the abilities 
of the worker, on his capacities, and on what he can learn to do. 
This latter course may be more expensive at the«outset; but it will 
make for maximum use of manpower resources that are available 


and thus reduce recruitment costs. Other savings from differential | 


selection—that is, emphasizing differential placement—may be cited. 
Lowered absenteeism, reduced turnover, increased production, and 
increased job satisfaction are frequently the profitable outcomes of 
positive screening and selection policies. 


= “ 


е 


Recruitment 


Essential 


. First Steps 


nt in the four chapters of Part 


Eu is focused on recruitme 
o ways of developing 


One. Initial emphasis is given to policy and t 
manpower resources within the company in order that a policy of 
Promotion from within may be realized in practíce. Even in the best 
тапаред, most stable organization, however, replacements are 
needed on a continuing basis. With an effective personnel develop- 
ment ptogram making promotion from within a reality, most replace- 
ments will be for entry level jobs. In other situations, particularly 
Where highly trained specialists are needed, active recruiting effort 
may be required at many levels. Consideration is therefore given 
to outside manpower sources together with an analysis of effective 
methods for attracting qualified applicants. Ы 
Recruitment. Recruitment is, the first phase in the employment 
Procedure. The objective of recruiting new employees is to attract 
applicant? to the company in order that their qualifications for pres- 
€nt and anticipated vacancies can be reviewed through the screening 
Procedure. Recruitment is described by Yoder * as a positive mana- 
Serial function in that candidates for employment are found and 


———— 
1 Dale Yóder, Personnel management and Industrial Relations, 8rd ed. (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1948), р. 151. и 
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made available. Selection, then, becomes the negative counterpart 
of recruitment. It serves the function of screening applicants made 
available by recruitment and choosing from this group those most 
likely to succeed. In practice, it is difficult to separate the recruit- 
ment and selection phases complitely since some selectivity must be 
exercised in any recruiting activity. 

Recruitment policy. As with personnel policies generally, there 
is wide variation in recruiting policies. Many variations may be 
attributed to regional or industry differences in recruiting patterns. 
There is reason to suspect, however, that the implications of recruit- 
ing policy have not received the same attention afforded policy on 
selection, training, or fringe benefits. ‹ 

Promotion from within. The most frequently expressed recruit- 
ment policy statement deals with filling vacancies through promo- 
tion of present employees. If this policy statement is given general 
circulation among employees, it may incorporate a statement of the 
role of seniority in making promotions. Seniority ‘provisions and 
procedures to be followed in making promotions usually are in- 
cluded in the basic union contract in companies whose employees 
are organized. 

The exact form of the policy statement will differ from one com- 
pany to another. One statement is in this form: 


When a job vacancy occurs, it will be filled by selecting a 
qualified individual from: (1) present employees; (2) em- 
ployees who have been laid off or who are on leave of absence; 

(3) former employees; and (4) new applicants. 

The policy of promotion from within is considered by many рег- 
sonnel managers to be a significant fa-tor in maintaining high em- 
ployee morale and contributing to worker satisfaction with job and 
company. Unfortunately, it is easier to state such a policy than it 
is to carry it out. In a small company, worker characteristics ап 
qualifications may be known to Sapervisors or department heads. 
In large companies, if records are inadequate or systematic review 
procedures lacking, promising cancidctes may be overlooked. Ín 
such circumstances, seniority rather than ability may soon become 
the sole criterion. А premium on length of service rather than ability 
is one major obiection to this policy. 

Critics of the promotion from within policy contend that failure 
to infuse new blood at higher levels produces an ultraconservative 
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organization, resistant to change, which will experience difficulty 
in adapting to rgw market or competitive conditions. А policy of 
promotion from within must state the job levels to which it applies. 
Further, issuance of the policy obligates the company to provide 
means for carrying out the policy? 
Recruitment outside the company. 
outside recruiting fall into four categories: who is to be responsible 
for recruiting; sources and techniques to be used; kinds of jobs for 


Which recruiting is to be done; and special limitations. 
Responsibility for recruiting activities may not always be well 
defined by policy statement. Job descriptions of most industrial 
relations arid personnel director positions, however, show the recruit- 
ment function as one of the job duties. Day-to-day recruiting activi- 
ties vill be a part of most personnel directors work. In larger com- 
рашез they are often delegated to the employment manager. 

The question of responsibility for the function may not become 
Serious unless the company undergoes à period of rapid expansion 
or new plants are to be staffed. The task of recruiting large numbers 
of people may become so big as to require the addition of staff mem- 
bers assigned ‘full time to recruitment in the field. In these circum- 
stances, recruitment and screening activities are sometimes com- ` 


bined, Representatives of manufacturing, engineering or sales de- 
Bartments, together with the recruitment specialist, may make up a 
nel on the spot. The use of teams 


team empowered to hire person ә 3а 
15 probably most frequent in college recruiting. Whether recruiting 
o ers, the responsibility for 


15 done^by teams or by individua? recruit с 
Coordinating recruiting activities must be clearly established. Unless 
this is done, recruiters representing several departments of a single 


Company may find themselves competing for the services of a single 


Outstanding candidate. 


Sources and techniques in recruiting ar? СЄ > 
Chapters, The need for constant evaluation is stressed. Policy ou 


Sources and techniques should be based on thé'outcomes of company 
experience. Of particular concern to the recruiter are decisions with 
respect to such questions as the use of public and private employ- 
ment agencies, Payments of fees to private agencies, media for adver- 


tising, use of blind ads, and kinds of advertising. ; 
Although formal responsibility for all recruiting may be vested in 
the personnel director. itis not uncommon to find considerable varia- 


ns T CA a 


Policy statements concerning 


А t a 
are described in subsequent 
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tion in carrying out this responsibility, depending on the department 
concerned and the level of the job for which арр запіѕ are sought. 
It is probable that the head of a manufacturing department will be 
willing to allow the personnel department to recruit applicants for 
routine factory jobs. On the о{йег hand, a search for candidates 
for a vice-presidency might be conducted by the president and mem- 
bers of the board of directors. In the latter instance, many personnel 
directors are not even informed. If the personnel director is to be 
limited to certain kinds or levels of recruiting, it is well to have this 
made clear in the policy statement. 

There are many special limitations on recruitment which are pecu- 
liar to specific companies. One such qualification which occasionally 
appears concerns residence. A typical statement mgy say that per- 
sons residing in or near communities in which plants are located will 
be given first preference in employment. 

Planning for Recruitment. Before undertaking a recruiting pro- 
gram it is necessary to know the kinds of jobs to be filled. Essential 
qualifications for effective performance on the job must be known 
as well as how many of each kind of job are to be filled. Obtaining 
this kind of information involves making job analyses with resulting 
job specifications, and preparing forecasts of manpower require- 
ments. Although the recruiter may never handle any of this work 
personally, it is important that he be familiar with the results. To 
a large degree they determine the nature of his recruiting efforts. 

Job Analysis. As Yoder points out? it is probable that every 
manager has some notion of the work to be done whenever he hires 
an employee. However, the idea of detailed descriptions of the 
principal duties of a job is a relatively. recent development. It was 
given impetus during World War II by work of the United States 
Employment Service and by work in the armed forces. Essentially, 
job analysis is a systematic procedure for securing and reporting 
information defining a specific job? This information in summary 
form is referred to as a job description. The portion of the summary 


pom "Ри 
2 Усдег, Personnel Management, рр. 120-21. 
з Position and job are sometimes coafused in use. "A position is a group 
of tasks performed by one ре:зоп. There are always as many positions as there 
are workers in a plant or office. . . . A job is a group of similar positions т а 
single plant, business establishment, educational institution or other organiza- 
tion. There may be one or many persons employed in the same job.” Carro: 
L. Shartle, Occupational Information, 2nd ed. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc; 


1952), pp. 25-26. Reprinted by permission. 
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that giyes necessary, employee qualifications is known as the job 
specification. Infurmation obtained from the job analysis can be put 
to many different uses, from the setting of pay rates to determining 
training methods. In recruitment, job analysis provides the informa- 
tion needed for determining what kinds of job are to be filled, and 


the level of skill required of employees on these jobs. 

Conduct of job analysis. Results of job analysis studies have direct 
application in screening procedures, on job methods, and in wage 
determination. They are often conducted by specialized staff per- 
sonnel or by outside consultants. Experience in some companies, 
however, indicates that unless management-employee relationships 
are extremely good, a more desirable plan is to form a job analysis 
committee representing management, supervision, and employees. 
The staff specialist becomes, in effect, a technical consultant to the 
committee. The chances óf gaining acceptance of job analysis find- 
ings, particularly when applied to wages, are substantially increased 
if employees have an opportunity to participate directly or through 


their representatives. inci 
Securing job information. There are three principal methods for 


Securing job information: job questionnaires may be sent to em- 
Ployees for completion; employees may be interviewed by the ana- 
lyst and а questionnaire completed; or the job analyst may observe 
the employee at work and record the essential facts about the job. 


Each method has its special advantages although the third method 
is Бепег у preferred on the grounds of greater accuracy and more 

complete coverage of essential job duties. 
Use of job questionnaires can be illustrated by reference to the 
mately nine hundred cleri- 


Procedure followed in a study of approxi 

cal jobs in the Richmond, Virginia, general offices of the Chesapeake 

and Ohio Railway Company. It was recognized in preliminary 
tion and involvement of em- 


planning for this study that participa 
€ for this ШОУ га bé required if it was to succeed. A 


ployees and supervisors wou р 
committee was appointed with representatives from each depart- 
ded technical assistaace to 


ment and the union. Job an&lysts provid 
the committee. The job questionnaire (Figures 1.1, 12.) was devel- 
oped by the committee with the assistance of the staff analysts. The 


1A fourth method, the job P 
attention it deserves.» The metho 
abilities required by the job. Job st 
each job. See Morris S. Viteles, Indu 
Norton Company, 1nc.,?1982), Рр: 142-68. 


sychographic method, has ‘uot received the 
d rests on selecting tests which involve the 
andards or profiles are then developed for 
strial Psychology (New York: W. W. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR COMPLETION CF 
ATTACHED QUESTIONNAIRE 


The attached questionnaire is designed to assist you in describing 
your job. Such factual information ‘as you furnish concerning the duties, 
responsibilities and working conditions will be used in helping to 
determine your job's relative value in comparison with other jobs. The 
information you furnish will be used to prepare a complete job sheet 
which will be verified by you and your supervisor to insure that all of the 
facts that properly apply have been obtained. It should be remembered 
that it is the JOB that is being analyzed and not the employee or the 
employee's ability to answer the questionnaire. 

Please read all questions before making any entries; then answer each 
one as briefly as possible consistent with complete information. Keturn this 
questionnaire to your supervisor as promptly as practicable. He will 
review the questionnaire, supply his own comments, алй forward it to. 
Mr. XXXXX, Secretary, General Office Committee, Room ZZZ, AAAAA, 
Virginia. 

If the space provided for the answer to any question is insufficient, 
use a separate sheet, being sure to indicate clearly the number of the 
item to which you are referring. Please sign and firmly attach to the 
questionnaire any extra sheets used. 

In answering Question I. Description of your Duties, you may describe 
your duties in the order of their importance or difficulty, or in the order 
in which they are performed. Tell what you do and show ihe importance 
of each task as well as how often it is performed. Make your description 
sufficiently clear and complete to give the uninformed reader a true 
picture of the work performed and the skills required. For example, 
there are many File Clerk jobs on the railroad, but to understand a par- 
ticular one it is necessary to know the nature of the material being filed 
(general correspondence, statements, reports, etc.), the system of filing 
(alphabetical, chronological, numerical, subject matter, etc.), by "whom 
it is coded or classified, and some indication of the volume of material 
filed or amount of time spent in filing. 

Your answers will be much simpler to write if you will start each 
sentence with a word denoting action, such as "Open and distribute 
ordinary mail to —, etc." or "Type Form X-79, Request Line 
Trip Pass — — ё& 

Specific language will be more understandable than general descriptive 
phrases. For example, "Handling correspondence in connection with 
construction and maintenance of way" could mean that the employee is 
doing filing work. It also could mean that the employee is dictating letters 
pertaining to such operations. Obviously 3t would be clearer if а specific 
déscription were given. 

[t undoubtedly will be helpful if you make a rough, draft of your 
answers on plain paper before you complete the questionnaire. 


v a 
Figure 1.1. Instructions to employees for completing job aaalysis questionnaire- 
Courtesy of Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company. 
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| ? i EMPLOYEE QUESTIONNAIRE 

Job Title ? Payroll Position No. 

Location 

(Building) (Floor) (Office) 
Department glmmediate Supervisor 
Employee’s Name Title 


Date 


I. Description of Your Duties: 


Il. Experience and Training 
Note: In answering 1, 2 and 3 below, please do not give the 


extent of your own personal education, experience, etc., 
unless it agrees with your opinion of the necessary re- 
= uirements of your job. 
1. What is the minimum knowledge and ability that should be 
required of a person starting to perform the duties of your 


position? 
; 2. What special training, if any, 
perform the duties of your posi 


Comptometer operation, etc.) 
8. What, previous experience should a person have to start to per- 
form the duties of your position? Example:—The position of 
Tabulating Machine Operator would normally require some ex- 


perience as a key punch operator. 
What kind of experience? 


is required of a person starting to 
tion? (Stenography, Bookkeeping, 


b? Where can it be obtained? 
4. With the above education or educational equivalent, special 
training and past experience, what minimum additional knowl- 


edge or training would an employee have to acquire on the job? 


| 
5. List the machines or equipment you use in the performance of 


your duties and state the approximate percentage of time spent 


„ оп each. 
ə Machine or Equipment ^ % of Time 
ЦІ. Responsibility: 
l. What is the name and title of the person(s) who assign your 
work? e 
Name Title 


2. Where does your work come from? 
X28 [Employee Expense Account Forms] 


(Example:—Receiver 
from the various departments on the Chesapeake District through 
пог of Revenues Office) 


the Chief Clerk in the Ача 
pleted work go? 


fied, checked or reviewed? By whom? , 
al instructions in the performance 
standard practices, еїс.Р 


8. Where does your сот! 
То what extent is it veri 


4. Do you follow writter or verb: 


of your duties, such as, rules, regulations, 


Please "explain. 


5. To what extent В 
Give names and titles of those supervised: 


я Е ар 
ire used т job analysis study. 


Figure 1.2. Employee questionnai 
ke and Ohio Railway Cémpany. 


does your job require “supervising others? 


Courtesy of Chesapea 
аб 
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EMPLOYEE QUESTIONNAIRE (Cont.) 
6. Are you required to make decisions without reference to higher 


authority? _______ IF so, state examples of decisions you might 
make. 
7. Are you responsible for: (‘Please check) 
Money о Methods О 
Materials О Equipment o 
Checks o Safety of others о 
Records 


8. Contacts with others. 
a. Does your position require contacts with: Employees in 


your department? _______: other departments? ___----ђ 
Customer? _______; General public? > 

b. Are these contacts by phone? ________| correspondence? 
a ‘personale — з= 

c. What per cent of time do they require? Phone RSV 
correspondence 96, personal AR. BMC. 


d. What is the purpose of these contacts? 
9. Effect of Errors. 
a. Would errors or mistakes in the performance of your duties 
cause: (1) loss of time on the part of otner employees 


in your department? m ө ө» (Шул other departments? 
— —— (8) Financial loss to the company? — ———; 
(4) Eu cenit to superiors? ______; or (5) Em- 


barrassment to the company? _. 

b. If "yes" is the answer to any of the questions (1), (2), (3), 
(4) or (5) above, please explain fully how such an error 
could occur, the extent of lost time, the possible financial loss , 
or the degree of embarrassment. 

c. Considering the amount of checking, reviewing, or verifying 
your work receives by others, what are the chances of such 
errors or mistakes occurring? 


IV. Job Conditions. 

l. Does your job require any unusual physical effort such as lifting, 
pulling, pushing, standing for leng periods, walking, climbing, 
etc.? 

2. What hazards, 1: any, are involved in the performance of your 
duties? 

V. Add any other information or requirement that you believe would 
be helpful in describing your particular job. 


V 


Employee's Signature 


Comment by Supervisor: 


Supervisor's Signature 


Figure 1.9; Continued. р 
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purpose of the study was explained to all supervisors and employees 
in a séries of meetings. Questionnaires were then distributed to all 
clerical employees. Each employee completed his copy of the form 
and gave it to his supervisor for review. Where supervisor and 
employee had different ideas as tojob duties, these differences were 
reconciled before the questionnaire was returned to the analytical 
staff. The staff of analysts then took the completed questionnaires 
and prepared job descriptions which were reviewed and approved 
by the individual employee, his supervisor, and the committee ( Fig- 
ure 1.3.) These approved descriptions constituted the basic data for 


wage studies and analyses of personnel needs and replacement 
2 о 


problems. 

Employees müy be interviewed by the analyst and information 
reccrded оп a:standardized report form. А questionnaire similar to 
the questionnaire sent to employees can be completed under guid- 
ance of the analyst. This is a feasible procedure where a single 
position is to be studied. The time requirement may become excess- 
ive if large numbers of interviews must be conducted. This method 
is often used when a supervisor must outline the proposed duties 
of a new position to be added to the work force. 

Observation of jobs by a trained analyst, from a technical stand- 
Point, is the most satisfactory of the three methods. Although per- 
sonal preference and local circumstances have led to many variations 
in observational procedure, the basic approach is still that devel- 
oped aiid publicized by the Wai Manpower Commission. This 
method of job analysis establishes four categories of information: 
“what the worker does”; “how he does it"; “why he does it"; and 
"the skill involved in the doing." The first three categories are used 
e of the work. The fourth category meas- 
f the work and serves to define the nature 
indicate their difficulty. There are spe- 
tegories in which information is to be 


in defining nature and scop 
ures the level of difficulty o: 
of skills required in order to 
cific areas in each of these са 

obtained. : ба 


5 See Training ага Reference Manual for Job Analysis, War Manpower Com- 
mission, Bureau of Manpower Utilization, Division of Occupational Analysis 
and Manning Tables (Washington, D- С.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 


1944). z ( 
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W. C. Number 
Grade 
JOB DESCRIPTION 


Job Title: Traveling Claim Adjustor ^ Position Number: 7 
Department: Freight Claim Accounting Location: Xxxxx, Xxxxxx 
Employee's Name: X. X. Xxxxxx Xxxxxxxx Street 
Immediate Supervisor: X. X. Xxxxxxxx Date: May 12, 19xx 
Supervisor's Title: Chief Clerk 


Duties Performed: 

Works under direction of Chief Clerk, Assistant Freight Claim Agent 
and Freight Claim Agent. ~ 

Evaluates damaged freight in the Xxxxxxx, Ххххххх District by investi- 
gating circumstances, inspection at the scene, freight обе or destination 
within assigned territory; studies claim investigator's reports and ne- 
gotiates with claimants or their agents to effect settlement agreements. 
Submits recommendations to superiors for approval and payment. Кес- 
ommendations may be for adjustments or disallowances. 

Spends approximately 10% of time on telephone usually in furnishing 
advice to local agents for handling claim matters or disposition of freight 
and various kinds of inquiries from patrons. 

Decides whether damaged freight should be returned to. shipper for 
repair, taken over by company for salvage or settled with consignee who 
wants possession of damaged material. Makes allowances on claims 
using AAR Claim Rules and Claim Investigators reports as guides. Spot 
settlements seldom exceed $200.00. 

Is responsible for inspection and evaluation of damage at all derail- 
ments, wrecks, fires or floods in the territory. Is notified of such occur- 
rences by Superintendents, Freight Claim Agent, Assistant or Chief Clerk 
of the Freight Claim Dept. Evaluates damage and notifies all inter- 
ested departments and parties. Is required to decide whether materials 
involved in such incidents should be sold at scene or reloaded in other 
cars for shipment to destination or other point for separation, recondi- 
tioning or other disposition. Locates buyers for on scene sales. Supervises 
reloading and checks lading, makes complete report to Superintendent and 
own superior and to shipper and consignee as necessary. 

Investigates questionable claims by examining records of claimants, 
freight station and yard office as ме], as values, market price, weights, 
etc. Locates prospective buyers and sells carload and less than carload 
lots of refused or unclaimed perishables. Bursted bagged geods are 
occasionally sold on the spot, but usually shipped to the warehouse for 
disposition. 

Checks OS&D, Refused and Unclaimed records at freight station to 
determine whether local @аітѕ are being handled promptly to insure 


Figure 1.3. Approved job description for a traveling claims ad,ustor. 
Courtesy of Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company. 
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customer good interest and up-to-date accounting. Examines reports for 
indications of claim producing irregularities and recommends corrections 
in packaging and loading by shippers, foreign lines and company stations. 
Forwards recommendations to appropriate company departments for 
handling. 

Attends loss and damage meetings, assists local agent and yard super- 
visors in forming local loss and damage claim prevention committees, 
arranging dockets and meetings. 

Types all correspendence, sales orders and reports issued from terri- 


tory office as required by the Freight Claim Agent. 
Handles claims outside assigned territory when called upon to do so by 


superiors. 
Travels approximately 2,000 miles per month within territory on trains 
and busses. 
=== 
› Skill NE. 1 
Responsibility — ——— 
Job Conditions — ——— 
Total ен. 
M Grade a 


SKILL 
type correspondence of routine nature. 


Must be able t» compose and 
ployees and customers in negotiations, in- 


Must be able to deal with em 
vestigations, etc. 
a Must be able to learn AAR Regulations. e 
Should have thorough knowledge of Railroad property in assigned area. 
Must have a keen sense of values and current market prices of com- 
modities, and be able to exercise good judgment in evaluating 
mages. of 
Should have considerable previous experien 
in various positions. 


ce in Freight Claims Office 


RESPONSIBILITY 
ompt investigations and evaluations to 


Responsible for accurate and pr 
bility and liability and make r9com- 


determine company resyonsi 


mendations to superior. n 
Errors in judgment could cause considerable financial loss to Company as 


well as embarrassment to superiors and Company. Very little check 
on ectual work performed. 
Superiors informed by reports тоћ incumbent. d 
Has advisory relationship with agents by advising on claim work and 
assisting ir? claim prevention Work. Á 


$ Figure 1.3. Continued. 
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JOB DESCRIPTION — Continued 
JOB CONDITIONS 
Job requires traveling on busses and trains. 
Examines damaged freight in customers' plants and warehouses, as well 
as in cars and company storage areas. 
Job requires considerable walking and some climbing into and on rail- 
road cars. 


Job Sheet Reviewed By 
Evaluated By 


а 

Employee Date Analyst Date 
Prepared By 

Supervisor Date Date 


Figure 1.3. Continued. ^ 


Shartle? gives a comprehensive list of items the analyst should 
cover in making job analyses. These include: 


1. Job name or title. For classification and analysis purposes 
it is always necessary to know the title of the job studied. 
Since short titles may be used for payroll purposes, it is 
important that the analyst determine the title or titles which 
distinguish this job from other jobs. ` 

9. Classification title. The classification title is based on a stan- 
dardized system of grouping jobs or occupations. The system 
in most common usage is based on the Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles." 

3. Department. 'The industry, plant, department, division, and 
section are recorded for eacb.job as aids for its identificat:on. 
Fitting specific jobs into the work of the company will be fa- 
cilitated if organization charts and general summaries of the 
work of a unit are obtained. a ^ 


в Shartle, Occupational Information, pp. 33-38. See also Guide for Analyzing 
Jobs, War Manpower Commission (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
_ Printing Office, 1944); and Michael J. Jucius, Personnel Management ( Chicago: 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1947), pp. 70-101. Job analysis with an emphasis 
on information needed by the interviewer is discussed in some detail by Newel 
C. Kephart, The Employment Interview in Industry (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1952), pp. 25-65; and in Roger M. Bellows and M. 
Franées Estep, Employment Psychology: The Interview (New York: Rinehart 
and Co., Inc., 1954), pp. 38-56. г А ў 

т Dictionary of Occupaticnal Titles, Part I, Definitions of Titles; Part IL 
Titles and Codes. The Job Analysis and Information Section, "Division of Stand- 
ards and Research, United States Employment Service (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1939). - 
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4. Number employed. The number of persons employed in a 

job is of considerable importance in forecasting possible 
needs andsin planning for recruitment. 

5. Hires, quits, job absences. From the point of view of plan- 
ning recruitment these data point to future needs as well as 
providing a rough index of,the success of past recruiting 
efforts. 

6. Work performed. This section is the heart of the job analysis 
process. It contains a brief but complete picture of what the 
employee does, how he does it, why he does it, and the tools 
or materials he uses in doing the job. Estimates of complexity 
may be given, together with a percentage breakdown of the 
total time devoted to various aspects of the job. 

7. Supervision given and received. The number and kinds of 
employees^supervised are shown if it is a supervisory job. 
The kind, of supervision given to the job will also be indi- 
cated. ° 

8. Level of difficulty. Estimates of the kind and degree of skill, 

bility are given under this item as an index 

of complexity of the job. Some of the common factors are: 

ја. Responsibility. This factor is a function of the degree 
of supervision, checks on errors, limits within which the 
job’ must conform, and the loss resulting from error. 
Responsibility affects more than money, materials, or 
equipment since it also covers the work of others, the 
safety of others, and cooperation with others. 


b. Knowledge. Included is all of the knowledge required 


of the worker by the job. This may be knowledge ac- 


quired on the job, from a training program, or in school. 
Initiative or resourcefulness. This refers to the ability to 
meet and deal with new situations. The task of the analyst 
is to determine the type of situation and frequency of oc- 
casions in which the employee is required to act inde- 


pendently. ^ t 
d. Mental alertness. Reference 
tention is demanded to avoi 


to materials and (quipment. | 
e. Judgment. This factor relates to the degree to which the 


individual is required to make independent decisions and 
_the possible consequences of such decisions. 

Е Dexterity. In manipulative operations this factor may, be 
extremely important since it identifies the ability to make 
quick, deft movements end to coordinate movements. 

g. Accuracy. Accuracy relates to the precision or tolerance 
required in handling the product or tools involved in 


"the job. 


knowledge or a 
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e is to the extent to which at- 
d injury to person or damage 
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14. 


15. 


17. 


18. 
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Pay rate. The basic rate of рлу, how computed, frequency 
and method of payment are best obtained from payroll 
records. © 

Hours and shifts. Hours of work and pay rates аге of primary 
concern to job seekers. Where the operation is a continuous 
one, special problems may arise in recruiting employees for 
evening or night shifts. 

Output standards. The ability to meet production standards 
is of concern in employment as well as in recruitment since 
condition of the labor market may require revision of stand- 
ards or application of special training programs to aid new 
workers in reaching established production standards quickly. 
Job combination or breakdown. The analyst looks at tasks 
which go to make up a job to determine if they may be re- 
grouped. If only a portion of the total time of a job is at a 
high skill level, it may be possible to reduce the number of 
skilled people through combining all of tlie skilled tasks in 
one job. In periods of labor shortage, reduction of ski:led 
labor requirements through combining jobs or by breaking 
jobs down into simpler jobs may be the only solution to an 
otherwise impossible recruiting problem. : a 

Job relationship. It is necessary to know the normal channels 
of promotion or transfer in order to carry out a policy of pro- 
motion from within. In outlining relationship of the job 
studied to other jobs, promotional channels and transfer 
possibilities are determined. 

Machines, „10018, equipment, materials used. Although these 
are normally described under the statement of Work per- 
formed, special equipment, unusual or unfamiliar machines 
or materials are described so that full requirements of the 
work will be clear. ^ 
Working conditions. Information on working conditions must 
be obtained: for every job since it may be a major factor in 
attracting applicants. Where working conditions are un- 
pleasant, physical standards may need to be altered. 
Social Environment. Emphasis is on the kinds of interpersonal 
relationships required by the job such as dealing with cus- 
tomers, working as a member of a team, or working in isolated 
areas. 

Physical demands. Knowledge of physical demands of jobs 
is important particularly wher- applicants are scarce and it 
becomes necessary to restudy jobs in order to use physically 
handicapped persons. This topic is discusse more fully in 
Chapter 7. 

Work..r characteristics. Worker abilities necessary to perform 
the job may range from ‘finger dexterity te color perception 
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to ability to remember’ oral instructions. Commonly these 
"tharacteristics?are rated in terms of their importance on the 
job or in terms of how much of the particular ability is re- 
quired. The analyst must avoid rating the characteristics of 
the present employee since he is concerned with job require- 
ments.8 o 
19. Previous experience required. Information on this point is 
of significance in recruitment since it determines, in part, the 
sources to be utilized in obtaining applicants. 
20. Training required. Information in this area may be broken 
down into: 
a. General level of education required by the job. 
b. Vocational training necessary to do the job. 
c. Technical training beyond the high school level required 
for the job. 
d. On-théiob training ог apprenticeship essential to satis- 
factory performance on the job. 

21. Selection methods. How workers are recruited; tools and 
equipment workers must furnish; use of tests and inter- 
views; physical examination; and reference checks, plus any 
other steps followed in the recruitment, selection, and induc- 
tion process. 

Forms for use in job analysis. When items to be covered in the 

job analysis have been determined, it is customary to prepare a form 
50 that data can be recorded systematically. Shartle ° and Ahern !? 


give sample forms which have been used effectively. 
Periodic review of jobs. Information contained in a job descrip- 


tion will be valuable only as long as it represents the current status 


of the job. It is suggested that alkjobs be reviewed at least once a 
year. Special reviews of jobs are necessary whenever reorganizations 
Ог other realignments of work create new jobs or change old ones. 
The addition of new equipment is also an appropriate time for spe- 
Shartle cautions, "One must be carefel to dif- 
alysis. This is not always easy to do. 


8 In conducting job analysis, 
ferentiate job analysis from worker an: alwa 
In worker analysis one studies the worl-ers who are performing jobs to discover 


the characteristics the workers themselves possess. This may be by an inter- 
viewing, testing, or examining technique. In job analysis one will observe 
workers but one is primarily seeking information about the job rather than 
about the workers who are presently employed in it." Occupational Informa- 
tion, рр. 29-30. Reprinted by permission of Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

9 Shartle, Occupational Information, pp. 39-42, 48-51. Sample job descrip- 


tions are given on pp. 79-87. 
10 Eileen Ahern, Handbook of Personrel Forms and Records, Research Report 
А Association, 1949), pp. 122-40. 


No. 16 (New York: American Management 
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cial job reviews since major changes in duties often result. At the 
time of retirement or replacement of long-service employees, espe- 
cially those on one-of-a-kind jobs, careful restudy of the jobs con- 
cerned is advisable. 

Job specifications. Based on the zesults of job analysis, information 
needed in recruiting and screening is usually summarized from the 
job description in what is known as a statement of job specífications. 
The specification gives details on physical, mental, educational, and 
experience requirements in addition to identifying information and 
a summary of job duties. Job specifications for recruiting and 
selection purposes must be in the same set of terms used by the 
employment interviewer in screening and classifying applicants. 
A properly prepared specification will identify the job and provide 
the interviewer with needed background (ог questioning of appli- 
cants. у 

Forecasting Manpower Requirements. Although the principal 
task of recruiting has been referred to as the day-to-day filling of 
requisitions for manpower, it should not be inferred that efficiency 
is achieved by a hand-to-mouth type of operation. Greatest effective- 
ness is achieved when replacement requirements are anticipated in 
advance and planned steps taken to fill those requirements on 
schedule. 

Forecasting of requirements can be accomplished more readily in 
large well-established organizations than in small firms or new enter- 
prises. A company with long experience and a large working 
force has a larger fund of data avai'able upon which to base rredic- 
tions than the small or new firm. At the same time, failure to utilize 
these data and plan ahead may sometimes be even more disrupting 
to a large organization than one in which the number of replace- 


ments required over a given period is small. But the principles are 


the same for organizations of all sizes. Orderly replacement will be 
accomplished only through careful end realistic forecasting of needs 
and through intelligent planning for filling future requirements from 
within the organization or from external sources. с 
Careful forecasting of requirements is most frequently found in 
programs of larger companies. These programs are primarily con- 
cerned with development of personnel for key positions and replace- 
ment of key personnel from outside sources when in-plart supply 


11 For an example see Shartle, Occupational Information, p. 66. 
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а ny methods are used to determine annual re- 
cruiting needs, but the following classifications include the majority: 

1. Annual estimate of vacancies. 

2. Long-range estimate. 

3. Fixed minimum requirerilents. 

4. Specific positions. 
One approach to such forecasting is fo 
key employee development and replacement which involves organi- 
zational analysis on an annual basis by general managers and depart- 
ment directors. A brief summary of key points in Monsanto's pro- 


gram follows: 
bi ^ 

General Managers and Staff Department Directors are re- 
sponsible Sor having an annual examination made of their 
organization structure and its adequacy for the assigned func- 
tions and for anticipated changes. This analysis includes a 
review of the incumbents in key positions in the Senior Execu- 
tive and Executive, Administrative and Professional Specialists 
levels. It also records current vacancies and probable changes 
in the organization's personnel. Opportunities should be sought 
where possible for realigning the organization into a more ade- 
quate structure for discharging its function and for more ef- 
ficiently utilizing the services of professional employees. 

The organizational analysis provides the framework of job 
requirements which individual employees ave expected to fill 
and against which their performance and potential are appraised. 
When combined with the evaluation of personnel, this examina- 
tion leads to the preparation of the annual replacement schedule 
skowing the name, age and quality of performance of each 
incumbent; his estimated potential within the Company for 
various higher level positions; and the obvious replacement for 
each key position and his extent of readiness.!? 

A somewhat similar type of annual forecasting of replacement 
needs is made by the Soccny-Vacuum Company. Its priniary con- 
cern is with positions calling for highly skilled and managerial per- 
sonnel. Socony emphasizes the responsibility of each supervisor in 
preparing this forecast as may be seen in the following extracts from 
the policy statements.'? ) 


is inadequate. Ма 


und in Monsanto's program for 


12 Development of Key Employees (St. Louis, Мо.: Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, November 1952), рр. 10-11. Reprinted by permission of Monsanto 
Chemical Company. A 

13 Supervisors Handbook (New York: Eastern Marketing Region, Socony 
Vacuum Company, Inc., 1949), PP- 18-15. Reprinted by permission. 
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А. Review organization requirements periodically to determine 
the number of employees required to fill key positions in all 
functions and at all levels. 

It is the responsibility of each Manager, General, Division, 
District, Field or Department Head to determine at least an- 
nually (July 1), the number ôf additional qualified employees 
that will be required in key positions in his function during 
the succeeding two years. The following factors should be 
considered: 

1. Normal loss of present employees in key positions through: 
a. Promotion to key positions at higher level in the or- 


ganization. 

b. Demotion resulting from continued unsatisfactory per- 
formance. , 

c. Retirement. 

d. Ш health. % 


e. Resiguation. , 

2. Creation of new key positions anticipated due to expansion 
of the activity. 

3. Elimination of certain key positions anticipated due to 
change in the organization structure, method of operation, 
etc. - 

Having carefully considered all applicable factors, the number 
and type of key positions to be filled in his function during the next 
two-year period should be recorded by the Manager or Depart- 
ment Head for early discussion with his immediate supervisor. 

B. Review the personnel in each function periodically for em- 
ployees qualified immediately or upon completion of special 
training assignments to fill key positions as openings arise and 


in accordance with the number and type previously deter- 
mined. 


C. Review the qualifications of personnel recommended for key 
positions and endorse their selection as candidates for future 
consideration. Provide training if recommended. Check 
progress and perforraance periodically. Supply additional per- 
sonnel from outside sources. a 

D. Make provision in expense budgets for'cost of training and in 
capital expenditure budgets for: such facilities in each division 
as are required, 


During periods of limited labor supp!y the problem of forecasting 
manpower requirements on a broader basis than that described in 
the two programs cited ^bove becomes even more ‘Important. For 
example, most cpmpanies in the tight labor markets of World War 
II found that plans for expansion‘of plant and production facilities 
of necessity had to be made in terms of available manpower as well 
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as insterms of avcilability of materials. This was true not only in 
planning for expansion, but in most instances in planning for main- 
tenance of a stable working force even when production was sched- 
uled for a relatively constant level. Considerable attention was 
given to this problem by the War Manpower Commission. In addi- 
tion to forecasting national trends in labor supply and demand, ‘the 
Commission provided assistance to individual companies. Much of 
this assistance was given in aiding an organization in the develop- 
ment of manning tables. These manning tables or manpower in- 
ventories not only aided in reallocation of personnel within the plant 
but also provided a realistic basis for forecasting future manpower 
requirements. 

Manning tabigs. To forecast manpower requirements a manning 
takle is prepared showing, by department or division, the number of 
positions in each job category or title. А certain level of production 
is assumed and, on that basis, the desirable combination of em- 
ployees, classified by jobs, is established. 

Figures 1.4 and 1.5 illustrate manning table forms developed and 
used during World War П. Part I (Figure 1.4) provided a summary 
of occupational information data for the existing work force. Part 
II (Figure 1.5) outlined future labor needs in each of the job cate- 
Zories, Е е 

Establishing а Recruiting Quota. In some enterprises, notably 
sales, a certain amount of flexibility may exist in the size of the 
workirfg force. This is especially.true in commission selling. How- 
ever, no matter how flexible the organization, some measure of con- 
trol is needed in planning for replacements to maintain an optimum 
force. Кадоз 25 raises а number of fundamental questions to be 
answered in setting up a recruiting quota for salesmen. These ques- 
tions, although oriented to‘ sales personnel, are also relevant to re- 
cruiting in other fields. He directs attention to: quantity versus qual- 
ity; manpower needs expressed in terms of production; replacement 


дА а i ning tzbles and their application, see Carroll L. 
Shara шгып Table A Personnel Blueprint," Occupations, XXII, 
No. 1, (1943), 20-23; and War Manpower Commission Publications, Instruc- 
tions for Preparing Manning Tables (1943), Information Concerning Manning 
Tables (1944); and U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, 
USES, Reference Manual for In-Plant. Manpower Planning (1951). 

15 William Rados, How to Select Better Salesmen (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1946), pp. 368-79. 
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needs; and needs for expansion. Rados describes his plan for meet- 
ing sales manpower needs in this way: 


The method of arriving at estimates is through the use of 
an Estimated Sales Manpower Quota worksheet. The main 
steps in preparing this estimate are as follows: 

1. Estimate how much the average salesman will contribute 
in sales volume. The average per man divided into the organ- 
ization's total sales quota will determine approximately the 
minimum number of men needed. 

2. If this number is greater than the existing sales organ- 
ization, determine the number of new personnel to be added. 

3. Now raise the net total of new people by an estimated 
percentage to allow for turnover, illness, and transfers. 

4. Next determine how many people must be interviewed to 
select the gross total of trainees. In some indust.ies, ten men 
must be interviewed for every one hired. In others, the ratio - 
may be twenty to one. Whatever your experience, estimate the 
total number of men who must be interviewed.!9 


Forecasting manpower requirements for production operations 
does not normally fall to the personnel staff. In the preparation of 
cost estimates for the manufacture of a new article or model, the 
production staff must include the unit labor charge as a factor in the 
budget or estimate." Determination of man-hour requirements can 
become an exceedingly complex matter since the amount of man- 
power does not always vary in direct proportion to productive out- 
put. Accordingly, the study of methods, standards, and processes is 
usually assigned to the industrial епріпеег.18 

Recruitment Problems Change. The information provided by job 
descriptions and job specifications, combined with realistically de- 
rived staffing standards, prescribe the manpower requirements for 
accomplishing the objectives of an organization. It is the problem 
of recruitment to discover the sources uf manpower to match the 
requirements of the staffing schedule in order to utilize effective 


16 Rados, Нош to Select Better Salesmen, p. 374. Reprinted by permission 
of Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

17 Jucius, Personnel Management, рр. 102-125, has a brief discussion of sales 
forecasts, production schedules, and the resulting determination of manpower 
needs. 

18 The methods and пале employed are covered in such works as 
Ralph M. Barnes, Motion and Time Study (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1942), and M. E. Mundel, Systematic Motion and-Time Study (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947). 
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meang of attracting manpower in sufficient numbers to permit 
adequate selection of an efficient work force. 

Recruitment is a continuing function. The day-to-day filling of 
requisitions from various departments and divisions is the typical 
task. The extent of recruitment necessary for a given organization 
and the techniques used are dependent upon many factors within 
the enterprise and in the community. It is the responsibility of those 
members of the personnel staff charged with carrying out the re- 
cruiting function to be sensitive to changes in the internal organi- 
zation which affect the type of operations and, hence, the type of 


manpower required. In the community, while the condition of the 
gnificance is the standing 


local labor market is important, of greater si 

of the company» Recruitment problems will be eased if the company 
ћаѕ ће reputation of being a good place to work. Members of the 
Personnel staff have a continuing obligation to see that this repu- 


tation is established and maintained. 


СНА P T Е.В T у Q 


Manpower Resources 


In the Company’ 


VV нем А PERSONNEL requisition is received from a department, 
several questions are immediately raised for the eniployment man- 
ager. What are the specific job requirements for the position to be 
filled? What kind of a man must we find to meet these requirements? 
Where shall we start looking to find a man with qualifications to 
match these requirements? 

The first two questions can be answered by information from job 
analysis. The job description will prescribe the nature of the work: 
duties, responsibilities, physical demands, salary, and so forth. The 
job specification will show the specific qualifications of the man who 
must be found: amount and type of experience, special training 
special , abilities and aptitudes, age, physical qualifications, and 
other factors of importance. If recent job analysis is not available 
to answer these questions, information about the position should be 
obtained directly from the responsible supervisor. In «ome cases 
the experienced personnel man may have firsthand knowledge of 
the job and feel qualified to list worker requirements himself. It is 
wise, even in these cases, for the personnel man to verify his in- 
formation with the supervisor. Jobs change, new equipment, new 
procedures may simplify a job or inake it more complex. А telephone 
call or short interview with the supervisor who will hire a man from 
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those you recruit can direct your search more specifically. Much 
time айа effort сал, be saved by knowing in advance the kind of man 
you must find to meet the requirements of the position to be filled. 
Where do we start our search to find the man we need? Answers 
to this question will be at hand if evaluation of sources for different 
types of workers has been made previously. Information from such 
evaluations will permit concentration on sources found most effective 
in the past for obtaining employees with the skills and potentialities 
needed. Evaluation of sources may in many instances point up the 
importance of first reviewing "inside sources"—those within the com- 
Pany— before going too far afield to attract applicants. 
. Two main in-plant sources are discussed in this chapter. The first 
15 review of present employees. Is the man we want already on our 
Payroll but in a position where we are not using his fullest skills? 
The Second source is nomination of applicants by employees. Do 
any of our present employees have acquaintances who possess the 
skills and other qualifications we need—acquaintances who might 
be attracted to the opportunities we can offer? 


Review of Present Employees 


T Every organization has employees who can work effectively on 
jobs other than their own. The jobs to which an employee could be 
transferred satisfactorily may be at the same or a higher level than 

is present job. These jobs may be in his own or other departments. 

Ost companies have found that many employees in departments 
undergcing reductions in force con satisfactorily fill vacancies in 
other departments. Attention is usually given to such employees 
when one department is reducing and others are expanding or have 
need of replacements due to normal turnover. Too frequently, how- 
€ver, personnel people fail to recognize their own employees’. poten- 
talities during “normal” periods of relative balance in needs among 
departments. It is easier to run аг advertisement or call an employ- 
ment agency to get people to fll vacancies. But what is the cost of 
this failure to look inside the organization first before going outside 


for employee replacements? 


at happens when one department is laying off employees at 


the same time that recruiters are inaking determined efforts to find 
employees with similar qualifications for another department? An 
important loss is in skilled employees from the department being 


т ~ 
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reduced. They not only know their jobs, they know the company. 
They are probably highly loyal to it. How long will it take to bring 
newly recruited employees to the same level of skill and loyalty? 
How much will it cost? How many new employees will have to be 
hired before a satisfactory empleyee will be obtained? And what 
are the effects on morale of other employees in the company who 
are aware of what is taking place? 

Other questions which should concern the personnel executive re- 
late to “promotion from within.” Few if any personnel policy state- 
ments have been written which do not say we will “promote from 
within.” But, in practice, how often is it done? Do you really prac- 
tice what you preach? Or do you lack the kind of readily available 
information on employees that makes for easy spotting of good pro- 
motional prospects? ў 

The skill inventory. Conservation and full utilization of present 
employees requires a knowledge of all their job skills as well as in- 
formation on relationships of jobs within the plant. Use of a skill 
inventory ' is recommended as a first step to aid in development of 
a comprehensive file of employee skills. Such a file provides data 
which may reveal many possibilities for horizontal or vertical trans- 
fer within the plant. Use of this technique eliminates to a large 
extent the practice referred to above of laying off employees in one 
department while hiring the same type of employees for another. 

Examples from a questionnaire designed to obtain information on 
experience and training of employees to give a skill inventory are 
shown in Figures 2.1 and 2.2. A-ditional information may ђе re- 
quired in some cases. In others, factors such as educational level 
may be omitted if already a matter of record in the personnel files. 
In large organizations, results of such a questionnaire may be coded 
and punched on machine-sort cards to facilitate discovery of needed 
skills quickly. e 

If size of the organization doe« not justify use of punch-card 
sorting to locate needed employee skills, other methods may be used 
to speed the sorting job. A key-sort system may be found effective 
in ar organization of from about 300 to 3000 employees? An ex- 


1 The Reference Manual for In-Plant Manpower Planning (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, April, 1951), gives a detailed description of 
a method for making an inventory of skills of present employees. . 


2 Key-sort cards are manufactured by the McBee Company, Athens, Ohio. 
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= INSTRUCTIONS: Please complete and return this torm promptly. 
> ЕШ й out at home if you wish. Additional pages have becn 


GENERAL ,° gb pee opes 


may keep one copy if you with. И you need help in complet. 


INFORMATION —— seem 


ЈЕ 
First Мате Middle Name Last Мате 


г name in the space provided on the front cover?) 


(Have you also written you 


@ 


Address. 
Number Street City State or Province 


4. Social Security Number. 


3. Railway Identification Number. 


General Office or Division — Location. 


5. Department. — — ———' 
"Town 


` 
о 
6. Мас O 7. White О 8. Height ———. 
Female O Colored O Fu. Ins. 
* 
d Weight 
^ Pounds 
. Age at last birthda’ 10. Date of и 
= i y Years Month Day Year 


+ In what country were you born? 


Of what country are you а авки 


12. Marital status. (check опе): 
Single O 5 Married О 


Widowed О Divorced О 


13. How many dependents do you have? 


"Total 


Р Ген) 
Wife ог Husband Children Under 18 Parents Others 


14. Give the year of birth of children under 18, if any: 


15. When was the first time you were ever hired by the Pere Marquette or the Chesapeake and Ohio? 


Month | Day Yar 


I AS 
16, If you have not continuously worked for the Pere Marquette or the Chesapeake and Ohio since 


H У u last hire™. 
you were first hired, when were yo MON Day Tar 


ll Questionnaire. (General Information «items). 
ke and Ohio Railway Company. 


ample of a key-sort card is given in Figure 2,3. Cards of this type are 
used by punching out holes on the edge of the сагф аё are coded 
for different employee skills. Cards'are then assembled in a pack and 


Figure 2.1. Example of a Ski 
Courtesy of the Chesapea 
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EXPERIENCE 


17. What was the title of your first job on the Pere Marquette or the Chesapeake and Ohio? 


18, Title of present job 


1 have held this job since. 


Month Day Year 


19. What job did you hold with the Pere Marquette just before you came to your present job? 


ОАК N СЕ m9 Аг ___ 


1 held this job пошо Ш 
Month Day Year Month Day Year 


90. You have just shown your most recent jobs. Now list below all other jobs you have held on the 
Pere Marquette and with all other employers. Begin with the most recent one and work back 
from there. Additional space, if necessary, is provided on page 8. 


Name of Employer 


Number of 
Yoars Worked 


Place of 
Employment 


21. How many years’ experience have you had ina supervisory position?. 


1 


n Figure 2.1 Continued. (Experience items). 


a long wire “needle” run through holes in the edge of the pack 
representing the skill desired. The needle is then raised. Cards with 
holes unpunched remain on the needle and those with holes punched 
out for the skill sought drop out‘of the pack. . 

Smaller firms-may find a system of cross-referenced file cards ade- 
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EDUCATION 


22 Please circle the highest school grade completed 
А YEARS OF SCHOOL 


GradeSchool №1 42^ 5 4 5 6.07108 
HighSchool 9 10 Il f2 
College 1 2 3 4 
199. 2 


College Post-graduate 


23. Please indicate below cach kind of school attended. Under “Type of School" include such school- 
ing as College or University, Business, Trade or Vocational, Correspondence or Extension, etc. 


Indicate which courses were taken at night. 
What 
Did you graduate or 
‘omplete the course? obtained? 
x 


Date of 
Leaving Name and Location 


соза 
у ———_ 


24. What were your major subjects? 
In High School RS E 


In College Eee 
Night, or Correspondence School? How 


25. What courses, if any, did you take in Trade, Business, 
long was cach КИ КОЕРУ лие n ти 


her than your regular studies did you participate?. 


26. While in school, in what activities ot 


What elective offices did you hold?- 
ors or recognition did you receive in school or college? — ——— — — — —— 


27. What special hon 


Figure 2.1. Continued. (Education items). 


rposes. Each skill of ап employee is written at 


quate for sorting pu 
the top of a separate card and identification of employee on the body 


of the card. Thus, for one employee, one card may suffice; whereas, 
for an employee with multiple skills, a number of cards may be 
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SKILLS 


28. 


On this and the next page is a list of skills which might be used on the Railway. It is divided 
into six sections: Skilled Trades, Railroad Operating Skills, Clerical Skills, Service Agents, Engi- 


neering and Technical, and Admi 
writing in the number of years of trai 


rative. Look through the list and indicate your skills by 
ng anb experience you have had for each of your abilities. 


If you have had only 1⁄4 year or 1⁄4 of a year experience in a certain skill, mark this in also. Indi- 


cate this both for the skills used on your present jol 
not find in the list some ability which you have а 


b and for other skills you may have. If you do 
nd which you believe might be useful on the 


Railway, write it in at the bottom of the next page under "Remarks." 


Yeors of Yoors of 
Code ET Training or Code ET] Trolning or 
e Experienco 
Е Е e 
Skilled Trad Railroad Operating Skills 
1 Air Brake Work Brakeman 
2 Axeman ., 100 Passenger . — 
У Blacksmith 102 Freight _ 
4 — Haromerimith 4% mid e == 
5 Moilermaker .... Conductor 
104 Passenger — 
Carpenters, 105 — Freight —_ 
6 Cabinet Makers 106 Yard . —— 
7 General .... 107 Dispatcher ——— 
B Maintenance of Equipment . 108 Leverman ——— 
9 Maintenance of Way 109 Locomotive Engineer — 
10 Ship Carpentry. 110 Locomotive Fireman —— 
Electrician... 11 Inspector of Operations — 
12 Fuel Inspector (instructor). 112 Policeman (М — 
18 Furniture Repairer .. HS Рене „вече ——— 
14 Inspector Maintenance 114 Road Foreman of Engines. _—— 
15 Lineman ....... 115 Safety Agent .... — 
16 Machine Operator . 116 Telegraph Operator . — 
17 Machiniu . 117. Telephoner — 
н Мет 7 118 "Irainmaster -—— 
е! е ol well i 
20 Motor Car Mechanic . а Wier Tende ecc EIL 
= А 121 Yardmaster . ——- 
5 en. А 
25 Pattern Maker . но Ете 
24 Photography 141 Fantryman . —— 
25 Plumber .... 142 Restaurant Operation —— 
26 Portable Steam Equipment 145 Steward ..... Маа: 
Operation (any kind) ............. 14 — Waiter (Waitress) . ——— 
Railroad Car Repairer Floating Equipment 
т Freight 130 — Boat Dispatcher 
28 Pawenger 151 — Boatswain 
29 Seamstress . 152 Captain 
$0 Section Forero: 153 Deck Hand —— 
31 Sheetmetal Work IM, Engines EP = 
30 — Pipefiter 155 Мае. —— 
33 156 — .Oilcr and —— 
и 157 Pilot .. 
35 158 — Purser —— 
36 Track Laying und Surfacing. M9. Quinam. E 
37 Upholyering ME onem ect 
Dock and 
Welding 165 — Larry Car Operator —— 
38 Саз Burning . .MÁ Leg Operator ... — 2 
39 Саз Welding 167 Pier or Dock Laborer — 
40 — Electric Welding 168 ет Operator = | 


1 
Figure 22. Example of a Skill Questionnaire. (Specific Skills). Courtesy of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company. 


required. Level of skill, length of experience, and so forth, may also 
be recorded on {йе card. Cards for each skill are then assembled and 
filed together. Notations should”be made on cards representing 
skills which are related to each other—those in similar job families- 
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This will facilitate cross-referencing of related skills. This type of 
cross-referencing is particularly helpful when the file for a needed 
skill does not contain enough cards to meet requirements. 

Using this inside source—looking first at skills of present em- 
ployees—eases many recruitment problems. Also, its effect on em- 
ployee morale should not be overlooked. The classic Hawthorne 
studies 3 indicate that employees react favorably when management 
takes note of a worker as an individual. Where action in effecting 
transfers and promotion follows development of a skill inventory 
the morale effect will be enhanced. 

The use of tests. Many employees may have limited, if any, job 
experiences related to other jobs in the organization other than 
their own. Use of a skill inventory based on previous experience 
will have little “value for such employees. Even though inex- 
perienced, many employees may have excellent potential that is not 
revealed by a review of their experience records. Personnel testing 
provides a means of developing an inventory of aptitudes and in- 
terests which can make a valuable supplement to the skill inventory. 
Tests can aid in uncovering personnel with superior learning ability, 
mechanical aptitude, clerical aptitude, manual dexterities, and other 


aptitudes, Identification of personnel with high aptitudes through 


use of personnel tests can reveal those who can be quickly trans- 
ш. Personnel testing 


ferred to other jobs with a minimum of training 5 
will help the personnel man spot those employees with the capacity 
to learn a new job quickly and reach required production levels in 
the shortest possible time. 


Where tests are given routinely to all new applicants, a substantial 


file of test records will be available for most employees. Information 
on employees hired before testing commenced in the organization, 
and those hired without tests, can be gained through an in-plant 
testing program. All employees not previously tested in connection 
with their employment are given. a standard battery of personnel 
tests appropriate to the jobs in the organization. Results of tests for 
all personnel can then be recorded on their qualification cards— 


whether these cards be of the IBM, key-sort, or card-file type. ° 


Sorting of cares to reveal potential for transfer should include con- 
> ience. Cases will be 


sideration of test results as well as previous experien®™ 

found where experience may appear adequate for transfer, but test 
3 

саза Roethlisberger and William J. Dickson, Management and the Worker 


(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1946). 
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scores may recommend against change in job. Perhaps one reason 

the employee is not now in a job in which he ha: had previous ex- 

perience is that he does not have the aptitude for it. Others with : 
tested aptitudes that are at the level required for another job may 

be better adapted to making a job change than those who report 

previous experience in similar types of work. АП factors should 

be checked before making decisions on transfers to ensure that 

those selected for job change are the ones who will contribute most 

to the organization in their new assignments. 

In-plant development of personnel. Development of present 
employees for jobs of more responsibility in an organization is most 
effective when procedures are formalized and where one person in 
the industrial relations department has specific responsibility for 
conduct and follow-up of the program. Without formalized pro- 
cedures, few policies of promotion-from-within are effective. Infor- 
mation from skill inventories and from test results must be combined 
with supervisors’ performance ratings. Careful reviews of such in- 
formation must be made periodically so that progress of all employ- 
ees may be checked continually, and opportunities for their 
advancement when ready not overlooked. 

А personnel development program is directly tied to analysis of 
both present and future organizational personnel requirements. It 
becomes a part of the forecast of future needs and reflects potential 
within the organization to fill those needs. It has a direct effect on 
establishing current and future recruiting quotas. And, it provides 
management ani effective tool for making promotion-from-within a 
reality. An effective personnel development program will mean that 
the majority of new hires will be in entry-level jobs. The large share 
of higher-level replacements will be obtained from within the 
organization. 


Organizations with active personnel development programs fre- 
quently find that a system of personnel development committees aids 
in implementation of the plan. Committees are composed of the per- 
sonnel. development coordinator in. the industrial relations depart- 
ment, the training director, the supervisor of personnel in a depart- 
ment, the industrial relctions director—or another member of the 
department who is familiar with company-wide personnel needs, 
and a member of the line organization above the level of. the super- 
visor whose personnel are considered by the comi 


Е | mittee, and whe is 
familiar with work of all departments in the orga 


nization. This line 
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manager may, in many cases, be the plant superintendent or his 
assistant. 

Before the meeting of a committee, records on all personnel to be 
reviewed are assembled by the personnel development coordinator. 
Summaries of educational and experience backgrounds are prepared. 
To these are added personnel test results and a recent performance 
rating by the immediate supervisor of each employee in the group 
to be considered. These data are then presented to the development 
committee with the immediate supervisor concerned taking an active 
part in discussing assets and liabilities of all of his subordinates. 
Performance on present job is an important factor that is considered. 
Perhaps even more important is his potential for advancement. Is 
he ready now? Does he need additional training? If so, what kind 
of training? Do we have in-plant facilities to provide that training, or 
is it better to make arrangements with outside educational organiza- 
tions to give the training required? What does the man himself think 
about moving up in the organization? Is he ambitious, does he want 
a higher-level job? Is he trying to improve himself and is he willing 
to take additional training needed to equip him for responsibilities 
at a higher level? Or, is he the kind of man who likes his specialty, 
wants to stay in it, and does not want to be burdened with more 
responsibility that would be found in a higher-level job? АП of 
these factors are reviewed by the personnel development committee. 
If a man has potential for advancement and is ready for it, but oppor- 
tunities are not present in his own department, consideration is 
given to’ needs of other departménts. Can he be transferred else- 
where in the organization where his skills and aptitudes for a higher- 
level job can be utilized? Questions of this type may often require 
the calling in by the committee of other supervisors and department 
heads to verify prospects for.maximum utilization of personnel being 
reviewed. Plans for transfer are arranged by the committee with 
other department heads, and plans for replacement of the man trans- 
ferred are also handled or passed to the industrial relations director 
for action. ° be E 

Regular meetings of personnel development committees provide 
the industrial relations department with an up-to-date picture of 
personnel resources within the company. An active personnel de- 
velopment-program makes it difficult for a man to get lost in an 
organization. He is being reviewed continually by his supervisor; 
results of those reviews are added to other information about the 
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employee and he is reviewed periodically by the developmen* ce 
mittee. If he has potential, that potential is deveioped and used. 
An example of a soundly conceived and continuing personnel de- 
velopment program is found in the Creole Petroleum Corporation 
which operates in Venezuela, South America. The Creole plan is 
discussed here since, in spite of the language difficulties encountered 
in foreign operations, it is a program that has reached a stage of 
development which might well set a pattern for many North 
American companies which have yet to achieve a formalized pro- 
gram of personnel development. It operates on a committee plan 
much in the manner described briefly above. At present, it is con- 
cerned with personnel from first-line supervision up through middle 
management. Plans for its expansion downward {о cover all per- 
sonnel are being made. Above the middle management level, an 
executive development program is in operation to develop top 
executives. Insight into operation and responsibility for the pro- 
gram can perhaps best be gained by a review of policies ard pro- 
cedures published by Creole for guidance of management members 
charged with implementation of the program. The objectives of the 
Creole program and allocation of responsibilities fur its operation 


are given in the introductory statements from the Personnel Develop- 
ment Guide (Figure 24). 


Creole's Personnel Develo 
tail concerning various phas 
methods of performance г 


pment Guide goes into considerable de- 


job families. Informa- 


à g eiaployees into Positions‘ requiring 
additional skill or responsibility. 


Figure 2.4. From Регзопле! Development Guide, 
Reprinted by permission. 
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1. Authority and respensibility: 

The Personnel D velopment Plan fits into the existing Creole organi- 
zation without causing any modifications or changes in the established 
authorities and responsibilities. It is a formalization and standardization 
of work that has been done for some time. It in no way changes the 
existing authorities and responsibilities апа in the Committees referred 
to throughout the Plan, the final authority rests with the Chairman and 
the members of the Committees serve essentially as an advisory body. 


2. Objectives: 

There are three fundamental objectives of the Personnel Develop- 
ment plan. These are: 

:01 To analyze continually organization requirements in terms of 

all positions so that the replacement needs are evident to the responsible 
Supervisors. ' 
. 02 To appraise 
in their present positions, 
requirements and x nee 
the Company. 

.03 To provide a systematic method for selecting and developing 
Workers so that qualified replacements are available when vacancies occur. 


n 

the workers of the Company to determine adequacy 
potentialities for advancement, their training 
ds to qualify them for advancement within 


8. Coverage of the Plan: 

The Personnel Development Plan 
the Executive Development Program. 
each person is reviewed by some Co! 
emphasis will be placed upon supervisory positions. Personnel Develop- 
ment is primarily concerned with providing qualified replacements for 
future anticipated needs. In covering the positions and workers under its 
jurisdiction, each Committee reviews the supervisory appraisals of the 
respective workers, plans for promotions and transfers, and considers 
in detail the development assignments and training plans. Committees 
are required to endorse or reject in advance the persons recommended 
for develupment and eventual адуапсетеп!. When a Committee deter- 
mines that there is no particular need for developing an individual to 
fill a higher position, or he does not show any particular potential for 
advancement, no action is taken їп the man’s case at that time. The 
same situation is reviewed at the regular periodic meetings, and in this 
way the needs of the Company. will be constantly analyzed in relation 
to the manpower that is availabie. 

Where individuals are not satisfactory in their present positions, the 
Committees review the situation and^decide on what positive action 
should be taken. This is then carried out in accordance with policy. 

4. Basic responsibilities: d 

.01 The Operating Organizations: The Operating Organizations at 
all levels have the Dasic responsibility and authority for carrying out the 
i continued next page 


covers all workers not included in 
Every position is considered and 
mmittee, but initially the primary 


Creole Petroleum Corporation. 
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Personnel Development Program within their jurisdiction, subject to the 
provisions of paragraph .02 below, regarding staff function positions in 
Operating Organizations. As the ranking Management representatives, 
the Chairmen of the Committees have the final authority and responsi- 
bility under established policy and procedure. 


02 Responsibilities of Staff Organizations: The Staff Department 
Managers are required to maintain a current plan for making available 
to the Operating Departments a sufficient nmuber of personnel, ade- 
quately qualified and trained in the specialized function and acceptable 
to the Operating Department, to carry out the field staff function 
activities that are under the Operating Departments. In connection with 
this, Operating Departments are to secure the advice and counsel of the 
Staff Department on proposed personnel actions concerning those staff 
employees. Transfers of specialized personnel from the kind of work 
which is within the scope of a particular department, со another kind of 


work outside its Scope, are not to be made without the concurrence of 
the Staff Department involved. » 


:03 Supervisors: The supervisors at all levels in the Company have 


as a primary responsibility the development of their subordinates so that 


they may progress in the Company. The supervisor doing an outstanding 
job is one developing someone to replace himself. 


Figure 2.4. Continued. 

Development of 
job and worker ch: 
characteristics mu: 


be quickly reviewed, grou 


shown in Figure 2.7, 


Estimates of worker ch 


і aracteristics are made by job analysts. In 
the ÜSES procedure th os s у 


ese estimates are made аз a part of the 
ће Master Sheet (Figure ::6.), then gives а 


s from the job analysis which are most useful 
in comparing jobs to discover similarities and differences. 


Experience has shown that the "action verb'' is the most useful 


д + 
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4. dustrial Relations responsibility: 


The Industrial Relations personnel have additional responsibilities 
to those of other Staff Departments in relation to this program. 

:01 If requested by the Chairmap of a Committee the appropriate 
Industrial Relations organization will provide a Secretary for the 
Committee. 

.02 The appropriate Industrial Relations organization will provide 
the following staff services for Committees as requested: 

1 Training: The Training Staff works closely with Personnel 
Development Committees assisting with the Training Pro- 
grams required to fulfill their objectives. 

2 Rating and Testing as outlined in Chapter VII. 

3 ^Personnel records: Information required by Committees is 
provided from records. 

03 The Industrial Relations Department Manager has the following 
responsibilities: ° 
1 To develop the program and to prepare changes from time 

to time to Reep it current with Management needs. 

2 To,advise the various Personnel Development Committees 
in the administration of the Plan. 

8 То keep informed of the working of the program throughout 
the Company. 

4 То aid in the coordination of Personnel Development activi- 
ties on a Company-wide basis. 

5 To work with Committees at all levels as requested by the 
Committee Chairman on any special personnel development 
problems. 

6 То make any recommendations to Department Managers he 
may see as possible after study of the charts, for filling 
requisitions from within tbe Company before outside employ- 
ment is authorized. 

1 Coordinating, insofar as possible, the movement of personnel 
between different geographical areas of the Company, in 
cases of promotion or transfer so that the best qualified in- 
dividuals are those who are promoted to the open positions. 

8 Reporting to the Executive Development Committee as re- 


quested by the Chairman. 


4 9 Through correspondence “with affiliates, develop the transfer 
of foreign service workers, who have been replaced by 
Venezuelans, to other companies. 

в 
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Figure 9.5. From Pcisonnel Development Guide, Creole Petroleum Corporation. 
Reprinted by permission. 


— 
° Since publication of its Personnel Denelopment Guide, Creole has assigned 
the responsibilities in items 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 7 as functions of the Management 


Development Coordinator. 
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factor in grouping similar jobs into families. The action үн T ы 
one word or two in a job description which best describes + n 
done in a job. Аз aids for its analysts, the USES реси ОА 
Analysis Section has listed several hundred action verbs. T к v 3 
have been assigned three-digit codes to simplify and spee ме 
parison of work performed on different jobs. Examples of T 5 
action verbs coming under the more general action verbs of.as 
sembling and joining are shown below with their codes.* 


Assembling Joining 
0 0 2 Setting 020 Welding 
0 0 4 Installing 0-2 2 Najling 
0 0 6 Rigging 024 Gluing 
0 0 8 Setting-up 0 2 6 Tying 
0 1 0 Weaving 0 2 8 Sewing 


Checking action verbs in the job description one can quickly code 
the one or two most important. This coding speeds the comparison 
of jobs for purposes of grouping them into families. From the ae 
examples, one can quickly check the 0 0 6 codes on jobs ап 
group all rigging jobs together; or you can look for Ње0 2 4 codes 
and bring together all gluing jobs without regard to the department 
in which they are found. 

In discussing factors to 1 


look for in developing occupational fam- 
ilies, Shartle makes several 


pertinent suggestions. He says: 
appears to reveal the strongest “family 


tie” is the work performed - which may be expressed in the 


action verb... . That is, if occupations are grouped on the 
basis of work performed they see 


The one item which 


* This example taken бош Shartle, Occupational Information, p. 177. Re- 


printed by permission of Prentice-Hall, Inc. The complete list of action verbs 
may be obtained by writing to 


Occupational Analysis ‘Section, United States 
Employment Service, Washington 25, р. С. 
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E terial used would be suficient. The two items in coniunction 
which seem tb reveal the strongest "familv tie" are the work 
performed and the materials worked with.5 


The process of comparing jobs begins after characteristics for 
each job have been determined ànd coded. This information can be 
punched on cards for each job so that jobs can be compared with the 
least loss of time. Here again, as in the case of sorting skill inven- 
tories, three main methods may be used. In large organizations 
machine-sort cards are most practical In medium sized firms a 
speed-sort or key-sort card is usually adequate. Hand-sort cards made 
up in the personnel office may be used if the number of different 
jobs is 40 to 50 or less. The key-sort method is applicable to the 
largest number of firms with formalized personnel departments. 
B). Coded across the top of the card is identifying 


(See Figure 2.8) 
information, and space for coding data such as experience, machines 
r-right 


and tools worked with, and materials used. On the uppe 
for codes on nature of work. On the lower-right side 
for coding information on worker 
oding is based on the Worker 


side is space 
and along the bottom are spaces 
characteristics. In the example, c 
Characteris&cs Form shown in Figure 2.7. Sorting is done with 
a long needle as described on page 46. Use of this method makes 
comparison of jobs a relatively speedy operation once the cards 
have been prepared and punched. In view of the importance of 


“nature of work done” and “materials used in the doing,” these 
orting to set up job 


factors are usually the starting points in s 


families. 

After sorting the cards and obtaining initial groupings of job 
families, several judgments must be made before accepting the re- 
sults of sorting as final. Some jobs may be sorted into a job family 
that for certain purposes should be placed in another family. Level 
of skill for a job is an example of this. It may be necessary to omit 
jobs of lower skill from а family to avoid downgrading of employees 
if the families are being prepared to aid in horizontal transfer of 
workers. For purposes of upgrading, however, relationships among 
jobs and job families at different levels of skill should be carefully 


noted and recorded on the job family listing. 
5 Shartle, Occupational Information, Р. 184. Reprinted by permission of 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
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Another factor to consider in determining classification of jobs 
into families is the degree of relationship acceptable.for including a 
job in a given family. The exercise of judgment is important here, 
particularly in borderline cases. In cases of doubt it may be wise 
to make а re-check on the jobs in’question by actual observation 
and by a review with supervisors of the information obtained. The 
closest relationship among jobs will of course be found in jobs 
whose characteristics are the same for all items and all items have 
the same importance and significance. The next degree of relation- 
ship involves similar items but a variation in their importance and 
significance. In the next degree are jobs which lack one or two items 
common to other jobs in a family. + 4 

Judgment is again needed in evaluating information concerning 
hiring requirements for jobs. Levels of skill, amount of experience 
and educational requirements may all be variables that depend on 
judgments of supervisors, ideas of the personnel man, or the supply 
of labor for given jobs at the time requirements are specified. Hiring 
requirements may be classed in three categories: minimum require- 
ment (what the organization will take if necessary), preferred re- 
quirement (what the organization would like to have), and actual 
job requirements (what is really needed to do the job). 

As an example, suppose for a given job an organization indicates 
that its preferred educational requirement is high school gradua- 
tion. It will, however, if labor is scarce, take a person who has 
finished the eighth grade. On the other hand, perhaps a skilled job 
analyst may find that actual duties ùf the job call for nothing more 
than to be able to read and write. Which of these educational re- 
quirements should be used in Preparing a job family? In general 
practice, the minimum requirements are used more than any other. 
However, one Should always specify on a job family which kind of 
hiring requirement was used. Sometimes the range between the 
minimum and the preferred can be shown. If this is done, the 
family might include jobs with а minimum education requirement 
of eighth grade graduation but a preferred educational requirement 
no higher than high school graduation. Hiring requirements used in 


preparing job families should always be clearly specified to avoid 
errors in use of the families derived. 


Suggestions from present employees 


Many companies have found Present employees to be valuable 
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\ sources for suggestions of.promising employment applicants. His- 
torically this has been an important source for many years. This is 
especially true in smaller companies although it has also been a 
part of programs of many larger companies as well. Еогетеп,о 
particularly, are always willing to recommend acquaintances to 
fill vacancies in their departments if they are known to be good 
workers and men of good character. Employees have always been 
quick with recommendations of new workers when vacancies arise 
in their departments. Perhaps because of their more limited 
personnel programs, smaller companies have taken greatest advan- 
tage of this source in the past. Added impetus to this source in 
larger companies was given by the tight labor markets of World 


War П. The^granting of cash bonuses or special merchandise prizes 


for recommendations of applicants who were subsequently hired 


was a common practice in many plants. 
During the wartime shortages, Rustless Iron and Steel Corporation 


reported that more than ninety per cent of its applicants either came 
at the suggetsion of older employees or were “walk-ins.” More than 
fifty per cent of all new Douglas employees were signed up at the 
personal solicitation of relatives and friends already on the job. 
Electrolux Corporation reported that many women were sent to 
` them through friends and relatives working in the plant; and that 
several employees had asked the company to hire their neighbors 
so that they would have someone with whom to share a ride to and 
fromwork. The Illinois Bell T elephone Company has found from 
long experience that the best people are sent them by their own 


Women Workers (New York: Metro- 


politan Life Insurance Company, Policyholders Service Bureau, 1948). Spriegel 
and Dale трон eighty-five дег cent of firms surveyed by them in 1952 used 
recommendations of foremen, employees and friends as a general practice. 
See William R. Spriegel and Alfred, G. Dale, “Trends in Personnel Selection and 
Induction," Personnel, XXX, No. 8, (1953), 169-75. Similar results were found 
in a 1954 National Industrial Conference Board survey. Findings by the 
Conference Board were that employee recommendations were used by eighty- 
one per cent of firms for hourly workers and by eighty-four per scent of 
reporting firms for salaried employees. See Geneva Seybold, Personnel Prac- 
tices in Factory and Office (New York: National Industrial Conference Board, 
1954), pp. 9, 65. See also Richard A. Lester, Hiring Practices and Labor 
Competition (Princeton, М. Ju: Industrial Relations Section, Princeton Univer- 
sity, 1954), р. 32; and George В. Baldwin, "Tulamusa: A Study of the Place 
of the Public Employment Service," Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 


IV (July 1951), 514-15. 


6 See in this connection, Recruiting 
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employees. As a result, they try to maxe the most of this source of 

icants. f 4 
PE. of a 1941 survey indicated that about half of all companies 
used nominations by present employees as an important source of 
new applicants. More recent evídence indicates a substantial in- 
crease in the number of companies who capitalize on such sugges- 
tions. A review of trends since World War II suggests that sales 
organizations may be among the more aggressive and constant users 
of suggestions from employees. Recruiting contests among salesmen 
and contests between various divisions and branches of а company 
are used with good results? Evidence that the use of bonuses and 
contests in post-war years has returned in other type? of business and 
industry in tight labor market areas can also be feund. One ex- 
ample of this is given on page 104 in Chapter 4, along with cautions 
for use of contests and bonuses. 

Two post-World War II studies shed further light on the extent 
to which employers depend on recommendations from their own 
employees to find new workers and the dependence of workers on 
their friends to help them find jobs. A research team from the Yale 
Labor and Management Center conducted intensive interviews with 
some 240 employers in the cities of New Haven, Connecticut, and 
Charlotte, North Carolina. Research was aimed at discovering hiring 
requirements, preferences, and methods of employers in the two 
cities. Results in New Haven showed that recommendations from 
present employees was at the top of the list along with “walk-ins” or 
persons "applying at the gate." Чп Charlotte, employee 'recom- 
mendations stood at the top of the list of sources of new workers. 
For all industries combined in both cities, nominations by employees 
was the source most frequently used by employers. Interviewers not 
only questioned employers on use of scarces, but also asked for 


reasons for placing dependence on each source. Several typical 
employer comments are given below: 


"Employees know job re 


quirements and are able to jadge, 

See in this connection W, D. Scott, R. C. Clothier, S. B, Mathewson, and 
W. R. Spriegel, Personnel Management (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1941), Appendix A, p. 526. 

8 For a discussion of 
in sales recruiting contes! 
568 (Chicago: The Dart 


company experiences and samples of materials used 
ts, see Recruiting and Selecting Sclesmen, Report МО. 
nell Corporation, 1948), pp. 6-8. 
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therefore, whether the particular worker will measure up to 
those requirentents. Good workers are likely to recommend 


other good workers.” 
“Employees recognize the importance of getting new workers 


who will carry their share of the load.” 

“Employees are good salesmen; they are the people best 
able to convince others that their company is a good place to 
work. Applicants have learned something about the company, 
know what they are getting into and are more likely to stay.” 

“Tt is often a quick way of getting workers because employees 
are in a good position to know the available work force and 


can go straight to the prospects.” 
“An employee is likely to make 

tion becauso his own reputation is at stake. 
А second Yale study was based on interviews with eight hundred 
-sized New England manufacturing city." 
d. The first consisted of 450 manual workers 
below foremen and supervisory levels. The sample represented a 
cross-section -of all manual workers in the city and included both 
men and women. The second group was à more selective sample. 


It was made up only of men employed in manufacturing industries 


in the city who had selected a new job in the year preceding the 
interviews. Men in this group of 350 had either returned from serv- 
ice, had gone to work for the first time, or had changed jobs during 
the year, Techniques for job-hunting were closely similar for both 
groups in spite of the differences in selection of the two samples. 

Results of the study show that most workers knew only about 
vacancies which occurred in the immediate vicinity of their own 
job, or which were mentioned to them by friends and acquaintances. 
Little use was made by workers of employment agencies, either pub- 
ће or private. Most good vacancies were filled quickly by people 
who heard about them tlízough the “grapevine.” The basic method 
of job-hunting involved heavy reliance on friends both to provide 
tips on vacancies and to use their influence in getting one into a 
particular job. It is suggested that if one were trying to predict 
the plant in which an unemployed man will seek work, it would be 
more important to know where his friends and relatives are working 
than to know the wage-levels of different plants in the area. 

9E. William Noland and E. Wight Bakke, Workers “Vanted (New York: 
Stacia & Brothers,. 1949), PP- 109-14. Reprinted by permission of Harper & 

ers. 


a conscientious recommenda- 
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workers in а "medium 
Two groups were studie 
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Where a worker did not hear of a job through friends within a 
reasonable time, he frequently resorted to direct application at a 
plant which was conspicuous because of size, closeness to his home, 
ог some other reason. Reynolds and Shister, reporting results of the 
study, conclude that "These methods of job-hunting are reasonable 
enough when one considers that employers in the area rely a good 
deal on personal recommendations by present employees, and that 
it is difficult for workers to learn about good vacancies in any other 
way," 10 

Pros and cons-of use of suggestions from present employees. 
Implicit in the use of present employees to attract new personnel are 
several assumptions. There are also possible dangers. In discussing 
these assumptions and dangers Bellows says: 


As Yoder 12 has pointed out 
and "inner circles of close 
selection. He als 


; however, hazards from family cliques 
friends" can be minimized by, careful 
О suggests there can be real gains since “employees 

10 Lloyd G. Reynolds and Joseph Shist.r, Job Horizons (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1949), рр. 85-86. Reprinted by permission of Harper & Brothers. 

11 Roger M. Bellows, Psychology of Personnel in Business and Industry, 2nd 
ed. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951), pp. 217-18. Reprinted by рег- 
mission or Prentice-Hall, Inc. Ў 
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react favorably to the opporturities to help select their colleagues 
and fellow-workers,and the practice encourages а high level of 
loyalty and morale." 12 


Individual companies should establish an experience record of 


their own in this regard. It may well*be found that this inside source 
may be more effective for some jobs than others. Findings of this 
type will provide guides in recruiting new personnel for different 
types of work. Personnel executives who are looking for the most 
from their recruiting dollar will tap suggestions from present em- 
ployees in finding new workers before going farther afield. 


1? Dale Yoder, Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948), p. 159. Reprinted by permission. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


c 


Outside Sources 
For New Employees- 


Where to Look 


I IS APPARENT that applicants for many positions will not be 
found among employees from within the plant nor from candidates 
they may recommend. This may be particularly true for jobs re- 
quiring college and professional School backgrounds or other highly 
specialized training. And one cannot expect to find within the 
plant those replacements needed to fill entry jobs “at the bottom of 
the ladder.” An important part of the recruiting program then must 
be directed toward external sources. These are many and varied. 
Those found most generally usefyl are discussed in this chapter. 
Unsolicited personal applications and mail applications. 
“Walk-ins” or “applicants at the gate" constitute a sizable? source 


1 Noland and Bakke found this 50 


urce ranked first as a source of shop- 
workers in New Haven and 


second in' Charlotte. It was used least for clerical 
for all employees showed this as most frequently 
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for many companies during periods of normal business activity. In 
tight labor markets the number is usually reduced considerably. 
In times of readjustment or recession the number of unsolicited ap- 
plicants may be expected to exceed appreciably the number of new 
openings available. Whatever thé condition of the labor market, 
however, provision should be made to receive the walk-in applicant 


in a manner that will give him a favorable impression of the 


company. 

Whether the applicant is offered employment or not, he will walk 
ompany which is either favorable or un- 
favorable. He can be expected to transmit his feelings to others. If 
he receives’a favorable impression his friends may be attracted to 
the company when seeking work, On the other hand, inadequate 
facilities for handling applicants, or discourteous and uninterested 
treatment of them may be counted on not only to create an unfavor- 
able impression of the company in the community, but also to in- 
crease the difficulties of future local recruitment. 

Adequate facilities will include a clean, well-lighted and ventilated 
waiting room. Comfortable places for applicants to be seated should 
be provided. Itis desirable to have a drinking fountain in the wait- 
ing room. Some personnel men feel that the receptionist should be 
seated at a desk to greet applicants, take their names and arrange 
for a preliminary interview. Others prefer a counter arrangement 
large enough to permit it to be manned by several personnel staff 
members if the number of applicants is large. When a preliminary 
application blank is completed рйог to the preliminary interview, 
tables should be provided for convenience of applicants in filling out 
the form. Many applicants resent standing at a counter while filling 


out an application blank. 

The receptionist with a cour 
to create a favorable initial impressi 
She will minimize the waiting timé of applicants. She will take them 
in turn and avoid favoritism. If applicants must wait an appreciable 


time for an interview she will let them know what to expect. She 
will point out reading matter such as the companys orientation 
e or newspaper, and other 


manual, copies of the employee magazin 
publications about the company and its products which are placed 
about the waiting room. If facilities are available and time permits, 
she may tell the applicant where he can get a cup of coffee or a soft 


out with an opinion of the с 


teous and friendly attitude does much 
on and put the applicant at ease. 
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drink while waiting his turn to be interviewed. She will do all she 
can to let the applicant know he is welcome and that the company 
is interested in him and the skills he has to offer. 

Mail applications. In addition to applicants who appear per- 
sonally at the employment office, letters of application are receive 
frequently by many companies. The quality and quantity of such ap- 
plications will depend on the reputation of the company. Effective 
use of this source will depend on methods of handling such letters. 

Promptness in reply is a first requisite. Few job-seekers “put all 
their eggs in one basket.” Those who send letters of application may 
be counted on to send several at a time to different companies. Fast 
follow-through by a company gives it first chance to learn more 
about the applicant in order to make a judgment concerning his 
suitability and thereby make a first offer if he has the qualifications 
sought. Prompt answers in themselves suggest efficiency; and the 
favorable impression created may aid in selling the applicant on 
your соглрапу over others. 


Should all letters be answered? Some personnel men say no. The 


authors disagree. In our opinion, sound public relations practice 
demands that acknowled 


gment be given to all letters, no matter 
how unlikely the applicant may appear to be from the nature of his 
letter. A form letter reply may be used for those who are obviously 
unqualified for present vacancies. This should be a friendly "turn- 
down” letter expressing appreciation for the applicant's interest iP 
the company and regret that openings are not available at present 
for people with his skills. It is further recommended vhat whe? 
form letters are used they be personally signed. This takes but 4 
moment, but gives the applicant a feeling that his letter was give? 


E than Passing consideration and was not answered by the mail 
cler! D 


The applicant file. It is genera] practice in many companies 
to have the majority of applicants fill out an application blank 25 
a first step in the employment procedure. These blanks become 
2 pant of the personnel file for those who are hired, and the re- 
mainder are usually placed in a separate file. In some organizations 
no further reference is made to the application forms of persons not 
hired following initial submission of the blank. However, many 


companies find their applicaticn files an important source of em” 
ployees. 


> 
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Setting up an applicant file is a relatively simple process. If a 
position is not immediately available for an applicant, his application 
is reviewed to determine the most likely jobs for which he may be 
suited, then indexed and filed for future review when job openings 
of that type occur in the organization. Pertinent information is some- 
times abstracted from application forms and placed on cards for the 
more ready reference provided by a card file. An essential feature 
of any such file is the inclusion of former employees who have been 
released without prejudice. 

The usefulness of an applicant file depends first of all on how care- 
fully information is classified, indexed, and filed. A second require- 


ment is continual purging of the file. An optimal time for keeping 
cards “active” for warious types of job applicants can be determined 
д апу сотрапіеѕ, ап arbitrary time 


by experience. Or, аз is done bym 

limit of from three to six months is set as the maximum for keeping 
any application in the active file. It is often the practice in such cases 
to advise the applicant, at the time he is told an opening is not 


currently available, that unless he renews his application within 
à specified period of time, say ninety days, it will be placed in the 
inactive file or destroyed. When this is done, it is recommended that 
а statement also be made that the application may be renewed as 
many times as the applicant desires. ў atk 

Time will be saved in using an applicant file if applications are 
classified by job or job family. For example, applicants for jobs 
involving typing, stenography, filing, use of a comptometer, adding 
machine or other office machines, And so forth, may be filed under 
a clerical job classification. Filing categories for sales, semi-skilled 
machine operation, plant maintenance workers, skilled mechanical 
jobs, and others depending on the type of organization, will speed 
up location of possible applicants for vacancies as they arise. 

The effectiveness of an applicant file or waiting list is dependent 
also on the condition of the labor Market. In times of readjustment 
and excessive mobility of labor a file may quickly become out of 
date. In a tight labor market the size of the file may be very 
limited due to the small number of applicants. However, if numer- 
ous potential employees of various types are seeking employment, 
a well-indexed applicant file will prove to be an important source. 
And, in terms of a recruiting budge, this source offers perhaps the 


greatest economy of any. 
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Public employment services. State employment services, with 
branches in all large cities and local representatives in many smaller 
communities, offer values that are overlooked by many employers. 
Failure to utilize this source fully is often an outgrowth of negative 
attitudes toward public agencies developed during World War II. 
Many employers were irritated by the numerous restrictions on trans- 
fers of employees from essential war industries, recruitment of 
workers from non-essential industries, limitation of recruitment by 
firms not complying with certain regulations, and similar practices 
enforced by public services to meet manpower requirements for war 
production. 

There are indications that attitudes towards and use of state 
employment services are changing for the better.? This may be due 
in part to continuance of fairly tight labor markets in many areas. 
As a result, employers faced with the need for utilizing every re- 
cruitment source have given these services another trial. For many 
jobs, particularly at semi-skilled levels, employers ere finding this 
an excellent source. Continued improvement of services and tech- 
nical assistance from the United States Employment Service are 
no doubt responsible for much of the improvement in values to the 
employer. 

Assistance in recruiting offered by state employment services 
is not limited to searching out potential applicants only in the 
local area from which an organization may normally dtaw most 
of its employees. For particularly critical skills, information is ex- 
changed among public employment services of different states- 
This greatly increases the potential from which an employer can 
draw — and at no cost to the employer. i 

Most public agencies will also aid in the screening of applicants 
even to the point of administering aptitude and performance test$ 
in many instances. Employers who use this type of service usually 
find the additional screening required of their personnel departments 
reduced significantly. Another valuable service is assistance in job 
analysis. The state employment service is able to refer more suit- 


?Spriegel and Dale reported fifty-eight per cent of 628 employers they 
surveyed used State Employment Services as general practice. About eighty- 
one per cent of einployers stated they used these services occasionally. See 
William В. Spriegel and Alfred С. Dale, "Trends in Personnel Selection an 
Induction," Personnel, XXX, No. 8 (1953), 175. 
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able applicants if they know the nature of jobs for which new em- 
ployees are needed; Most state services will send trained analysts to 
a plant to make job analyses free of charge if requested. 

State employment services have exceptional s~urces for local 
recruitment since all workers covered by unemployment compen- 
sation must report to the office when laid off if they are to be eligible 
for benefits. This centralizes the largest single source of labor supply 
in the community in one agency. Failure to take advantage of this 
important source requires greater expenditures of money and effort 
Оп other, perhaps less fertile, sources of recruitment. | 

It is recognized, of course, that much remains to be done by state 
Services, both to regain the confidence and patronage of employers 


and employees alike and to provide fully effective service. Em- 
Ployed clerical workers in large and progressive companies with 
well-organized personnel departments, studied by Kriedt and Pater- 
son® in a midwestern city, reflect considerably more favorable atti- 
tudes towards "company employment departments and private 
agencies than toward public agencies. They found that seventy-five 
Der cent of the workers obtained their jobs through company employ- 


ment departments, eighteen per cent through private agencies an 
only seven per cent through the public employment office. Among 
those clerical workers who had applied for work at all three sources, 
fifty-two per cent expressed the opinion that company employment 
departments offer the best opportunities for getting work. Private 
agencies were rated best by thirty-four per cent whereas only eight 
Per cent felt the public office was best. Representative comments 
some of the reasons 


from these clerical workers provide insight into о аи 
influencing employers' attitudes towards the three agencies. Кле 


and Paterson report these as follows: 
Sample comments from those favoring the po ed rahe 
ment department were: “In times when enough wore is aral 
able, the company employment ойсез give the best and quic e 
service, In depression times, public Je Pi ЕСУ is 
better results”; “They are more capable of deciding whens 
or not the person applying is suited to the partie р ж 
gets a definite answer at the company ; e company 
ETT “Reception of Clerical Job 
8 Phili cri Donald G. Paterson, есеј 1 
Seekers,” ae ай XXV, No. 7 (1947), 236-41; and Lea ang 
Kriedt, “Evaluation 67 Employment Agencies, Occupations, , No. 
(1947), 383-87. : 
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just what they want. They are much easier to deal with”; and 
“Td rather obtain my own interview than work through an 
intermediary.” s 

Sample comments from those favoring the „private agency 
were: "They have more of a selection of jots”; “Private agency 
gives you individual attention"; "Private agency if you want to 
spend less of your own time looking for a position"; Private 
agency if you are in a hurry, if not the company is better Н 
"Private agencies do more for the individual because their sur- 
vival is involved." й 

Sample comments from the few who favored the public em- 
ployment office: “The public office has contacts with many 
companies that have a variety of jobs”; “Public office has greater 
variety of work to offer since its openings are a composite of 
numerous employers’ requirements and are not limited to one 
company.” 5 

One adverse comment on the company department w1s: 
"O.K. if you know the right people." Р 

Adverse comments on the private agency were: "Not as in- 
terested in placing you in the job you are best suited for"; “Ри- 
vate agencies expect you to accept any job available"; “Private 
agencies place you at a high salary whether you are qualified or 
not in order to get a higher fee"; "They take part of your 
salary." - 

Adverse comments on the public employment office were: 
"The public office takes too long"; "USES is too busy with other 
activities such as unemployment insurance"; "Employers don't 
use USES"; "USES only wants to place you, doesn't care how 
well"; “USES is too large and impersonal"; *Have found people 
in public agencies to be rude, uninterested, and uncooperative 
not only to myself but to others while I was waiting in line"; 
"It is objectionable to be pushed around at USES as is the pres- 
ent case"; “Public office very indifferent, too many people to 


give individual attention"; "Public office is difficult in that most 


positions I have been sent on, two лг three persons have been 
sent ahead of me and in time you grow discouraged being sent 
to supposedly vacant positions which are filled"; “It took three 
weeks before I heard anything from the public office”; “Public 
officials get a regular salary whether they place people ог not.”* 


increased. development of “mutual agencies.” 


No. 7 (1947) 


5 | ; 237—38. Réprinted by permission of the Person! 
ournal. 
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ployment agencies. Although private or “fee” agen 


itionally operated as а privately owned business, E 
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аа атара for prefit ae the employee usually pays the 
авиа decr 15 usua ly a non-profit organization sub- 
VET bou н ИЕ Е ME REN and in some ERSS to 
b Я р! oyment. o fees are charged applicants • 
y the mutual agency with thé result that it is less likely to be 
plagued by the types of questionable practice which have marred 
the records of some private fee-charging agencies. However, con- 
trols over malpractice such as government regulations requiring 
licensing, reporting of activities, and monitorship and regulation 
of fees by local and state associations of private agencies have 
served largely to reduce the racketeering element. As a result, 
instances’ of fée-splitting with foremen and employers, misrepre- 
sentation of opportunities, and charging of exorbitant fees by private 
agencies have all but disappeared. 
Evidence of reliance placed on private agencies is given by the 
continued existence of large numbers of agencies, particularly in 
; larger cities.» In many instances they serve a valuable function for 
employer and employee alike. Most private agencies are able to 
give more personal attention to registrants than is possible in public 
offices. Some have well-trained staff members and make use of 
up-to-date personnel selection methods in counseling and place- 
.ment. It is not surprising that many firms make use of private 
agency services. Since employees pay for the services of the agency 
with their registration fee, it costs the employer nothing. In some 
cases, however, employers agree to pay the agency fee themselves. 
Most émployers limit such arrangements to jobs of a highly special- 
ized or critical nature and expect referral of only the highest caliber 


personnel. 

Agencies with large rosters of personnel often are able to provide 
the employer with a quick list of qualified personnel to meet im- 
mediate needs. This saving of time, coupled with a saving in costs 
over other recruiting methods, is an important reason for frequent 


1 
use of private agency services. Most private agencies are, however, 
local in scope. They are seldom able to canvass à 


vailable personnel 
outside their own localities. In this respect, public agencies are in 
a position to provide broader service: 


s to the personnel man. 
Specialization of agencies does, however, 


provide a sizable list 
of qualified local employees ir the 


area of specialization. This 
gives an employer using such a service an opportunity to be some- 


ә 
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what more selective in defining his requirements and with пењу а 
better chances of finding the specialized employe? he desires tha | 
if he used other sources. Some agencies specialize in placement 
of secretaries. Others may register only domestics. There 
special agencies for accountants and for advertising ern 
Some agencies accept registrations from and place only pro 
sional and technical personnel such as chemists, engineers, metal- 
lurgists, and the like. | 

Since the mid-1940's there has been an increase in agencies yes 
cializing in high level executive personnel. Some operate on a fee 
basis from executives who wish to change jobs. More frequent y 
however, con.panies themselves will hire such an agency to make 
ап "executive search" when top-level personnel are required. Sev- 
eral large management consulting firms maintain executive place- 
ment staffs to aid companies in their search for top company officers. 

An important difference between public and private agencies 15 
that private agencies are not limited as much to unemployed persons 
as is generally the case in the public service. Pressure in public 
offices to refer unemployment compensation applicants to "suit- 
able" jobs puts emphasis on placement of the unemployed. On the 
other hand, private agencies register large numbers of employed 
persons who are seeking jobs with higher pay or more compatible 


employment conditions, and are willing to "hire" the agency to 
aid in their search. 


High Schools, Trade and Vocational Schools. An important 


part of many current personnel programs is the active recruitment 
from local schools of specialized employees and apprentices and 
trainees for semi-skilled and skilled 1655. Vocational high schools 
and private trade schools provide an excellent source for apprentices 
in the skilled trades and for men with technical training which per- 
mits their assignment to Operative and other similar jobs with S. 
minimum of company training. Graduates of business courses iN 
local high schools and in private business schools are » valuable 
source for clerks, typists, and stenographers. Such graduates usually 
have sufficient basic training to permit their readyabsorption into 
the regular work force, Many high schools and vocational schools 
now have speciai curricula in “distributive education.” Graduates 
of these courses are a good source fcr Prospective: sales persons. 
Experience has demonstrated that realistic and differential stand- 


, 
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ard А 

Ea d" rave o in the recruitment of high school graduates. 

mann ки ere this was not done will illustrate the point. An 

трибе made a practice of recruiting girls to meet its secre- 

mme ments from among graduates of business course se- 
in local high schools. It limited its recruiting to students 


with А 1 
standings in the top ten per cent of their graduating class. 


Ex eri Я 
perience with these employees was excellent since opportunities 


for i д 
Ee responsibilities and salaries were good in the secre- 
=> assifications. 
end Cis cnn the quality of work among routine clerical workers 
for кас, 5, the personnel director decided to apply standards 
Sas s тепе similar to those in use for stenographers and secre- 
лену epartment heads were delighted with the increase in pro- 
ar m and proficiency — for the first few weeks. At the end 
Pad late ee months, however, the majority of the new clerks 
Which h iege jobs for more challenging positions, or for positions 
Кд d opportunities for advancement not present in the large 
ye nie clerks among which they found themselves. At the 
This 1X months none of the “top ten per cent graduates remained. 
School sad experience caused the personnel director to evaluate high 
on standings of the more efficient long tenure clerks in the 
em i His survey revealed that the majority of longer term 
iod oyees had ranks in their graduating classes ranging from the 
ins eth to the seventy-fifth percentile! With this evidence at hand, 
* aim able to set realistic recruiting standards with respect to 
ation. His action paid off іт reduced turnover and increased 


Productivity, 


Bourges and Professiona 
flood of recruiting folders, bulletins, ann 


v ; 7 $ 
acancies and requests fro-n traveling recruiters for appointments 
e college placement office to find dramatic 


CHE into the averag ул 1 
Сепсе of the extent of use of this source for obtaining specially- 
trained personnel. Many large corporations maintain special college 
recruiting departments whose primary mission is the ferreting out 
ОЁ college graduates in specialized felds and selling them on op- 
Portunities with their companies. ^ 

The most active and competitive recruiting efforts are conducted 
to secure graduates with degrees in engineering, chemistry, and 
other technical fields. At the same time; however, senior college 


One need merely observe 


1 Schools. 
ouncements of position 
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students with backgrounds in business administration and economics 
are actively sought by recruiters for positions in sales, ану 
finance, and industrial relations, and for training in office and р 

i ervision.® Е 
ES Eten to recruitment in spec:alized fields, increasing attention 
is being given to graduates with more general backgrounds in the 
liberal arts or with general rather than specialized training in busi- 
ness and economics. These graduates are usually placed in special 
company training programs generally geared to an executive T 
opment program. They are not recruited for specific jobs, but rather 
for development as future supervisors, managers and Sum 
This trend may be accounted for in part by the increasing growt 
of management development programs since World War II. Many 
business leaders feel that the future growth and prosperity of their 
firms depend on maintenance of a continuous influx of new per- 


sonnel with leadership potential. They look to colleges and univer- 
sities as important sources to meet this need. 


There are approximately one thousand colleges and universities 


in the United States. АП are potential sources of trainees — with 
perhaps the exception of women’s colleges ( 


female trainees). From a company vie 


Sources than others. The nature and quality of training offered 
are important factors. Size of the college is another. For practical 
reasons most companies tend to call on the larger, “good” schools 
which are within easy access, Some colleges are so well known and 
their graduates so much in demanc that they receive thousends of 
inquiries annually from all parts of the country. 

A number of guideposts and Suggestions for selecting colleges 
as sources have been proposed on the basis of a survey of company 


practices by the Policyholders’ Bureau sf the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. 


a few companies recruit 
wpoint some are better 


These are: 


ant The college or universit 
15, recognized by а group such as the Association of American 
Colleges or the Engineers Counci 


‚ 2. The school must have a good general reputation, par- 
ticularly as to faculty, curriculum, student body, and graduates. 
5 For report of а Sarvey of the extent of iti anies 
in each of several Specialized fields ее 


see: Techni cuiting 
(Washington, D.C.: The Bureau of Nationa XP NOM 


l Affairs, Inc., 1951). 
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пале де о л 
а Doo tardi t P: a ege or university. 
"Wr ends to be a preference for colleges which are 
иу reasonably close proximity to the company's operating 
= ions. This facilitates final interviews at company offices, 
and some companies feel that it reduces turnover of recruits. 

Some executives feel that it is good policy to recruit in the 
smaller, less prominent colleges, where there is less competi- 
tion among employers for the graduates. They have found just 
i. much potential executive manpower in these schools as in 

е larger ones; the choice of students is greater and the job 
attitude may often be better. 

The variety and character of the positions open will influence 
the selectioa of colleges to be approached. Technical openings 
may call for concentrated recruiting in the engineering schools. 
When the work is confined largely to sales, accounting, and ad- 
> ministration, the liberal arts colleges and the schools of business 

administration will generally be favored targets for recruiting 

operations. Some corporations, particularly the larger ones, 


recruit in all types of schools."? 
Pe pecial “Free” Training Progr 
ta ning courses to all applicants 25 a 
peo power sources, Upon completion 
ou as night classes, the most promising 
Hi training are offered posit 
it this technique is most com eu 
it can be adapted to many other jobs where in 
is short. 
Rados describes cooperative us 
group of appliance dealers to г 
reports; 


ams. Some companies offer free 
device to develop additional 
of the course, usually con- 
who have completed 
waiting list. Use 
$ organizations, but 


e of a free training school by а 


ecruit additional salesmen. He 


A group of dealersrin the South banded together to run the 
following man-getting campaign: They pooled funds to run à 
one-column, five-inch classified ad in ds evening papers for 
sev il . Application anks were sent to those 
Minim ЧУ, фы who called їп person. Of those 


who wrote, and given 
who applied, 148 were с Ме 
previous selling experience. hese men were put throu 
free traimag school, which ran for four ni 
8 Recrui e Graduates in Business (New 
Politan бнк оаа cing Сое Policyholders Service Bureau, 1950), р. 11. 
Available exclusiv-ly to Metropolita Group Policy holders. Copyright 1950 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company- Reproduced by permission. 
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dressed by dealers, manufacturers, and distributors’ repre- 
sentatives. Written examinations were required, and a certificate 
was given to all who passed the complete course. Of the 148, 
104 were graduated. Within a few days after the closing of 
the school, more than fifty men had been taken by the dealers. 


The others either were not acceptable or had taken the training 
for other reasons,” 


Organizations. Membership and participation in local civic 
and fraternal organizations, churches, and professional societies 
by members of the managerial staff are encouraged by many con 
panies. This may be done for a variety of reasons. The public 
relations value to the company is of course apparent. Such partici- 
pation is also viewed by some as part of a program for development 
of management leaders — by widening interests: and increasing 
opportunities for leadership in groups of varying nature. i 

At the same time, broadening of community and professional 
contacts opens opportunities for obtaining additional leads for re- 
cruitment of potential employees, Company needs for special types 
of employees can readily be made known to other members of the 

usiness community in an informal and friendly manner. Arrange- 

reciprocal referral of potential applicants 
veloped in various groups. It is not un- 


‘of local personnel organizations to establish 
working relationships whereby i 


these organizations normally ensures the qualifications of referrals 
obtained from this source, 


Labor Unions, Labor un 


| Ur ions ar» important sources for workers 
їп certain industries, This js especially true where contract pro- 
visions require a union hiring hall or preferential union shop. Under 
other conditions, however, lab, 


Ог organizations can also be helpful 
atives of union mem- 


* William Rados How to Select Better Salesmen 3 ice-Hall 
3 : New' York: Prentice-Hall, 
nc., 1946), pp. 396-97, Reprinted by permission, на 2. 
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ability of unions and their members to find and recruit employees 
may Фе found in {йе experience of labor management committees. 
This was most dramatically brought to the attention of many man- 
agements during the labor shortage conditions of World War II. 
Although formal committees of this type have decreased substan- 
tially since the war, there has been continuing use of unions as aids 
in recruiting certain types of workers. 

Malm,’ in a survey of 340 employers in the San Francisco Bay 

area, reports unions as the most frequently used source of workers 
for production, maintenance, and warehousing jobs. The significance 
of unions as sources for these manual workers may be seen in the 
finding that seventy-one per cent of the employers turned to unions 
for assistance in recruiting them. Comparative figures for the two 
other most frequently used sources are “hiring at the gate" — thirty- 
eiglit per cent — and public employment service — twenty-nine per 
cent. For other job classifications, unions were found to be a minor 
Source. For example, fourteen per cent of the employers reported 
unions as a source for sales people, five рег cent for clerical workers, 
and one per cent for managerial and professional personnel. 
я А survey of Spriegel and Dale ? indicates that about one employer 
in four makes use of unions as a source either occasionally or as a 
general practice. Results of this survey found six per cent of em- 
Ployers reporting union sources “used as general practice and 
nineteen per cent stating that unions are "used occasionally. 

Competitors. The manpower of competitors often offers. a 
Potentia] source of trained personnel. This is not to suggest a policy 
of labor pirating. Rather, an alert industrial relations organization 
will watch closely for reductions in force and shutdowns as well as 
be on the lookout for competitors’ employees who for legitimate 
reasons are looking for а change and may be good prospects for 
employment. 

Women. The experience of World War П demonstrated that 
many jobs previously considered unsuitable for women could in 
CONSE a 

g Patterns an 


5 F. Theod "er 

5 Malm, “Recruitin: | 

М Ss ts,” hel ond Labor Relations Review, VI 
-25. 


d the Functioning of Бађог 
I, №. 4 (July 1954), 


m А I 

У Walt i Clothier, and William R? Spriegel, Personne 
Management, Dt, ed. ram tC отам НІ Book Company, Ine» 1954), 
Appendix А, р. 621. 
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fact be performed ably by them. It is estimated that a total of more 
than five million jobs were filled by women during the war years. 
Many of these jobs had been viewed as the exclusive province 
of men. Since many women worked for fewer than the total war 
years, and others worked only par: time, some nineteen and one- 
half million women entered the labor force to meet expanded labor 
demands and to replace men in military service. 

It was widely predicted that women would leave the labor force 
and return to domestic activities following the emergency wartime 
shortage. The proportion of women to men workers was expected 
to return to “normal.” Although many women did leave their jobs, 
many remained, and the expected wholesale exodus did^not ma- 
terialize. That women are continuing to perform an important 
role in the economy may be seen from census estimates that women 
comprised about twenty-eight per cent of employed workers in 
1950 as compared to about twenty-five per cent in 1940. With an 
Increase in employed persons from forty-nine million in 1940 to 


almost sixty-two million in 1950, the number of women in our 


nation’s work force rose by some four and one-half million during the 
decade. 


Much was done during the war years to modify jobs to make 
them more suitable for wom, 


n en. Many of these were modifications 
of equipment to permit work to be done sitting down instead of 
standing, setting material bins at lower heights so they could be 
reached easily by women, and installation of conveyors and other 
materials handling equipment to eliminate heavy lifting, to mention 
dei Job modifications were frequently made through job dilution. 
А не тау Бе cited in the occupation of precision lens grinder. 

© become an expert in this field requires years of training. Cer- 
tain job elements such as blocking, cerienting, and inspecting, 
however, can be taught in a relatively short time. Women have 
been found well adapted to this type of work, and in this and 
many other jobs women have continued as preferred employees.’ 

There 15 every reason to expect that women will increase in im- 
portance in the labor force in the future as they have for each 
decade since 1890. As increasing numbers of women are employed 

10 For a discussion of adapting jobs to wi 


г х : d а list of some 1700 suitable 
occupations see: Occupati Sui 7 Wa i 5 
ernment Printing Office, 194) 1 $06 fer Women (Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
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more supervisory positions also become avail- 


in rank-and-file j 
| -file jobs, 
1 opportunities in staff divisions 


pe 2 women. They find ада опа 
pk These factors, coupled with full acceptance of 
зоо ро апа married women in many technical and pro- 
за а fields, make it highly probable that women will represent 
i. маюс proportions of the labor force. They must therefore 
of үйнө їп any broad recruiting effort as an important source 
additional employees. Recognition of this fact has been given 
mn companies who have not overlooked their war experience 
women workers. One example which may be cited of an ag- 
E (emis company combining hindsight with foresight in relation 
is problem is discussed by Dishman. He reports: 
s at the Boeing Airplane Company have 
a n the lessons of the previous war and, 
in spite of the fact that the larger airframes of today make the 
utilization of women more difficult, have done a fine job of fitting 
m. Fortunately, there are 


many former women employees of the company in Seattle eager 
for a chance to go back to their old jobs. This makes recruiting 
task and conserves 


women for the industry а relatively easy 
housing forsthe skilled men who must be imported.!? 


А The physically handicapped. Employers with handicapped 
Workers in their work force have reported, in surveys that ab- 
Senteeism, labor turnover, and accident rates are lower for such em- 
Ployees. Reports on productivity show that the handicapped, in 
8eneral, equal or exceed the average for all workers. The number 
of disabled persons employed in the labor force or available for work 

аз been variously estimated to be as low as two million and as high 
aS seven million.!2 Yet too infrequently do employers turn to dis- 


abled workers as a source of manpower. 
Most of the indifference to this source is probably due to lack of 
owledge of the.record the handicapped have made as workers and 
to ungrounded fears that workmen’s compensation insurance rates 
may be higher for the handicapped. Actually, there is no differen 
11 Howard R. Dishman, “Recruit Local Labor First" Employment Security 


Review 

„ XIX, No. 1 (1952), 10. 

12 For i p у f the handicapped worker, his rehabili- 

ноп, ra discussion of the рорад ff ive selective placement see: Clark 

Н ridges, Job Placeret of the Physically Handicapped (New York: McGraw- 
Book Company, Inc., 1946). . 


Employmént official 
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in workmen's compensation rates since the initial rate is gd 
by the industrial classification involved. Physical defects о e. 
are not considered in formulas for determining initial rates. P 
experience indicates that final rates for workmen's bee сы 
not tend to be higher due to empioyment of handicapped workers. 

Тће chief source for disabled veterans is of course the Mes 
Administration. A record of all disabled veterans is maintained ү 
the VA. This record contains information on nature and extent 9 
the disability in relation to employability, and information on he. 
rent employment status is frequently available. In addition, throug 
the vocational advisement and occupational rehabilitation programs 
of the VA, aptitude, interest, and personality test'scores, plus аби 
mation on special training completed, are available. А“ comple 
review of a veteran's assets and liabilities can be given to the person- 
nel man quickly by trained VA counselors. 

The recruiter should get to know the VA rehabilitation and епи 
ployment counselors and VA placement officials in his communi 
Cooperation with these personnel will aid in developing a continuing 
source of stable employees — many of whom will have received pre- 
liminary job training under VA programs. 

Several sources for disabled non-veterans are available to the 
recruiter. Among these are state offices of vocational rehabilitation 
which cooperate with the Federal Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion; the State Industrial Commission which maintains records О 
injuries arising from industrial accidents; and private welfare 
agencies such as state societies Тог crippled children and adults. 
As with the VA, many of these agencies have psychologists on their 
staffs who can give the personnel man the type of information оп 


aptitudes, skills, and training which will facilitate suitable place- 
ment of disabled workers. Y 


Close cooperation between the plant physician and the person- 
nel department is essential in 


determining suitable placement for 
disabled workers. Methods for accomplishing this are discussed 30 
Chapter 7. 


Older workers. That the number and proportion of older per- 


sons in our country is steadily rising, and may be expected to con- 
tinue the trend, is now widely 


recognized. Between 1900 and 1955 
the number of persons aged sixty-five or over almost quadruple 
and their propo-tion in the population rose from one in twenty-HYe 


4 
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to one, in thirteen. By the year-2000, population experts predict the 
proportion will besone in eight. In the age group forty-five to sixty- 
five, which more realistically constitutes the primary labor source 
among more mature workers, similar trends have occurred and are 
predicted to continue. This group tripled in size from 1900 to 1950; 
their proportion in the total population increased from one in seven 
to one in five. By the year 1980 and after, they will be about one in 
four. Adding together these two groups, the mature and the old, 
they will form almost one-third of the entire population by 1960, and 
almost forty per cent by the year 2000.13 

Although company pension plans, frequently accompanied by 
compulsory retirement, are increasing, surveys of Social Security 
beneficiaries hae, indicated that only about five per cent retired 
because they wished to do so. In addition, almost forty per cent of all 
eligible workers were not receiving old age insurance benefits under 
the Social Security Act in 1950. Almost all of these had continued 
Working or had returned to work after sixty-five.!* 

It is not only at age sixty-five that many workers find themselves 
forced out of the labor market. Age restrictions of many employers, 
actually expressed, or applied under an unwritten rule, make tha 
task of job finding by a worker over forty-five especially difficult. T 

The foregoing trends clearly highlight the potentialities of uti r 
ing workers in older age groups as an important source of ad d 
labor supply now and in the future. Employers with foresight wi | 
capitalize on this valuable source, and when necessary make реа 
efforts to develop effective selective placement procedures in d 
to gain fullest benefits from employment of the mature and o. 


worker. tinually increasing from 

Minorit oups. Pressures are continua EL 
FEPC DE n National Urban League, and ed кену 
tions for development of more and higher level employment op 


тм i ing" Monthl 
"n Che, "ОМ Workers: ы dme dap, па em. 

Labor Review 1050; and, Bureau of, Labor 50. US, Government. Printng 

Ployment of Older Workers (Washington, a ov 

ce, 1950). Nc. 

14 Bureau of Labor Statistics, Fact Book ои i A 

Workers. See also: Thomas А. Mahoney; (May 1953), pp. 829-83. 

Employee in Industry” Labor Law Journ?" 5* ^ ployment: An EPC 
15 See in this connection: “Age Diseriminsts2), 572-84: 

Misfit,” The Yale Law Journal, LAI, №. 4 , 
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portunities for workers in racial or religious minority groups. Neyer 
theless, due to either real or imagined prejudices of their presen 
work force, many employers still hesitate to make more than bee 
gestures to utilize this source of workers. Objections are also е, 
quently raised in the form of doubts concerning workers from Бесе 
itv eroups in terms of their reliability, level of skill, and €: 
tability to supervisory positions due to objections from other v Ө 
А study by Keenan and Kerr indicates a possible hierarc y 
employer discrimination in one city. They surveyed a samp p 
private employment agency counselors in Chicago to proa a 
criminatory practices evidenced by employers’ job orders. 
conclusions are as follows:!9 аъ 27 
1. The ethnic group which bears the severest Lrunt of jo id 
crimination is the Negro; eighty-four per cent of the counse о 
report extreme difficulty in their placement “even if qualified. Д 
2. The second cluster in order of job discrimination ехрегіепс 
includes the Mexicans (never place or hard to place sixty-seven per 
cent), and Orientals (sixty-six per cent). ) 
8. The third cluster (less intense discrimination) includes Slavs, 
Poles, and Italians. 
4. The fourth cluster includes Irish, English, and Germans. 
5. Religious discrimination is directed largely against the Jews. и: 
6. Discrimination is reported as specifically apparent in at leas 
one-third of the job orders received by the private agency counselors. 
7. А majority of counselors believe unfair employment practices 
to be deliberate company policy. 


8. Two-thirds of the respondents report that the "discrimination 
that does exist" makes their jobs more difficult. : 

On the other hand, results of a survey hy the Dartnell Corporation 
suggest that the problem of integrating workers from minority 
groups may not be as difficult as would be implied from the foregoing 
survey. Although the Dartnell study was primarily concerned with 


Negroes, it is considered to be applicable to other groups. Aspley 
corcludes from the Dartnell survey that: 


Despite scattered flare-ups cf trouble of one kind or another, 
many employment men seem to feel that putting more Negroes 
16 Vernon Keenan and Willard A. Kerr, “Unfair Employment Brace к 
Viewed by Private Employment Counselors," Journal of Applied. Psycho ов 
XXXVI, No. 6 (1952), 368-64, 
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to work in better jobs is not nearly as big a bugaboo as it has 
Been represented to be. Almost all agree that it is largely a 
matter of management attitude, that where management reaches 
its own decision to employ Negroes, makes its attitude known, 
and sincerely tries to approach the problem with horse sense 
and fairness, success is reasonably certain.!7 


What should your recruiting policy be in relation to minority 
groups? Should you plan to direct active recruiting efforts toward 
such groups during times of labor shortage? What will your policy 
be during times of labor surplus; or even in times of more or less 


relative balance between supply and demand of labor? Hard and 
fast answers tha’ will have general applicability cannot be given. 
d Negroes, for example, is quite 


The attitude in the South towar! ^ 
different from that found in certain northern parts of e country. 
e given some consideration. 


Conimunity attitudes must obviously be give ti 
On the other hand, the Supreme Court decision on non-segregation 


as created the climate for increasing s e ped E 
press tirely resisted indefinitely. ` 
ures cannot be entire y be found in the gearing of re- 


A realistic approach appears to 
cruiting efforts to employment standards without epus to rae E 
religion. Objective employment standards and their relation to 


FEPC are discussed in Chapter 9. EL н 
In deciding on а policy of eliminating discrimination in recruiting 


and hiring, further decisions to be faced in the future should also 


be considered. An example of one tyPe of moe бе оран 
is found in the experience of а manufacturer in the m? р 


А Negro in a skilled work team had proved his ee wa 
accepted by the all-white workers who made up t ET =. 
Work group. Due to transfers and other turnover he j^ ds к e 
Second only to the foreman in seniority. In pis the foreman 
skill he was rated as one of the top workers Jsewhere, manage- 
suddenly left his job for а better get a is Negro foreman 
Tent was faced with the decision of ma 35 The Negro expected 
Or passing him by for a man with less seniority. Sp d accept- 
the appointment. The workers, 


on the other hand, + 7 
3 А t to the personne 
ing the Negro as an efficient fellow worker, wen 
———— 


ее Relations flandbook (Chicago: 


ат ed.), The Employ M ion of The Dartm 
The Ја cem etin. 1989) Reprinted by permission © ; 
Corporation, 9 
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director en masse and threatened to quit if the Negro were maa 
their foreman. Faced with this result, management appointed t E 
man with second highest seniority as foreman. The Negro quit E 
protest. The problem was solved, yes. But the company к k 
capable and loyal worker in the Negro and faced the difficu 
problem of finding a suitable replacement for him. a 

Other sources of labor supply. Part-time workers — Use of E 
part-time labor force has long been a common practice in шацри 
such as canning, in agriculture, and for special sales and holic p 
seasons in department stores. During World War II, part-tim 
workers were used extensively to meet critical manpower short- 
ages. At that time it was referred to as the “victory shift" An 
example of use of this source in the Warner and Swasey Mas 
has been reported by Mason. In describing his company's арр; 
to the question of solving the manpower shortage when the supply 
seemed practically exhausted he says: 


· +. a plan was devised to utilize white-collar workers who, 
thus far, had had no direct part in the war effort. Since these 
men were already employed during the day in various civilian 
pursuits, an eight-hour shift, in our case the secon shift from 
4 РМ. to 12 midnight, was split into two equal parts—namely, 
4 РМ. to 8 РМ. to 19 midnight. 

Our four-hour men were assigned to jobs in the assembly 
and machining departments. On this type of work it is not 
necessary for them to have previous factory experience or a 
great deal of mechanical ability. Because of their educational 


background and business experiences, many of them have de- 


veloped the habit of thinking for themselves as well as for 


others; and, in some cases, their family background has broad- 
ened their contacts.18 р 


Use of half-shifts аге not restricted, ‘however, to four-hour di- 
visions. Shifts may be divided either by the day or week. During 
the war, Chase Copper and Bras; followed both plans in clerical 
and inspection operations. For example, a woman inspector worked 
an eight hour day on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday to share her 
job with a man who worked corresponding howrs on Monday; 


18 Walter C. Mason, "Scheduling and Allocating Manpower," Worker Morale 
and Maximum Productivity, Personnel Series No. 67 (New York: American 
Management Association), pp. 18-19.: Reprinted by permission of American 
Management Association. 
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woman worked four hours: 


T 
uesday, and Wednesday. Another 
typist who works the other 


six > 
ү. days a week to ‘split a job with a 
ied hours each day. 
erv i 
vel, Inc., had a part-time plan under which women worked 


fiv f 
i P а day six days а week ^on shifts running from 7:30 А.М. 
:30 P.M., 1:30 P.M. to 6:30 р.м., 7:00р.м. to midnight, and 


EM. to 6:00 A.M. Persons employed under this plan worked in 
i. роде а full shift of employment. 

e ditio this device need not be limited to wartime shortage 
à MAN Although patriotic appeals are difficult to develop in 
utilize шше economy, the experience of industries which regularly 
GA part-time employees for seasonal bulges in labor demand 

] пыга the feasibility of this technique in any labor market. 

for d dilution. Although mentioned before, reference to techniques 
onservation and maximum utilization of present highly skilled 


m 
Rover bears repeating. Under tight labor market conditions 
ilution offers one of t methods of gaining 


E he more effective 
imum benefit from the 5 ined men. Expressed 


gis ЈЕ } Kills of highly tra! 
mE job dilution is the breaking down of 
m aloperations. Some of the operations which 
i E performance, can be learned qui 
cim jobs. Personnel ar 
eee More highly skilled 
ses y routine yet important p2 ў 
lon ers then have more time to utilize t 
g training. A 
it pedem Industry report illustrates use of this device. Although 
the esses the employment ОЁ women, thi plicability of 
technique is apparent: 


e; thus relieved of rel- 
ir work. The more skilled 
hose skills which require 


e general ар 


The highly skilled engineer Or scientist can't be replaced; 
d thin. In other words, his talents can 
ig hi d assistants, 


Bu gue can be spread thin- ng ralio 
sed more effectively bY giving uickly train! 

chiefly women, who can adequately handle some parts 0 his 
normal work. 4 

Some professional men in industry already have learned that 
they can handle many more tough engineering problems with 
ease when assistants aTe at hand to prepare detailed drawings, 
make laboratory tests, and complete с consuming 
mathematical computations: 
made possible chiefly throug 


which have not yet been tap 
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At the end of March, women comprised 38 per cent of the 
engineering staffs of all West Coast airplane favtories. In other 
industries the proportion is lower, but management, in plant 
after plant, is finding that alert, specially trained girls and 
women can handle many phases of engineering and other tech- 
nical work. 4 

A number of the larger companies, in cooperation with col- 
leges and universities, have developed streamlined engineering 
courses from which carefully selected girls graduate into em- 
ployment as "engineering aides" qualified to take on some of the 
tasks of overworked engineering staffs. 

Such courses are generally custom-made for a specific manu- 
facturer. Studies selected from the regular engineering courses 
are streamlined, and the girls then rushed through them: They 


are paid while going to school and made subject to both school 
and company ѕирегуіѕіоп.19 j 


Outlying Sources. Workers in outlying areas frequently present 


a good source of additional labor supply. Although few skilled 
workers will be found in small or rural communities, these areas 
often prove good sources for unskilled and semi-skilled employ- 
ment prospects. Murphy has suggested development of this source 
through provision of adequate transportation. He says: 


+... Watch for the chance to develop labor supply sources 
that might be good if transportation facilities were improved. 
Bus and transit companies can be interested if you can show 
how your plans will create a demand for transportation that 
didn't exist before. ТЕ things are tight enough you may want to 
offer nominal subsidies to transit firms to get them to give service 


you want. This isn't unusual and it needn't be too expensive if 
you don't do too much of it.?o 


Basically, the problem of locatin: 
employees boils down to the a 
consistent and carefully plann 
sources which evaluation has 


g and developing sources for new 
pplication of creative ingenuity and 
ed effort — all directed toward those 
proved to be most fruitful and those 
ped and appear to offer promise. 


19 Getting and Keeping Technical Talent Today and in 40-X,” reprinted 
from Modern Industry, М i Rese 


ay 15, 1944, р. 4. Reprinted by permission of Dun’s 
Review and Modern Industry. Р аа. 


20 М. J. Murphy, ‘What to do now about Manpower,” Factory Management 
and Maintenance, СУШ, No. 12 (1 


950), 93. Reprinted by permission 0 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. print y p 


Recruiting Techniques- 


| How to Get Them In 


[m OF RECRUITING PROGRAMS frequently combine discus- 
sions of sources and methods. Each source is considered along with 
methods for developing it. Separation of the two has been made in 
this book since many techniques are applicable to a variety of 
sources. The two preceding chapters have reviewed sources — 
where manpower may be procured. This chapter focuses attention 
on techniques — how manpower may be attracted to your firm. 
Types of job and size of firm. The types of technique to be 
employed in recruiting depend on the types of job available. In 
periods of rapid expansion you may have many vacancies at many 
different levels. Techniques needed for effective recruiting may 
therefore ђе many and varied. Ап entirely different direction of 
recruiting effort may be required in periods of relatively normal 
operation ог during times of reduction in force. In such cases, 
seniority, in-plant promotion, and the presence or Jack of on-the-job 
training will have an important effect on both the sources of new 
employees to be tapped and the methods of attracting them. 


Lester! reports that four-fifths of the eighty-two: companies inter- 
ractices and Labor Competition ( Princeton, 


1 Richard A. Lester, Hiring Pi 
N. J.: Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University, 1954), p. 32. 
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viewed by the staff of the Industrial Relations Section of Princeton 
University in an eastern industrial community stated that all or most 
of the manual jobs up the occupational ladder are filled by pro- 
motion from within. About one-fourth of the companies studied fill 
all jobs above the bottom grade by in-plant promotion. Another 
quarter staff practically all such jobs by promotion, and half pro- 
mote into more than fifty per cent of the jobs up the line. He found, 
with only two exceptions, that all the companies employing five 
hundred or more employees fill most or all of the plant jobs above 
the bottom grade by means of promotion from within. 

In many industries most or all rank-and-file positions are covered 
by union agreement. “Bulletining” of jobs above the entry level is 
required by agreement. Plant employees covered by:agreement may 
"bid" on bulletined jobs if they meet minimum qualifications. This 
means that the majority of higher level rank-and-file jobs are filled 
from within by successful "bidders" Vacancies created down the 
line by successful bidders leaving for higher level jcbs are in turn 
usually filled from the next lower levels. Under these circumstances 
major outside recruiting efforts are directed toward filling entry jobs 
and hard-to-fill clerical, professional, and technical positions. 

Techniques and sources may also have to be varied depending 
on whether factory or office personnel are needed. An NICB re- 
port? which includes а survey of recruiting practices, divides its 
results into practices for "hourly employees" and for “non-exempt”? 
salaried employees. The survey is based on practices of 3099 firms 
employing a total of 6,862,407 workers. Due to the compréhensive 
coverage of this report, and the fact that the survey sampled firms 
of all sizes (ranging from thirteen to 231,862 employees), results аге 
of special significance. Tables 4.1 through 4.5 are adapted from this 
report. H 

Tables 4.1 and 4.2 present techniques and sources used in Te- 


? Geneva Seybold, "Personnel Practices in Factory and Office,” Studies i" 
Personnel Policy, No. 145, 5th ed. (New York: National Industrial,Conference 
Board, 1954). 

3 jn this usage, the “non-exempt” group includes those salaried employees 
whose job duties, hours of work and compensation are covered by regulations 
and rulings of the Fair Labor Standards Act. Also included are employees 
comparable to the “non-exempt” group, but in companies not subject to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act (for example, railroads and companies not in inter- 


state cemmerce). The majority of the non-exempt group'are non-supervisorY» 
rank-and-file office workers. у 
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cruiting hourly апа salaried employees. Comparison of total 
columns for the two tables shows that private employment agen- 
cies are more frequently used for recruiting salaried than hourly 
employees. Similarly, salaried employees are more frequently sought 
from colleges and universities, high schools, and business or trade 
schools. Public employment agencies and unions are used more 
frequently for recruiting hourly than salaried employees. 

Even greater differences are apparent between small and large 
organizations. The largest firms use a greater number of techniques 
with more consistency than the smaller firms. This is true in re- 
cruiting for both hourly and salaried workers. Perhaps the most 
striking differences are in the greater use of school and college 
sources by theslarger firms, for both factory and office jobs. It is 
also. worthy of note that a larger percentage of large firms use 
the public employment service for assistance in recruiting hourly 
workers. й 

College recruiting and use of radio and trade journal advertising 
more frequently by large firms may be explained by their ability to 
bear the cost more easily than small firms as well as by their need 
for larger numbers of highly specialized personnel. Use of a wider 
range of techniques by large firms may have other explanations. 
It is considered that the most apparent reason lies in the more com- 
plete organization of personnel departments in large firms and the 
staffing of such departments with more highly trained personnel 
than is commonly found in smaller firms. The trained personnel 


man utilizes every source and every technique that his evaluation 
shows is effective in providing the type of personnel needed to keep 
his company's work force at highest efficiency. к 
Which sources and techniques are most successful in recruiting 
factory and office workers? Personnel men were asked by NICB to 
indicate the two sources used most successfully during the year pre- 
ceding the survey. Tables 4.8 and 4.4 give their ratings. Mis 
received the highest number of “successful” ratings tor P y 
Workers, with newspaper advertising second. For salaried workers 


the ratings are reversed. Newspaper advertising is at top of the list 


with walk-ins a close second. у Ф : 

Table 4.5 has been prepared to simplify diréct comparison of 
differences in ratings of methods-and sources for factory and office 
workers. Largest difference is seen in greater success in use of 
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private employment agencies for recruiting otfice workers. Differ- 
ences for newspaper advertising and school sources are in the same 
direction. Personnel men gave higher success ratings for hourly 
workers to applications at company office, public employment office, 
and to employee recommendatioris. 


TABLE 4.5 


COMPARISON OF TECHNIQUES AND SOURCES USED SUCCESSFULLY 
FOR HOURLY AND SALARIED WORKERS 


Successfully Used Hourly Salaried Difference 
Methods апа sources % % % 
Applications at company office 54.9 зе.3 17.9 
Newspaper advertising 33.4 40.9 7.5 
Public employment service 28.3 19-6 12.5 
Employee recommendations 28.0 19.0 9.0 
Private employment agencies Uu 34.5 27.3 
High schools 1m 10.6 8.9 
Unions 1.2 РРА 1.2 
Colleges and universities T 6.2» 8.2 
Business or trade schools 2:2 2.2 


This table is summarized from Tables 4.1, 4.2, 4.8, and 4.4. 


Marked differences are apparent between large and small company 
experiences. Perhaps because they are more widely known, larger 
Companies report greatest success with direct applications for both 
factory and office workers. Newspaper advertising is second in 
importance for both types of workers and has a higher success rat- 
ing for large than for small comparies. Success with public employ- 
ment services and employee recommendations is greater in small 
than large firms for hourly employees. In comparison with large 
firms, small organizations report more success in utilizing public and 
private employment agencies for recruiting salaried workers. 

It should be emphasized that summaries of information such as 


those presented in Tables 4.1 to 4.5 should be used with discretion. 


They may serve as guideposts to indicate the extent of use of various 
sources and techni 


| ques. They are also helpful in pointing up those 
devices found useful in other companies. Such reports should not, 
however, be viewed as setting а pattern that you must follow in 
your own company. Your company situation and your community 
may be unique in a number of respects. Success in determining the 
best methods and sources for your Organization must depend on 
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your own evaluation of the techniques and sources you utilize. Raube 
points this up in commenting on the NICB survey from which the 
preceding tables have been adapted. He says: 
If a company recognizes the danger of following the crowd 
just because it is a crowd, a prevailing practice study can be 
extremely helpful, either as a point of departure, or as an aid 
in auditing the company's personnel program. The 3% minority 
that have a particular practice may be leaders rather than at 
the tag end of the procession. А single company may have an 
original idea which others may emulate to advantage. 
А practice which may be fine for one company may be wrong 
for another. If the executive studies individual practices with 
the neéds of his own organization kept clearly in mind, with 
the realization that the best personnel program is always custom- 
made, the many alternatives presented in a prevailing practice 


survey can be very useful.* 
mendations. Methods of encou- 


yees from present workers range 
oreman that more help is going to be 


needed, to highly organized dicates that 
smaller firms depend on inform 
than larger organizations. А pho 
the personnel director to several key foremen and supervisors is 
often adequate to start the grapevine buzzing. Foremen pass the 
word to members of their work teams who in turn carry it into the 


community. 

Some personnel men have терстед that they do not even have to 
50 to the trouble of informing supervisors of personnel needs to get 
а flow of applicants started. They just start hiring, and the word 
travels fast. Successful applicants inform their friends, who in turn 
tell others, At the same time, the word gets around the ашшы 
With the speed that only the plant grapevine can give. Phone calls 


are made and the informal recruiting starts taking ae Loe 
Presents several instance ѕ study of the Trenton, 


s of this type from hi: 
New Jersey, area, It is of specia te that he observed 


] interest to no ^ 
the effectiveness of the grapevine at a time when unemployment К 
the community was at the relatively low figure of шен ч 
Lester gives one example that many personnel men, plagued with re- 
Es ld, P. nel Practices in Factory and 
45. А: s га” in Seybold, Person e 
Otice, ое. permission of The Conference Board. 
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cruiting problems would no doubt like to have duplicated in their 
communities. He reports: 


In stressing the fact that the company was able to turn on 
and off the flow of applicants at its door, the Director of In- 
dustrial Relations of this metal-fabricating firm remarked that 
the grapevine was really terrific in the Trenton area, He said: 
“We don’t have to say a word that we are hiring; but, if we hire 
а man on one particular day and you are down on the corner of 
Broad and State Streets an hour later, you will be able to learn 
that the company is hiring. All the people seem to know it, and 
by afternoon the company's employment office will be full. 
Similarly, he said that the day the company stops hiring, the 
word is around in a very short time and no one:applies. Now, 
since the company has laid off people, two or three applicants 


a week is a fairly large number since people just-know that the 
company is not hiring.5 


In many areas, of course, the grapevine does not work as well 
as Lester observed it in Trenton. Most companies find that more 
Positive efforts are needed. The Bell Telephone Company is an 
example of one organization which has proved the effectiveness of 
systematically keeping its employees informed of its recruiting 
needs. Supervisors are kept informed by regular notices of job 
Vacancies. Posters asking employees to bring in their friends are 
used on company bulletin boards. Bulletin board notices may also 
be used to specify the particular types of jobs open. Cartoons and 
articles in the employee house organ serve further to promote inter- 
est. Occasionally, small give-away items, such as match folders 
and mending kits are distributed as reminders. Some companies 
have even found it profitable in times of severe shortages to circular- 


ize all employees in the plant, and others have sent letters directly 
to employees’ homes asking their assistance in 


needs by telling their friends of job opportunities 
Recruiting contests and. cash bonuses. Recrui 


empioyees, and cash bonuses and merchandise 
recommending new 


During the readjus 
grams back on the 


meeting recruiting 
with their company. 
ting contests among 
prizes to employees 
Workers were common during World War H. 
tment that followed, most firms put such pro- 
shelf as recruiting needs diminished. There are 


^ 

5 Richard A. Lester, H 
N. J.: Industrial Relatio 
printed by permission of 


iring Practices and Labor Competition (Princeton, 
ns Section, Přinceton University, 1954), p. 40. ho 
Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University. 
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indications. je : i 
ications, however, that a number of sales organizations are con- 
recruiting contests among salesmen, and contests 


tinuing the use of 
dence suggests 


between various divisions and branches. And, the evi 
that they are used with good results." 

Other types of business and industry in tight labor market areas 
have revived the use of bonuses and contests for short periods since 
the war. Consider the experience of one large manufacturer. With 
about 10,000 workers, it is the city's largest employer. In the late 
fall of 1952 it was having particular trouble—not only with its de- 
fense work load increasing, but its X Deparument, in common with 
the rest of the X industry at that time, was in the middle of a boom. 
Main job vacanciés were for laborers, material handlers, janitors, 
test men, tool makers and wiremen. 


The company tried to get the needed new workers through full- 
advertising, but without success. Remem- 


scale newspaper and radio 
bering the experiences of World War Il, it decided to try 2 contest 
ч see if the rate of app 
athe were offered a $5 b 
rand prize for the worker bringin 
Was a TV set. + 
The campaign was titled the 
pate contest blank announcing 
ded and containing six “inte 
t each employee in the plant. I t о 

St rules, were these instructions, on How to get your man : 

l. Phone fri а jves you think would be interested Е 
tell e end at jt ‚ tell them the things you like 
about your job · · - get them to come in for an interview im- 
mediately. : 

Fill out an intervie 
to the Employment Sect 
slips in a hurry just 05 | 
more slips from your supervisor. 

+. How did it wo 


It Wa. 

s a well planned contest. PX 
reactions of other employers and of employees 
Ee d samples 

ra 5 
T Eor a discussion of company experienco Selecting Sal 
pd recruiting contests See ting n 
(Chicago: The Dartnell Corporation. 


Man Contest." А four- 
e rules, type of man 
rview request slips” was distributed 
nside the blank, in addition to con- 


“Get-Your- 
the contest, thi 


w request slip—one for each man you refer 
jon. If you need more interview request 
e any ordinary sheet of paper—or get 


12 


rk? What were the 
? Did it "get the 


ot materials used 
esmen, Report No. 
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man"? One business publication observed that other employers 
were unhappy with the plan. Not only did they fear losing men but 
they were afraid that they were going to have to pay, too, to com- 
pete for whatever workers were available. 

The contest did not produce the expected results. Why was it 
unsuccessful? Certainly it was well planned, communicated effec- 
tively to employees, and well executed. Why do sales organizations 
seem to have good results when this manufacturing concern drew 
a blank? The answer seems to lie in the fact that it was a one-shot 
affair. It is true that sales organizations have definite periods for 
their contests also. However, one contest follows another. It is a 
continuing process. Each month's contest or each"quarter's contest, 
on which awards are based, is immediately followed by the next 
monthly or quarterly contest. If you are faced with an emergency 
labor shortage, you will do well to weigh carefully this company’s 
experience before deciding on a short-term one-shot contest. 

Advertising in newspapers and magazines. As suggested earlier 
in this chapter, one of the most frequent methods of recruiting is 
advertising in newspapers, magazines, trade journals, and technical 
and professional journals. Do the results of personnel advertising 
justify the investment? As in any other form of advertising, the 
choice of media, placement and timing of the ad, and the appeal to 
the reader all play decisive roles in determining the answer. Experi- 
ences of companies in the same area differ on the effectiveness of 
advertising, as do results in different geographical locations. 

Opinions of experts who have analyzed use of newspaper adver- 
tising differ in their evaluations. Comments range from those of 
Burns and Johnson 7 who state that newspaper advertising is "gen- 
erally accepted as the most effective generalized appeal" to that 
of MacDougall® who states that "advertising is one of the most 
expensive and least productive" methods for recruiting technical 
personnel. MacDougall refers to'experiences of some companies 
who have spent hundreds of dollars on personnel advertising in the 
course of a month without making г single placement. His analyses 
also show cases where advertising costs of placement have ranged 


T Robert К. Burn" and Howard W. Johnson, Personnel Handbook, John Е. 
Mee, ed. (New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1951), sec. 8, p. 426. 


8 Neil A. MacDougall, “Make your" Personnel Advertising Dollar Count," 
Personnel, ХХУШ, Мо. 6, (May 1952), 462. 
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from seventy-nine cents for unskilled labor to more than $1000 for 
a well-qualified engineer. He concludes that a reasonable figure 
for advertising costs in recruiting a junior engineer seems to be $225. 
Display ads. In some companies classified advertising is the e 
mary basis of recruiting campaigns. However, more and more com- 
panies are turning to display advertising in their search for workers 
—especially in areas hard pressed by labor shortages. Experience 
indicates that display ads, located properly in a newspaper, are 
usually more effective in attracting high-level personnel with special- 
ized experience. In some cases display advertisements are merely 
enlargements of classified ads, but the trend is toward advertisements 
similar in layout ànd copy to advertisements of products. Photo- 
graphs and testimonials of satisfied workers are frequently used. 
: Display ads may either supplement or displace classified advertising. 
The Bell Telephone system is an example of a company which de- ` 
pends to a great extent on display advertising in newspapers and 
national magazines to use a generalized recruiting appeal. A sample 
of one of the Bell System ads appears as Figure 4.1. 
An advertising man can help. Increasingly, preparation and place- 
ment of advertisements are being turned over to company advertis- 
ing departments and in some cases to outside agencies. The assist- 
nnel can reduce advertising costs 


ance of qualified advertising perso 
through such means as improved layout and^design, phrasing, loca- 


tion of ad in the paper and page location. Location of a display ad, 
for example, can be important. Controllers and. accountants read 


the financial page. More engineers seem to see ads on the sports 
page than in other locations—if number of qualified engineers re- 
plying is the yardstick. In general, the upper right-hand corner ofa 

wed in order by the upper left- 


page catches the attention first, follo 
hand corner. Advertising men handling help-wanted advertising 


apply the same techniques found effective in selling products to 


selling jobs. 

What appeals to use. Emphas 
ment advertising, and discussing fa 
Says: 


izing the need for selling in recruit- 
ctors to stress in ads, de la Ossa 


Getting new workers is a sales job nowadays. Ads should 
ћу honest ales slant. High pay rates arent Enough to get 
or ач — lioy re interested in all the "extras TU 
Vacations, bonuses, cafeterias that supply loy cog теза = 


> 


A LI 
1п Мег Mother's Footsteps—"Mother did all right and 1 hope to do as well," says 
Telephone Operator Betty Miller. She's shown here with her mother, Mrs. Ruby Miller, 
a telephone Service Assistant. 


Mothers and Daughters Doing Fine 


Many work together In telephone offices 
in Communities throughout the country 


It happens over and over again, 
A daughter sees how much her 
mother likes her telephone job 
and decides she would like to 
work there, too. So in shé comes 
to put in her application, 


When daughter follows mother, 
and brother follows. sister, and 
son follows father, you get а 
pretty good line on how people 


feclaboutthetelephonecompany. Like Moher. Like Daughter. Betty 
Johnson (left) is a Service Order Typist 
"They know from firsthand experi- inthe same telephone building where her 


“iti mother, Mrs, Dena Johnson, is Business 
ence that “it is a good place to Office Supervisor. Mrs. Johnson's aunt 
work, and cousin are telephone employees, too. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ...“А Good Place to Work” 


Figure 4.1. Example of display advertising of Bell Telephone System placed 
in nationally distributed magazines as part of recruiting program. From 


New Yorker, Apri? 11, 1953. Reprinted by permission of the New York Tele- 


phone Company and The New Yorker Magaz:re, 
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so forth. Lounge facilities and special services have an appeal 
for women workers. All the advantageous features of working 
for a particular company should be stressed. Moreover, ads 
might be placed on a space basis instead of in the regular clas- 
sified columns. This gets more attention. And if an outfit is 
in an essential industry, it should make this clear in its ads.? 


The content of ads and the nature of appeals should be varied 
according to the type of worker sought. For example, special appeals 
when women are sought have been found more effective than the 
standard stereotyped ad. Clean working conditions are highlighted 
to attract the woman who dislikes dirt. Safety of the work is stressed 
to allay the'fears ef women who may be held back from applying 
by visions of mangled fingers. Availability of child care facilities 
is emphasized to “attract mothers. Women from out of town are 
assuréd that "the company will assist you in locating living 
quarters." !? 

Timing the ad. In most cities the Sunday paper is best. It usually 
covers a larger readership over a broader geographical area than 
regular dailies. For open (company identified) ads, Monday runs a 
close second. А number of firms prefer a three-day week-end run for 
both signed and unsigned ads, taking advantage of the economies of 
the three-day rate and concentrating their message in three consecu- 
tive issues of the paper. If the ad gives employment office address, 
it is recommended that the three days be Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday for morning papers. ]f the paper publishes evening and 
Sunday editions, start with the Friday afternoon edition. Friday, 


Saturday, and Sunday are best for ads giving only a box number. 
This gives potential applicants a chance to use some of their week- 
end leisure writing a reply. 


Since technical and professional personnel seem to be less affected 


i desmen, for 
by the day of the week on which ads appear (as are trac 
Sr le], you may wish to advertise for them in the middle of the 
week. An ad running on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday will 


T i ii ion i Emergency," 
0 „ “Recruitment апа Selection in the Current rge 
red dia ecd February 1951, p. 66. Aeprinted by permission of 


American Management Association. [ 
10 Helpful suggestions for developing special appeals for women and a review 


i j ai in Recruiting Women 
tracting them to jobs are contained in 5 
Ci ior х Fork: Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Policyholders 


Service Bureau, 1943). 
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bring applicants to the employment office the latter part of the week. 
Many employment offices are less busy on Thursdays and Fridays 
than earlier in the week. This gives a better atmosphere for higher- 
level personnel than the overcrowded office on Mondays and Tues- 
days. You will also be able to interview these personnel less hur- 
riedly, giving them a better impression of your-interest in them, 
and giving you a better opportunity to look them over on the first 
interview. 

What about blind ads? Identification of the company in adver- 
tising is frequently favored over use of the “blind ad,” which shows 
only a newspaper or post office box number for an address. Many 
companies (particularly those using display ads) view their per- 
sonnel advertising as an adjunct to their general institutional adver- 
tising and public relations program. Expanding organizations in 
particular seem to believe it is desirable to keep the community 
continually aware that the company has openings. 

There are some who feel that a company loses a. measure of its 
dignity and stature when it resorts to use of unsigned ads. Argu- 
ments are also given against use of a blind ad because of the type 
of personnel who answer such ads. Proponents of this point of view 
contend that many good potential employees do not answer blind 
ads for fear word will get back to their present employer. Others 
consider embarrassmeits which can arise from a blind ad, however 
remote the possibility, as sufficient reason for non-use of this device. 
Bellows cites the kind of problem of this type that can arise. He says: 

Embarrassing experiences can be told of the employee who 
is dissatisfied with his present position and answers a blind ad 
only to discover that he is applying to his present employer! 
This situation evidences distrust on both sides. The employee 
learns in this way that his work has been unsatisfactory and 
that the boss is looking for new applicants to replace him. The 
employer learns also that his employee has been so dissatisfied 
that he is willing to respond to an unsigned ad for new work.1? 


On the other side of the argument are those who feel that too 


much company-identified advertising damages the reputation of the 


company in the community. It is viewed as a symptom of high turn- 


11 In this connection see C. Arthur James, "Good Prospects Don’t Answer 
Blind Ads," Industrial Relations, IV, No. 12 (1947), 288. 


1?Roger M. Bellows, Psychology óf Personnel in Basiness and Industry. 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949), p. 95. Reprinted by permission. 
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over and dissatisfied employees. "Something must be wrong with 
that company or it wouldnt have to advertise so much. Are the 
bosses tough, or is it just a dirty place where the work is hard"? 
If your organization is large, and your needs are continuously at a 
fairly high level, you may want to take a second look at a continuous 
advertising program in which your company name is given. One 
crucial test would be to compare the quality of applicants, after your 
advertising has continued for several weeks, with the quality of your 
present work force and that of those applicants who came in when 


your ads were first started. 
Those who favor the blind ad contend that its virtues include: 


1. Reduction in work of the Personnel Department. Many unquali- 
fied applicapts will answer an ad of a “big-name” company look- 
ing only for the security they feel it offers. 

2. №15 not necessary to answer all—or any—of the replies. There 
is no damage to your company reputation if you fail to reply 
since the applicants do not know who you are. 

3. You are saved the embarrassment of announcing that a position 
is open when you have already turned down an applicant by 
saying that,the job has been filled. 

4. If yours is a smaller firm, a blind ad saves the pressures and 
embarrassments from friends who may be seeking work, but do 
not meet full qualifications for the positions you have open. 

For what types of job are blind ads used? The best answer for 
your own area is to keep a record over a period of time—say one to 
three months—of the number and type of jobs for which blind ads 
appear in your local newspapers. You can make your own trial runs 
for similar or different jobs from those found in your survey. Then, 
compare results with your “open” ads. If you have a local personnel 
executives group, you can enlist their aid in keeping a record of 
member’s experiences with blind ads for different kinds of jobs. 
Results from studies of this type will give you more direct and prac- 
tical guideg than summaries which might be obtained from a nation- 
wide survey or from survey results in another city. 

A review of blind ads in several cities illustrates the range of jobs 
for which this type of ad is used. Most frequently found were ads 
for executives, accountants, credit and collectior: correspondents 


and managers, engineers, high-level private secretaries, salesmen 
and sales-trainees, and custodians. In several issues.of one midwest- 
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ern daily, all ads for custodians gave only a box number. Examples 
include the following: “Large suburban church wants couple for 
general maintenance duties"; "Attractive position for couple, hus- 
band may have other job . . . school club residence"; “colored, 
middle-aged couple . . . 25 suite'apartment with gas heat"; “middle- 
aged couple, downtown apt., full-time". Other types of jobs appear- 
ing with varying frequency with box-numbers only included butch- 
ers, draftsmen, experimental sheet metal fabricators, and supervisors 
for mechanical and maintenance work. 

Suggestions for use of blind ads. Several suggestions are in order 
for use of blind ads. First of all, employees in the departments con- 
cerned should be advised of the positions open aad the’ fact that a 
"box-number" ad is going to be run. It is wise to go even further 
and actually distribute, or post on a bulletin board, the ad as it will 
appear. It is considered desirable for the ad to include a statement 
to the effect that “Our own employees have been informed of this 
ad." This will allay concern of applicants who may hesitate to write 
for fear their reply will go to their own company—with embarrass- 
ment as the least and loss of job as the maximum consequence. You 
may also wish to add that “АП replies will be kept confidential." 

The type of job and the qualifications required should be stated as 
specifically as space will allow—to insure attracting the right type 
of applicant, and to discourage the unqualified from applying. But 
don't set the qualifications higher than the level you will accept. 
You may discourage some applicants with good potential. Even 
though the name of your company will not be shown in a blind ad, 
you can indicate the industry and suggest the stability of your com- 
pany. Such phrases as “A leader in the petro-chemical field,” “The 
largest and oldest construction firm of its kind," "Established for 
over fifty years and recognized as the most progressive metal manu- 
facturer in the country," and similar descriptions can convey the 
message that you are not a “fly-by-night” concern and that yours is 
not a "sucker" ad. : | 

Radio and ТУ advertising. Spot announcements calling for 
workers were used frequently during both World War II and the 
Korean War. Occasionally, regular programs of recorded music OF 
dramatizations were sponsored to provide additional opportunities 
to make announcements of job openings. Since the war emergencies, 
most companies with radio time have limited references to job oppor- 
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tunities to general statements such as "this is a good place to work" 
and tie such comments into their general institutional or product 
advertising. In critical labor shortage areas, however, some com- 
panies have reinstituted use of radio as a recruiting device and a few 
have put their message on television. Bell Aircraft Corporation has 
conducted a novel experiment in the use of radio and television 
coupled with newspaper advertising and home visits. Business Week 
reports on the program as follows: 


Bell Aircraft Corporation, like most other concerns in the 
industry, is hard-pressed for skilled labor. The standard re- 
cruiting techniques haven't been too successful. So Bell has 
dreaméd up «variation that it hopes will do the trick. 

Last week the company ran a series of newspaper ads fol- 
lowed up with radio and TV spot announcements, telling job- 
hunting designers, draftsmen, and design checkers that if they 
would telephone the company, an interviewer would be sent 
direct to their homes. Bell had 50 employees stand by at home. 
When a call came in, the nearest one was dispatched to the 
applicant's house. On the first day, 35 calls came in. 

Company officials think the system eliminates a lot of prob- 
lems. They point out that since their plant is an hour's run from 
the heart of the city, few prospects could make it on their 
lunch hour. Besides, they feel their plan overcomes the re- 
luctance of many people to apply for a new position even when 
they really want to change jobs. 

Total cost of last week's operation was around $1,000, but the 
company says that if it only nets 10 new workers, the result 
still be worth the money.? „ 

Smaller companies may feel that advertising of this type is too 
costly; for many it is. However, cost of this advertising—like that 
of any recruiting device—must be weighed against losses in effi- 
ciency and production resulting from vacancies in key positions. 
How much do you lose when you do not have a salesman to cover a 
key territory? What does it cost to have a production line shut 
down or running at а lowered capacity because of lack of а few 
skilled workers? What do you lose in sales when lack of personnel 
delays introduction of a new model or a new product? Considera- 
tion of these factors by the persofinel executive will strengthen his 


Catch Them at Home," 
d by permission of McGraw-Hi 


13 “Need More Workers? ” Business Week, November 
29, 1952, p. 116. Кергиие 1 Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc. 
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hand when asking for the type of budget needed to find new em- 
ployees quickly to fill important vacancies. кы 

The traveling recruiter. Labor Scouts. Traveling recruiters, 
frequently called “labor scouts” or “personnel scouts,” travel about 
usually looking for higher-level*prospects—engineers, technicians, 
staff specialists, and rare skills. Some companies even use scouts 
for recruiting unskilled labor. A nationally known canning firm has 
sent scouts to the Virgin Islands and Cuba to obtain seasonal workers 
for harvesting and unskilled plant jobs—and met with good success. 
Programs of this type of course require review of plans with the 
U. S. Department of Labor, obtaining permits and adhering to legal 
quotas established by the federal government. ғ | 

А major objection to scouts is that they pirate from other firms 
whose needs are as great as your own. Nevertheless, use of them is 
fairly prevalent. Murphy has suggested one reason for their соп- 
tinued employment in the statement that “the trouble is that just 
enough companies сап be counted on to use scouts. so you have to 
use them in self-defense.” 14 

The traveling recruiter usually announces his arrival in a city by 
sending an ad to local newspapers in advance of his arrival and 
timed to appear a day or two before his arrival. In some cases a box 
number is given so the recruiter can screen out the obviously un- 
qualified and аттапре Чо interview the most promising applicants 
first. Others will give the name of the recruiter, his phone number 
(often a hotel), and the times he will be available for interviews. 
Both classified and display ads are used. In some cases both may 
be run at the same time. Figure 4.2 is copy of a display ad placed 
in the sports section of a Cleveland Sunday paper. A similar ad, 
‘but in classified ad format, was run the same day in the “help- 
wanted” section of the paper. у А 

The college recruiter. Perhaps the widest use of scouting is 17 
college recruiting. Among larger companies it is almost universa". 
This obviously creates highly competitive conditions and top men 1? 
the senior class with specialized training may receive many offers 
of employment. As a result, not only must college recruiting рго- 
grams be properly planned in advance, but selection of company 
representatives to conduét the personnel recruiting must be саге- 


14 M. J. Murphy, "What То Do Now About Manpower,” Factory Manage" 
ment and Maintenance, СУШ, No. 19 (December 1950), 93. 
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Aircraft Accessory Engineers... 


do you want to “go up" fast? 


take a good look 
at Jack & Heintz- 


big enough 
for unlimited opportunity, 


small enough 
for personal recognition! 


If you are looking for а position of responsibility 
and opportunity in an uncrowded industry . . + if 
you want to gain recognition in aviation— this is 
your chance! Jack & Heintz is a major engineering 
and manufacturing firm in the aircraft industry. 

We do diversified work on a wide variety of projects 
. . . developing and producing high output 
electrical, electromechanical and hydraulic aircraft 
equipment for the planes of tomorrow. 


Positions of responsibility now open at J&H in: 


electrical and mechanical 
engineering 

Outstanding benefits include: company-furnished meals, 
insurance, hospitalization and' medical care. 

Liberal vacation policy. Air-conditioned engineering 
and research laboratories, Work and live in а 
pleasant suburban area. 


act now! 


Contact R. D. Lane, Technical Employment, 
Industrial Relations Department, Jack & Heintz, 
Inc., 17600 Broadway, Cleveland 1, Ohio 

(phone MOntrose 2-1000, Extension 283) for 
complete information and an interview appointment, 


Figure 4.2. Display advertisement for recruiting engineers placed in sports 
section of midwestern Sunday paper. Reprinted by permission of Jack & 
Heintz, Inc., and the Cleveland Plain Dealer (February 6, 1955). 

о 
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fully considered. A survey of company practices by the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company answers such questions as "Who does 
the campus recruiting?" and "What qualities should the college re- 
cruiter possess?" The report of the survey states in part: 


The companies contributing to this report indicated a wide 
variety of positions held by the recruiters. They range from 
personnel department assistants to senior vice-presidents. In 
Some instances — especially in the smaller companies — the com- 
pany president may make college contacts. 

In the majority of cases the personnel department is actively 
represented. Frequently the personnel executive or his senior 
assistant visits the selected colleges. He may trayel alone or in 
company with a sales, technical, or production representative 
of the division most closely concerned with the grazluate's final 
placement. 

Such recruiting teams tend to facilitate the screening process, 
and they frequently enable final selections to be made right 
on the campus, This latter factor is particularly important when 
competition for the candidate may be active. Team-recruiting 
adds collective judgment to the. screening process. Small teams 
of two to four company representatives are considered pref- 
erable, Р 

It is important that the individuals chosen for recruiting and 
selection work be creditable representatives of the company. 
Some organizations, in pointing out the public-relations value 
of campus contacts, publish manuals of conduct which give 
instructions on interviewing, contacting the facultv, and other 
procedures which are in the interest of £ood public relations. 

In discussing the various qualities that company recruiters 
should possess, executives are in general agreement on the fol- 
lowing points: 

l. The representative should have a thorough knowledge of 
his company's operations, its products, its policies, and its po- 
sition in the industry and the community. 

2. He should have a natural liking for people and should 
be a good mixer. 

‚3. He should be able to express himself clearly and conciselv 
on his feet at group meetings, in conferences, and during in- 
terviews. His mind should be c'ear and direct and able to 
respond without hesitation, 

4. He should understand and appreciate the views and 
enthusiasm of. youth. 

5. He must know the requirements of the openings and the 


personal background, training, technical needs, and tempera- 
ments desired. 
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.It is realized that to find all of the foregoing qualities and 
requirements in'any single executive would be to approach the 
ideal. However, they are all factors which have, time after time, 
proved to be a decided asset to the individuals conducting ef- 
fective field recruiting.!5 

Timing and scheduling of campus visits. The seasoned recruiter 
will plan his campus visits in October and November for F ebruary 
graduates, and March, April, and May for June graduates. He will 
obviously avoid holidays and vacation periods. He will advise the 
school’s placement officer of positions he is seeking to fill and furnish 
him with complete job descriptions together with application blanks 
and generel or special material on the company. The recruiter will 
propose dates for his visit and solicit cooperation of the placement 
officer in provitling preliminary screening of applicants and sched- 
uling of interviews. Some companies go a step further and have 
candidates screened by the placement bureau fill out preliminary 
application blanks to send to the company for review before sched- 
uling interviews. The college placement officer is told which stu- 
dents the company desires to see and he then arranges a specific 


interview schedule. 
an important part of their job 


Most placement officers view it as 
to college recruiters. Upon request, 


to provide all possible assistance 

they will assemble transcripts of courses taken and grades of stu- 

dents in which the company is interested. And, if the school has 
fficer is frequently able to 


a counseling bureau, the placement о 
information on tested aptitudes, interests, 


provide the recruiter with i i 
and abilities of students. Information of this type is forwarded to 
the recruiter before his visit if he has developed cordial relations 
with e pats placement officer and is УШ 5 рау а эш 
ese т; 
charge for reproduction of records he o On ДЫ 
Will be assembled and ready for sk У vith the students. 
arrival and before he cm E b td by an NICB 
The i f the placemen ts that "the 
quM AR M ERTS The survey report AEN E are 
m о Company р the most useful and productive у i 
nsensus indicates that the faculty members. This judgment is 


the placem nd 
ent officers a ness, (New York: Metro- 
in Business, у 
15 ollege Graduates ^ 14, Available exclusively to 
poi erating ond Placing беду, 1950), РР, 1950 ъу Metropolitan Life In- 
Metropolitan Group “Policyholders. СОР ов. қ 
Surance Company Repro uced by P 
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supported by the practices of the companies—in almost all in- 
stances they send representatives to the campuses and these хер 
sentatives use the records and facilities of the placement office ап! 


also confer directly with professors and deans about individual 
candidates." 16 : 


Most recruiters plan from fifteen to thirty interviews a day if suffi- 
cient likely applicants are available. At the time of his visit, the 
experienced recruiter will not only make it a point to establish cor- 
dial relations with the placement officer and with key professors in 
the field of the company's interest, but he will carefully adhere to 
the interview schedule that has been set. Few things can do more 
harm to a recruiter's (and company's) reputation in a school, or 
more effectively alienate the placement officer and the students, 
than failure to meet student prospects promptly in accordance with 
the timing schedule established for him in advance. 

Handling the job offer. Boynton has reviewed proved techniques 
for the campus recruiter. He concludes his discussion with some 


helpful comments on closing the interview and suggestions for han- 
dling the job offer. He says: 


It is seldom wise to make a spot offer of а jov. Give the 
applicant time to think it over and close the interview by saying 
that you will write to him within a few days. If you have a 
limited number of positions to fill and a large number of appli- 
cants to be interviewed, it is better for you to go over the entire 
day's interviews and make comparisons of applicants so that 


your final choices will be the result of deliberation rather than 
a flash decision. 


If you have decided favorably on a candidate, it is important 


to make an offer as soon as possible rather than to leave the 
applicant in doubt as to his status with your company. The 
college placement bureau should be "informed when you do 
make the offer and should also be notified whether the applicant 
accepts it. 

The writer has learned by his own experience that it is a 
mistake to tell the college student that his application will be 
accepted if he sends it in. This would tie up one of your po- 
sitions and such an offer might be used by the applicant as an 
ace in the hole just in case пэ better offer was made to him. 
It determines nothing either for the company or for the ap- 
plicant. It is as important for the company as for the applicant 


16 College Graduates in Industry (New York: National Industrial Conference 


Board, Inc., Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 89, March 1948), p. 8. Reprinted 
by permission of The Conference Board. 
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that the latter should make his decision not merely because he 
is sure of a job, Lut because ће is sure he wants a job in that 
particular compzny. Frequently, of course, the recruiter is a 
screen for college material and final decision must be made by 
the head of the department in which the boy is to be employed. 
In that case, it is customary for the company to pay the student's 
expenses for а trip to meet the department head.!* 


College recruiting by mail and telephone. Although employ- 
ment of the traveling recruiter is the principal method for screening 
and recruiting college students, mail and phone requests are used 
by a sizable number of small companies, and to some extent by larger 
concerns. The following comments on off-campus recruiting are re- 
printed from a report of a survey conducted by the Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, Int.: 


The BNA survey on college recruiting found that about one- 
third of the smaller companies (those with less than 1,000 
employees) consider mail or phone requests to college employ- 
meht offices or professors as their principal method of getting 
new graduates. About a fifth of the larger companies also con- 
sider this their most important method. 

Even these substantial totals don't reflect fully the extent to 
which mail requests are used. It has been estimated that for 
each company which sends a representative to the campus, a 
college may receive as many as five or more recruiting requests 
through the mails. Also, although figures vary considerably 
with each college, several note that more than half the place- 
ments made by their placement bureau stem from requests 
made by firms which do not visit the campus. 

Many companies which place primary emphasis on campus 
visits still find an important secondary role for mail recruiting. 
One which visits 10 colleges, and considers the visits its major 
recruiting effort, is nevertheless likely to round out its program 
by requesting an equal number for recommendations of suitable 
candidates. 


Pros and Cons of Requests 
The rost prominent advantage of seeking graduates through 
mail or phone requests to colleges is the relative inexpensiveness. 
Colleges which a company may not wish to visit because of 
staff or budgetary limitations may be asked for referrals with a 


minimum of bother and with negligible expense. . | 
Another important yardstick is the extent of the company's 


17 Paul W. Boynton, Selecting the New Employee (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1949), pn. 60-61. Reprinted by permission of Harper & Brothers. 
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needs. Many which hire relatively few college graduates soy 
they've been satisfied to pick them from reférrals made in “this 
manner. ‹ | 
It should be recognized, however, that companies which 
visit the campus will get a fuller, and often the first, choice. 
Students referred out by thé college will tend to be largely 
those who have not been snapped up by the visiting companies. 
In short, requests are less likely to yield the best graduates. 
If а company can direct its request to a professor on some 
personal basis its chances of landing some top-notch is wenn 
are of course far greater. A professor interested in using his in- 
fluence to steer graduates in the company's direction can be 


f 


ar more effective than a visit to the college by a company 
representative,!8 


В 


Other means of developing college sources, The aggressive 
recruiter will find other means of develo 


ping contacts with promising 
college students than those already mentioned. Most colleges have 
active alumni associations with either full or part-time paid secre- 
taries. Contact with these officials can often lead,to introductions 
to promising students who either are recipients of special scholar- 


ships and fellowships or who have stood high on the list of those 
considered, 


Allen 19 Suggests the use of a letter to students about to graduate 


from a recent graduate now working for you as one of the best pre- 
interview contacts, Тетау also serve as a lead to good students you 
can have reported on by professors and placement officials even if 
you are not able to visit the school. Your letter to prospective grad- 
uates might open with some such phrase as “I’m writing to tell you 


what a good company I’m working for and how much I like my job.” 
frequently give mor 


lege students i 


g an Effective P; C ecruitment,” 
Personnel, XXX, No. 1 (1953), 17-28. Кс а pas 
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your company, although recognizing that he is not obligated to work 
for you after graduation, will still feel impelled to give you first hear- 
ing when he is ready to enter the job market. 

Summer employment and part-time work during the school year 
give you a chance to size up the student and the student a chance 
to size up your company. When they start work for you under such 
programs, they should be given orientation and induction as nearly 
similar to that given regular employees as is appropriate for the 
period of time they will be with you. They should be giveu actual 
jobs and not treated as observers. Regular meetings with student- 
employees, either weekly or bi-weekly, will give them a chance to 
raise questions of Mutual interest. It will also give you a chance to 
explain company „policies and practices, your training programs, 
future job opportunities in the company, and generally to do a subtle 
but effective selling of your organization to the students. In interim 
periods when student-employees have returned to their regular class 
Schedules you can maintain contact by keeping them on the mailing 
list for your house organ and any other communications issued to 
regular employees. 

Job clinics aad a school relations plan. In reviewing develop- 
ment of school sources and recruiting graduates, there are several 
additional techniques which should not be overlooked. Most high 
Schools and small colleges sponsor "career days," "job clinics," and 
Vocational guidance conferences. School officials invite company 
representatives to discuss the nature of various occupations and 
Career opportunities in a number of fields. 

An effective recruiting program will include a school relations plan 
aimed at developing contacts with key school people. Since invita- 
tions are most frequently made by school officials to people they 
know, get to know them. Check the vocational guidance and рјасе- 
ment services of your local schools. Get acquainted with the coun- 
selors and placement officers. Register your open jobs with them. 
Invite them to tour your plant and meet other members of the com- 
pany. Give them job descriptions and sell them on opportunities 
in your company for their students. . 

Some firms donate to schools equipment of the type used in their 
operations. This not only stimulates interest, but in some cases 
provides students with preliminary training which shortens com- 
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pany training of those students hired. As in utilization of other re- 
cruiting techniques, imagination, ingenuity, aggressiveness, and 
good public relations pay off. | 

Recruiting booklets. Many large companies prepare special 
promotional bulletins describing the company, its operations, advan- 
tages it offers to employees, and opportunities for employment and 
a lifetime career. Although the majority are aimed at students, some 
are prepared for distribution to all applicants. They also answer 
many questions raised by parents of students, and by the wife of the 
man who is contemplating a job change. 

Recruiting booklets are especially helpful in college recruiting. 
They are designed to furnish a written, and usually illustrated, de- 
scription of the company's operations. The average campus inter- 
view is necessarily short. It is impossible for the company repre- 
sentative to tell the full story. The student cannot ask all questions 
which come to mind. He may also forget to ask some important 
questions while talking to the interviewer. The соглрапу brochure 
is prepared to fill in the gaps. It can be read and studied at the 


student's leisure. If attractively prepared, it can prove to be an 
effective sales piece. 


A description of the nature, content and format of booklets used 


as college recruiting aids is given in a Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company report. It Says: 

When these booklets were first used, it was common practice 
to devote about 90 per cent of the contents to building up the 
company's prestige and the remainder to employment oppor- 
tunities. Self-praise was the keynote. Over the years, however, 
it was found that the most effective booklets were those which 
devoted considerable space to company-career opportunities, 
As a consequence the majority of recruiting publications are 
now written primarily from the potential employee’s viewpoint. 
Their titles reflect this Practical trend, the following being 
typical: 


Your Future 
Your 100,000 Hours 
Opportunities for a Career 
Finding Your Place in Industry 
Five Years from Today 
The booklets usuall 
president, сопрта а! 
ing attention to the 


У open with a friendly word from the 
ting the scudent on his progress and invit- 
career opportunities ahead. A brief history 
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and progress of the company, its position in industry, and other 
rélative factors afe then presented. In relating these points every 
effort is made 0 emphasize the importance of continually adding 
and advancing youth in the organization. All of the foregoing 
may take up less than a quarter or a fifth of the booklet. The 
succeeding sections are devoted to fairly detailed descriptions 
of the job opportunities, together with the educational, experi- 
ence, age, or other job requirements. The company's various 
development and training programs are outlined, usually in 
terms of how they will assist the individual's progress toward 
nsibility. Finally, details are given on just 


positions of respo 
how an application should be made. Preliminary application 


blanks are often included. 
"The table of contents of a typical recruiting booklet used by 
a meat company follows. It will be noted that 30 of the 50 


pages are devoted to employment opportunities: 


^ Тһе Industry . · · =~ 4 рарез 
Development of Company · ОМ; 
Functions of Company . 9 4 
А Leader in the Industry 9 rS 
Employment Opportunities 30272 
8 ^" 


Employment Privileges - · - - + * - 
Where to File Application . E ee ЖЛ: 
Throughout these publications elaborate use is made of 
photographs, organization charts, diagrams, location maps, and 
similar devices that attract and clarify the reader's understand- 
ing of the company. These booklets range in size from small 


handy pocket brochures to 11 x 13 inch, many-paged, elaborate 
examples of the printer's art. However, the majority of the 
booklets are standard letter-size. In number of pages, those re- 
viewed during the course of this survey ranged from six to 56 
pages, the average booklet containing from 24 to 30 pages.?? 


Information sheets for applicants. The personnel manager in 


a garment factory developed a general information sheet to be 
handed to each applicant coming to the company employment обор. 
It was highly specific in that it was directed to women and was con- 
cerned with power sewing machine jobs since these comprised the 
largest number of jobs and the biggest employment problem. ше 
information sheet has served its primary purpose ‘well by proving 

EXT College Graduates in Business (New York: Metro- 
poltan Tie Е тахса Company, 1950), DP, 1 Lie 


Metropolitan Group Policyholders. righ 
Insurance Company. Reproduced by permission. 
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to be a big time-saver since it obviates the necessity of giving each 
person a verbal explanation. In addition, it gives far more informa- 
tion than is possible in a preliminary interview. Further, the poten- 
tial applicant has an opportunity to study the information given as 
much as desired before deciding whether or not to go through the 
process of formal application. 

Although not designed as such, it has proved an aid in recruit- 
ing. More applicants follow through the full selection process. This 
involves going from the plant (if they applied at the gate) to the 
State Employment Office for testing, and returning later for final 
interview. Applicants usually take the information sheets away with 
them and frequently show them to their friends—thus providing free 
advertising. It also provides a convenient record for, public employ- 
ment office interviewers of answers to questions most likely to be 
raised by applicants. If the interviewer is busy he can hand the 
sheet to an applicant to read herself, thus saving time for both. 
It was printed on a single page. No attempt had been made to dress 
it up with pictures or fancy format since it was not originally viewed 
а5 a recruiting aid. Paterson and Jenkins, however, aided the em- 
ployment manager by changing the level of writing from “hard to 
read” and “academic” to a simplified easy-to-read style. The sim- 
plified version is shown in Figure 4.3, 

Other recruiting aids. Window cards and help-wanted signs 
us an used in many small firms, and at the plant gate in some 
E dod ш the passer-by of job openings. Some compa- 
» d permission froni downtown stores allowing them 
o 5 + small window cards in their show windows. In times of 

Department and other retail stores with needs for seasonal workers 
occasionally use special means to supplement their standard recruit- 
ment procedures. Inserts with monthly bills mailed in the latter 
part of October and during November carry the message to house- 
wives that extra Christmas money can be earned by working for the 
store during the holidays, and at hours to suit them. Small placards 
are placed on counters about the’store stating that applications are 
now being received in the employment office for work during the 
Christmas holidays. The Halle Brothers Company in Cleveland has 
used an additional and rather novel form of recruitment advertising. 


° 
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9 INEORMATION FOR APPLICANTS 

"Before You Apply. We think you would like to know something about 
our company. So we want to tell you in one page what we make and 
how you will fit into our jobs. 

What Do We Make? We make а, very fine grade of women’s and 
children’s underwear, women’s nightwear and slips. 

What Will You Do? You will make these products with electric sewing 
machines like those in many homes. 

Do You Need Experience? No. Why not? Because our records show 
that many of our best-paid employees started here without experience. 
Some had never worked before. We like to hire trained workers, but we 
know that real interest in sewing and real ability come first. 

Can Anyone Learn This Work? No. Some people are not interested in 
it or suited for it. It would not be fair to you if we hired you for a job 
you did not like оггсоша not do. If we hire you, we think you are really 
fitted for this work. 

Can You Find Qut if You Can Be Good in This Work? Yes. We know 
that most people who have normal eye-sight, nimble fingers, and are 
interested in sewing machine work will succeed. 

How Soon Can You Become a Good Worker? Most people we hire can 
ing machines in 2 or 3 months. Some learn 


learn to sew well on our sew! 
in legs time. Itusually takes 4 to 6 months to become highly skilled. 


How Much Can You Earn in Our Company? You are guaranteed. 60c 
an hour for the first 3 months and 65c an hour after that. Most of our 
employees with 6 months' experience are making $1.02 an hour. Fair 
piecework rate$ give you the chance to earn according to your ability. 
We spend more than $300 to train you. Naturally, we want to hire steady 
workers. And we want you to be able to earn $1.00 an hour or more. 


What Are Your Advantages in Working for Our Company? 
l. Steady work. s 
2. Light, clean, and interesting work. 

3. You learn a skilled trade. 

4. High pay. ^ 
5. Congenial 
Will We Help You 5 
to help you make goo! 


fellow women workers. 
ucceed? Yes. If you are hired, we will do our best 


d. Our supervisors will train you and help you 
during your training period. When you are ready for regular work, our 
foreman and our workers ми help you to get а good start. АП of us want 
you to make good and to become à satisfied employee in évery respect. 
Will We Hire You? Yes, if you do these things well enough to show us 


you can become successful: у 
Fill out our Application Blank. А 


Answer our Information Questions. 


ight test here. 
1a yment Office, 501-15% Avenue North, 


Go to Minnesota Emplo 0 
and take some short, simple tests for nimble fingers. 


Report back here the next day. 


я оюк 


Figure 4.3. An information sheet for applicants for power-sewing machine jobs. 
From Donald G. Paterson and James J. Jenkins, “Development of a General 
Information Sheet for Potential Applicants, Personnel, No. 5, XXIV (1948), 
pp. 319-20. 
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On envelopes carrying statements for October purchases the com- 
pany used its postage meter to print the message "Work at Halle's 
and earn extra Christmas money." An example of this “envelope 
postage-meter advertising" is shown in Figure 4.4. 

Trade shows, county fairs, and other business shows offer oppor- 
tunities to advertise your company as "a good place to work" along 
with displays of company products. Recruiting booklets may be 
included in the booth with other company literature. 


The Halle Bros. Go, ЧАМ 


coe ы аы and earn 


extra Christmas money 


Figure 44. Example of а recruitin, 
€ carrying monthly stat. 


& appeal printed by postage meter on enve- 
ement. Courtesy of the Halle Bros. Co. 


"Mobile employment offices" have been used by some firms. These 


are frequently trailers Which can visit outlying communities to 
arouse interest, and in which applicants can be interviewed on the 
spot. This device was used by the Armstrong Cork Company before 
it ѕеР up a downtown employment office in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
It fixed up a trailer as an employment office and parked it on the 
principal street in the center of the downtown shopping center. The 
main employment office at the plant was some distance from town: 


By using the trailer the company hoped to overcome the inertia of 
Some people to come out to the -main office for information about 
jobs. Many visitors to 


the trailer proved to be curiosity seekers in- 


' is а sales job. The success 


o 
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trigued by the novelty of the trailer. But, more than one in three 
were interested in getting a job. Results justified the effort. A sizable 
percentage of the total hired originated in the trailer before a 
regular downtown office was established. 

What are your employment office hours? Do you accommodate 
workers employed in other firms who are looking for a chance to 
better themselves by applying to your organization? Many good 
employees who are potential applicants find it difficult to give a 
dishonest excuse for a day off to make application to another firm. 
And they hesitate to walk off the job for the time required to 
have an interview. Have you tried keeping the employment office 
open one night а week? How about Saturday morning? Even banks, 
which have treditionally adhered to hours which are inconvenient 
for the average employee in an outlying plant, have changed their 
hours in many cases to stay open one evening a week. If you have 
more than one interviewer, you can stagger working hours during 
the week to permit limited operation of the employment office 
one night a week, Saturday morning, or both. You can make a trial 
run of a month or two to see if such a schedule is worth the effort.- 
Keep a carefu! record of the people who apply in these “off-hours” 
and you can compare them with applicants coming in during regular 


office hours. 


There may be times when even more unusual devices will be 


required to supplement more standard techniques. Sound trucks 
may be used to tour the streets of a city and surrounding communi- 


ties to announce the need for workers. Leaflets and handbills may 


be distributed on a wholesale scale. Ads may be projected on the 
ie “trailers” made for the same pur- 


screens of local theaters, ог movi 2 f 
pose. Some companies have even used sky-writing to provide a 
dramatic, if not desperate, “help wanted" sign. Basically, recruiting 

ful personnel man knows his sources of 
genuity and skill in designing and di- 


uses in 
t number of qualified appli- 


ood licants, and 
g applicants. PONE res 


recting his appeals to 
cants. S д 

А note on evaluation of recruitment sources and techniques. 
No matter what recruiting methods are used, or what sources of 
applicants are tapped, а sound long-range recruiting program can- 
not be developed effectively unless it is based on careful evaluation 
of recruitment and sources. You must do more than discover what 
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sources of employees and what recruitment services are available. 
You must make a careful study to learn which are most valuable— 
where the most satisfactory workers for each of various positions 
to be filled are being or have been obtained, and what methods gave 
the best return for your recruiting aollar. The choice of sources and 
techniques is too frequently based on hunches, prejudices, and 
immediate convenience. The progressive personnel executive will 
not be guided by such whims. He will critically appraise each source 
and each device in terms of the comparative qualities of the per- 


sonnel it has provided. Methods of making such evaluations are 
discussed in Chapter 14. 


"The Selection Process 


Preliminary Screening 
. of Applicants and the 


_ Selection Process 


Ih PART ONE attention was focused on recruitment. Ways were 
suggested for attracting applicants to the employment office in suffi- 
cient numbers to permit choosing better candidates. What to do 
with applicants when they appear at the employment office is the 
subject of Part Two.! How can applicants be screened effectively? 
What steps should be included in the selection process? In what 
order should the various selection methods be used? How can data 
from various sources be combined to determine applicant qualifica- 
tions? These issues will be examined in the following discussion. 
Preliminary screening of applicants. In periods of rapid ex- 
pansion of the labor force or in other situations where large num- 
bers of applicants must be handled each day, some form of initial 
screening is necessary to eliminate from further processing those _ 


who are obviously unsuitable. These decisions concerning appli- 


1 Although personnel testing, for convenience, is discussed separately in 
Part Three, it is considered an integral part of the screening methodology. 
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cants are most often based on a brief preliminary interview. . € 
frequent is a quick evaluation of the application blank or a check o 
the scores on a short employment test. x " 

The preliminary interview. The preliminary interview is a beo 
phase in the selection process since it results in the first pass-fai 
decision, a decision based on limited knowledge of the applicant. 
From information obtained in this brief interview, the interviewer 
may decide to turn the applicant away as unsuited for any job in 
the company. Or, he may encourage the applicant to continue 
through the various Steps in the selection process. Either way, if 
the preliminary interviewer does a poor job, the company suffers. 
If standards used are too rigid or are irrelevant, qualified candidates 
or applicants with high potential may be lost. The company repu- 
tation in the community may be hurt. If very loose standards are 
used, unqualified candidates or individuals with little or no prom- 


Sary burden on the employ: 
to the company. 


fying, the fact th 
of intoxication 


ibly brought to the attention of the 


ear when 176, applicants were interviewed to 


obtain 13,000 hires, Bingham and Moore describe the changes made 
to meet the problem: 


Confronted by such a task 


, th 
naturally had to make short sh Pen 


ploymen: department 
rift of man 


y obviously unsuitable 
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m briefly at the rail and selecting 
about a third of those who sought 
he average was devoted 
vailable for the second 


candidates, interviewing the 
for serious conlideration only 
employment. "About one minute on t 
to this preliminary interview. The time a 


interview was five or six minutes. 
The following year, to secure more time for the employment 


interview without adding to the staff of the department, an in- 
quiry was undertaken to discover which of the interviewers 
were particularly keen and accurate in their first impressions. 
A study was made of the work of all the interviewers, and of 
the relationship between their initial estimate of applicants 
and the later success of the employees chosen. Interviewers 
selected in this way were then given special training for the 
exacting duty of making the first rough selection among the 
candidates. A booth now provided privacy for the preliminary 
interview. The time allotted to it was from one and a half to 
„ three minutes. In this time a better sifting of the applicants 
was made and a smaller proportion of them chosen for further 
examination, so more time was available to devote to the em- 
ployment interview proper — the office interview, as it is called.? 


As a result of the increased emphasis on preliminary interviews, 
Bingham and Moore report that in the following year, office inter- 
views were given to only 35,057 applicants in order to secure the 
11,380 new employees required to maintain the same-size working 
force. The benefits to the company are apparent. 

In a well-organized program the work ‘of the preliminary inter- 
viewer does not stop with the decision to reject or to encourage the 
applicant. Rejection of an applicant calls for the exercise of no 
small degree of skill and tact since the interviewer is seeking to ter- 
minate the interview honestly and without vague promises. At the 
same time he must avoid appearing rude or impolite. He cannot 


show undue enthusiasm with the promising applicant since there 
d before the final hiring decision. 


are many hurdles yet to be passed >- Е 
In addition, with the applicant уро to Re looked ава 
sively, the interviewer should be responsible for scheduling tests, 
the physical examination, and employment interviews and for ob- 
taining an application blank. ЈЕ the interviewer is properly trained 
and experienced, he will be the individual responsible for deter- 
mining the tests to be taken, the number and kinds of interviews to 

? Walter Van Dyke Bingham bel eee d Ho E 


(New York: Harper and Brot 
Reprinted by permission of Harper and Brothers. 
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be conducted, and the sequence to be followed in the selection 
"process. j р 

The application blank т preliminary screening. The application 
blank may be used for initial screening in those situations where all 
applicants are required to compiete an application blank and for 
those blanks received through the mail. This type of screening is 
facilitated and made most effective if valid standards have been 
established by research through determination of significant appli- 
cation items which may be rated objectively. The weighted appli- 
cation blank represents such a technique. The weighted blank and 
use of an application check-list are discussed in Chapter 6. 

The use of tests in screening. Although perhaps’the least common 
method in practice, some firms use a test or a battery of tests for 
initial screening. This is usually done only when a short test is avail- 
able that has proved to be the most effective predictor of success 
among available selection techniques. In one firm where oral trade 
tests have been developed for a number of skilled johs in the plant, 
the initial Screening interview for applicants for these jobs starts 


plicant for the job. Р f an appli- 
cant on the basis of his ex SI ОВО НО 


== 
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fia. in € he is best suited results in gaining a worker 
production requirements. 

Preliminary screening through the use of preliminary interviews. 
application blanks, or personnel tests js not inconsistent with a ese 
tive selection policy. The preliminary screening step is designed to 
eliminate only those applicants who are obviously unfit or person- 
ally undesirable. These are the individuals who for one reason or 
another would never be employed no matter how well qualified for 
some existing vacancy. The selection process proper is planned to 
examine in detail the qualifications of applicants who pass the pre- 

in the successive steps of the selection 


liminary screening step. It is 
process that the employment manager seeks to match the man 


against existing jobs in the company. 
Whether positive or negative selection is practiced in a company, 


the selection process consists of a series of steps. Many factors go 
into the determination of the steps. Completeness with which em- 
ployment potentialities are assessed is frequently related to size of 
the organization. Some smaller companies, for example, limit selec- 
tion efforts to an interview and an application blank. Larger firms 


often have very comprehensive programs. The type of job for which 
applicants are to be hire 


d is an important factor in the nature and 
number of steps in the selection process. And, where employees 
are organized, the selection process may ke limited to the hiring 
practices set out in detail in 


the union contract. 
In the company which has a complete employment program the 
selection process will normally include these steps: 
1. Preliminary interview. 


2. Completion of the application blank. 
Iication blank and checking of references 


3. Review of the арр с 
and other application blank information. 
4. Administration of personnel tests. 


5. Physical examination. 
6. Employment, hiring, 
The contribution of these steps 
discussed in detail in subsequen 


and placement interviews. 


‘to an effective selection program is 
t chapters. It should be noted, how- 


ever, that organizations not equipped to use all of these steps must 
still, in one way or another, take them or suffer reduced effectiveness 


in selection. Thus, if standardized personnel tests are not used, 
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personnel managers and supervisors must rely on the kn cde 
unstandardized and time-consuming test of seeing how et арр ue 
actually performs on the job. In the absence of a physica e "€ 
tion, the employment interviewer and the foreman or supe sie! 
must be alert to note defects of health or strength which may ¢ A 
qualify the applicant for certain jobs. When references = i 
checked, an additional factor of uncertainty and an element of ri 
will be present. | 
Ресим procedure. The selection procedure adopted will NE 
pend in part on the number of steps included in the selection "in ү 
In those companies using only the application blank and an emp E, 4 
ment interview the two steps would most often be in the orde: 
named. Where a more complete program is in operation the prog 
cedure followed may approximate that outlined by Uhrbrock? in 
his Flow Chart of Selection Procedure. The selection procedure 
described has ten fairly distinct steps. 
l. Reception of applicants, 
2. Preliminary interview. 
3. Application blank. 
4. Employment tests, 
5. Interview, 
6. Investigation of previous history, 
7. Preliminary selection in employment department. 
8. Final selection by foreman or supervisor. 


9. Physical examination, 
10. Placement. 


applicants. Unfavorable test Scores аё 
further the number of applicants. Appli- 
actory impression on the interviewer in 
P 6 and then either referred to àn employ- 


chology, I, No. 8, (1948), 273 


» Personnel Principles and Poles 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952), рр. 141-46; and Walter Dill Seoti 
Robert C. Clothier, and William Вг Spriegel, Personiel Management, 5t 
ed. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1954), pp. 66-75. 
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aiting list of desirable applicants. 


ing debartment or are put on а У 
d to rejection as could a 


À negative decision in step 8 can still lea 
finding of physically unfit in step 9. 
| The procedure described by Uhrbrock is complex. In comment- 
Ing on selection policy underlying a complete program, Yoder says: 
"Current policy on selection in many firms has been severely criti- 


cized by both employers and applicants. Some employers think 
that it has become too complicated and technical. Many managers 


feel that too much responsibility for selection has been given to 
industrial relations staff members. They argue that too little respon- 
sibility is retained by supervisors." * Yoder goes on to describe 
many selection prógrams as “rejection” programs which are judged 


by the number of applicants turned down. 
А suggested selection procedure. To meet the objections which 


have been put forward, any selection procedure suggested must 
Satisy three requirements. The procedure must be sufficiently 
flexible to permit adaptation to the needs and circumstances of indi- 
vidual companies. The procedure must, in so far as possible, lead 
to positive selection. And, the must embody the best in 


procedure 
the way of personnel methods. The procedure outlined here seems 
to meet these requirements. 


l. Recepti с 
phon f clerical staff. 
Conducted by: Receptionist ог member of clerica А 
Information a oa Applicant's name and kind of work sought. 
Action: Schedules preliminary „ 
2. Preliminary Interview 
onducted by: Interviewer. | у 7 
ji iun nd ыйа: Brief statement of education, skills, experi- 
en d other information known to be related to job success. 
сееп lly undesirable ог who, 


Ad s поду а who are persona! 
Action: дее appka are unsuitable for employment. Obtains 


on objective gou schedules tests, physical examination, and 


application blank a 5 h to h 7 
Э А for а licants who appear to have em 
employment itane ез P bplicant folder. Where several test 


ployment D ae may Spe be administered. 
i use, та у 

3. Presso Application and. Checking of References апа Other Ap- 
plication Blank Information Е 
Conducted by: Interviewer. ў 
Information obtained: 1f weighted applic 

and Policies, P- 141. Reprinted by permission 


interview. 


ation blank is used, prob- 


3 Yoder, Personnel Principles 
of Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
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i „Ыапк, 
able success on various jobs is estimated. ey ачкыс 
presence or absence of disqualifying factors is р 1. TN 
phone reference checks for local references aie made eee 

Action: Rejects applicants with derogatory alenen Е. 
weighted application blank indicates little chance о Jo 
jobs in the company. Applicants should be terminate 1 sies uc 
interview. Places notes and comments concerning, satisfa 


A 5 А loy- 
plicants in applicant folder for use of interviewer during employ 
ment interview. 


Administration of Personnel Tests zd 
Conducted by: Psychometrist or personnel technician. 


t 
Information obtained: Aptitude, ability, interest, and other relevan 
test scores. 


Action: Reports scores and 
employment interview. 
Physical Examination 
Conducted by: Medical examiner. 
Information obtain 


; ; in 
interpretation for usg by interviewer i 


ecommending for employment. + 

5 t Алу and specific jobs for 
is being considered, 
plicants who are not 
efers qualified applic: 


Information given: 
which applicant 

Action: Rejects ар 
in company. В 
ments, 

Hiring Interview : 

Conducted by; Department head, foreman, or supervisor. — d 

Information obtained: Qualifications for specific job and likelihoo 
of adapting to work situation, 

Action: Rejects less 


H nt 
qualified for employme E 
ant to employing depart 
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} offer to keep application in active file. May suggest jobs in other 
companies for which applicant appears to be qualified. 

While this plan has much in common with the plan presented by 
Uhrbrock, there are two significant differences. The physical exam- 
ination is given much earlier for reasons more fully developed in 
Chapter 7. The more important difference lies in the treatment of 
applicants rejected as the result of a negative decision by a foreman 
or supervisor. Under a positive selection policy the rejected appli- 
cant returns to the employment department for a restudy of his 

preliminary to further 


qualifications by the employment interviewer 
referrals. Only when the employment department has exhausted 
all possibilities fo» placement can it be said that the positive selec- 
tion obligation, has been fully discharged. 
Successive hurdles in employment screening. Up to this point 

the discussion has centered on policy and procedural issues. But | 
there are other problems concerning interpretation and integration 
of data which ere important to the effective operation of the selection 
process. How are the data obtained in the various steps to be used 
in screening applicants? Are data obtained from each step to be 
given equal weight? Should unusually favorable reports from some 

pensate for unfavorable data obtained in 


steps be allowed to com 
s made to successive hur- 


other steps? 
brief reference Уа. 
nsists essentially of listing 


In the Introduction, À 
dles.5 The successive hurdles technique со x 
has shown are related to job success. The 


all factors which research 

factors are arranged in order of their importance in predicting 

successful job performance. In establishing employment hurdles, 

the first hurdle will be the factor Or selection method with highest 

rand Remaining hurd'es will be arranged in decreasing order 

ot im ictors. 

Үкү н IREA test has been found to be most effective 
given first to all applicants 


а In practice, if a perso ee 
in predicti: cess on a given job it 15 
"dcn score on this hurdle are then 


for that јеђ. Those making а passing SC 
screened on the next most effective predictor of success. The second 
hurdle may be another personnel test, а score on а weighted appli- 


5 See Herbert A. Toops “The Successive ‹ el Jo 
XI (1932 ие aa" “Philosoph: f Personnel Selection, Edu- 
cational and Psychol^gicol Measurement, 
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cation blank, an interviewer’s rating, or any one of a number of 
factors. The important point is that the most effective predictors 
are used as the first steps or hurdles, and items of less importance 
in relation to job success are used as later hurdles when it is neces- 
загу to reduce the number of applicants still further. 

The significance of the successive hurdles technique and the key 
to its effectiveness lie in the fact that those applicants who are least 
likely to succeed on the job are eliminated in the first step of the 
Screening process. All who remain have a better-than-average 
chance of success. None of those who meet requirements of the most 
valid predictor are lost through arbitrary, non-predictive standards, 
or through prejudice or misjudgment of a preliminary interviewer. 

Test scores as hurdles, When scores from personnel tests are re- 


lated to successful job performance, the interviewer is faced with a 
problem in interpr 


sate for a below-. 
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TER mee е 
ppose an intelligence tes? and a coórdination test both predict a certain job. as indicated 


by the following data: 


30 35 40 
Coérdination 


20 


80 90 100 10 120 


Intelligence 


© Good men 9 Failures on job 


whose scores are as follows: 


Th 3 
еп suppose six new applicants are being considered. 


© 190 
Coàrd. 30 


Multiple-screen meth 


The 2 od of selection 
соает diagram shows that men with IQ 800г 90 tend to fail on the job. Also, men with 
pation of 20 ог 25 tend to fail. It is therefore decided to screen out all applicants with 
ow 100, ог codrdination below 30. 
judged by this method: 


This is how the six men are 


f selection 


f this method set up а rediction. formula for combini: 
S Pormula might ђе 19 + {тез Coordination. ae 


with these results: 


9 Multiple-correlation method o 


qiie statistical computation: 
res. In this problem | 


This formula is applied to each man, 


c 


Combined 


Combined 


Combined bi Combined 
Score бе Ut Score score 
190 220 250 


160 220 


4: 


сод "ge d cali 
50 20 50 
und. 


T F д, 
he men with the poorest composite scores are eliminate! 


E. ed 
о 


еп the fourth man is hired, it is 
of intelligence. On some jobs t 


his superior codrdination makes up for his 


assumed that 
his assumption 15 unso 


Does i d multi le-correlation methods. 

-1. i nultiple-screen an ultip num А 
тот Гее ] Сопрано d s of Psychological Testing (New York: Harper 
; 5 inted bu permissi of the author and of Harper 


© Brothers, 1949), p. 255. Reprinté 
4 Brothers. 


n a positive Way: By matching several 
lifications of each applicant, positive 


ћ differential placement. 
he discussion of selec- 


Successive hurdles are used i: 
o пеев against qua 
ction can be achieved throug 
The prediction of success. Throughout t 
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tive devices to be presented in subsequent chapters, empliasis Е 
placed on use of objective measures, that is, selection methods Ж 
devices which minimize the need for judgments on the part о 
users. In the case of personnel tests, for example, scoring can be 
made a mechanical, non-judgmental operation carried through by 
a clerk or by a test scoring machine. And, where possible, data that 
lend themselves to statistical treatment are preferred. This emphasis 
оп objective measures that can be handled statistically is more than 
a reflection of personal Opinion or bias. Significant advances and 
improvements in the selection process are not made in а company 
until the personnel manager is able to identify factors critical for 
job success and to measure the degree to which these factors are 
possessed by individual applicants. 


Prediction of Success, 


Personnel tests 


Most of the 
Screening and selection seem 


employment interviewer can review: the quali- 


In the case of applicants who г: 


› 
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emplcyment people, do not seem to be aware of the full implication 
of referrals of these applicants to employing departments. Often the 
interviewer in making a referral accompanies this referral with a 
Prediction of success. At one time or another, for example, everyone 
who has worked in employment has sent two or three applicants 
to be interviewed by a department head with a note on the accom- 
panying referral form to the effect that anyone of the applicants will 
do an outstanding job. In this situation, the interviewer may think 
he is predicting success, but he is not. He is determining, in so far 
as he can, that the applicants do not possess disqualifying traits. 
This is not equivalent to predicting success. 

What, then, are»the reasons for difficulty in predicting success? 
A general answer to this question calls attention to problems in 
identifying the essential factors or requirements of jobs. Criteria 


of success are often unclear. Success is certainly a function of indi- 
al qualities, and environmental 


vidual aptitude and skill, person 

factors, Psychometric devices are still imperfect, with even the most 

refined falling short of perfect validity. And, in the practical situa- 
Е the characteristics measured are 


tion, analysis reveals that many © Ј 
песеѕѕагу but not sufficient conditions for success on the job. 


The statistician recognizes that the relationship between scores 


9n many tests and the criterion of success on the job is non-linear 
bles. A common example of non- 


Over the range of the two varia 

linearity is found where at the low end of the test score scale a 

difference of ten points in test scores is associated with a correspond- 
0 On the same test score 


ing difference in employee performance. | 
Scale, as the high end is approached large test score differences may 


bear no relationship to differences in employee performance. The 
failures and poor performers can be identified easily by test scores. 
Those who do well or are outstanding are not differentiated by 
test scores, An experience of this kind does not disturb the statis- 
tician but it does confuse many management and personnel people 
Who are not statistically sophisticated. The reaction of тапу 15 to 


discard objective devices, particularly personnel tests, and to rely 


exclusively on global, impressionistic devices such as the interview. 
n extreme cases, even pseudo-scientific schemes like astrological 
horoscopes, physiognomy, °F handwriting ES аге Dispose 
Especially at high ‘organizational levels, criteria of performance are 
hard to obtain, so it is much easier to forget about the шон 

: the non-psychometric devices and see 


No one bothers to follow uP 
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— de ices 
how predictions actually work out. The rejection of Шы pea 
and the avoidance of mathematical treatment are AM С e н 
grounds that human behavior is too complex to be handled by oth 
than implicit, intuitive means. 


Questions about methods, data, and process in making pd 
have been subjected to an intensive theoretical analysis by Meehl. 


aps An 5 т 
He suggests four simple combinations of method and data plus оће 
more complex variations. 


l. Psychometric data combined mechanically. By psycho- 
metric data are meant test data characterized by standardized 
conditions of administration, immediate recording of the be- 
havior or behavior products, objective classification of the re- 
sponses (scoring), norms. Mechanical (or statistical) refers be 
prediction arrived at by some straightforward applications о 
ап equation or table to the data. 

2. Psychometric data combined nonmechanically. An ex- 


ample might be found in the case of the skilled personnel psy- 


chologist who takes a Strong Vocational Interest Test profile qr 


* a Kuder Preference Record Profile and predicts satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction in a given job based on his inspection of the pro- 
file. 


3. Non-psychometric data combined mechanicallg. Personal 
history data used i 


n arriving at a weighted application blank 
Score illustrate this combination. 


Non-psychometric data 


combined | nonmechanically. 
Based on revi 


ew of the application blank and interview impres- 


-aring on the prediction problem 
is significant, He fails to find rese 
mechanical, i 


е steps employed. The importance 
cal methods of prediction will not 
ne vital principle, however, is unvarying, and 
55 utilized. Significant improvement in the 
П Organization will depend on the extent to 


-mechani 


The Application Blank 


le ron THE INTERVIEW the application blank is the most 
widely used personnel selection device. Spriegel and Dale + report 


цз use by eighty-nine per cent of com 
ninety-nine and five-tenths per cent in 1947, and by ninety-nine and 
Only four firms out of a total of 624 


four-tenths per cent in 1953. 
companies of all sizes reported in 1953 that they did not use an 
application blank. 

Along with its almost un 
that is most often copied 


panies surveyed in 1930. 


the application blank is a form 
from other concerns. Attention is rarely 


given to content of the form in terms of the specific uses to which 


information gathered by this device is to be used. The typical appli- 
^a long, cumbersome form containing a 


cation is all too frequently = 
Wide variety of items which are often tedious to answer and some- 
times even offensive to the applicant. The tendency in many cases 
is to include all of the items found on а variety of forms that have 
been reviewed in order “not to miss anything, whether the ‘data 
have any meaning for employment ог not. 

In essence, the application plank should call for only such personal 
information as is essential for employment record purposes or has 
been found predictive of job success or tenure, along with concise 
Е Е a 

1 William R. Spriegel and Alfred G. Dale, 
Induction,” pb XXX, №. 3 (1953), 169-75. 
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е, “Trends in Personnel Selection and 
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data on work history and educational qualifications. Gathe;ing of 
any additional information needed by the firm may well be post- 
poned until after the decision to hire is made: 

What are some of the superfluous items frequently found on appli- 
cation blanks? Kent raises some pertinent questions that serve to 
stimulate the kind of thinking needed in making a critical review of 

„ application blanks. He says іп part: 


We personnel people, as a rule, tend to be a little “form- 
happy.” We love the clean white paper on which we draw up 
the design for the various forms we use, and we are sometimes 
a little bewitched by the “significance” of certain of the questions 
we put to prospective employees. The tendeney most common 
among us is to include questions that somebody else considers 
important in evaluating applicants. 

Yet, how important are they? Let's have a look. We won't 
take a typical application blank entirely apart, because most 
of the information is necessary and pertinent, but some of the 


' 
) 
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valuable to the applicant than 


ме time which may be more 
e he spends in our offices costs 


ourselves. After all, every minut 
him money.? 


Content and form of the application blank. Most commonly 
included items in application blanks are the following: date of 
application; name; address; telephone number; date of birth (to 
avoid a direct statement of age); marital status; number of depend- 
ents; education; social, economic, and fraternal affiliations and activi- 
ties; employment record (indicating reasons for all changes); physi- 
cal characteristics; references; religious preference; citizenship, 
national or-racial origin. Coming into more general use since the 
Korean war are questions concerning Communist Party membership 
and affiliation with Communist front organizations. 

Items referring to religion and race are being eliminated from 
many forms either because of FEPC legislation or due to manage- 
ment public relations policy. Also, listing of references and state- 
ments “by the applicant of his physical characteristics are omitted 
More frequently since personnel men began to take a closer look 
at their records. Employer references can be obtained from the 
employment record and physical characteristics are more adequately 
determined by а physical examination than from an applicant's 


statement. б А. р М 

Some blanks provide spaces for preliminary mcd t ra ng 
ог remarks on what are regarded as especially significant c г. ег- 
istics. This has been criticized by Waite ? who poi out that it 
may lead to unpleasant complications jf the applicant has an oppor- 


tunity to see the form later. As a result, many soncem find it 
sounder practice to provide а separate form for recording inter- 
viewer’s evaluations. AI aum у. 
i i iven in designing forms that the blan 
Consideration should be gv m in led. For ан 2 


is appropriate for the position : о 
дей oum d dis 
cultural attainment; application RR MEE Figure 6.1 is an 
fact in their wording, direction» and appe . 
; 3 Joyment Application,” Personnel 
оаа C. Kent, “shorn. E Empire іней abe 
, XXIX, No. н 
Жы Journal. New York: The Ronald Press 
illiam W. Waite, Person” 
Company, 1953), p. 169. 
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example of a form used for applications from. college ere 
specialized form for sales applicants is shown in Figure 62. "ee 
application blank in Figure 6.3 is for general use of applicants fo 
all jobs in the company.* | 

Where FEPC regulations do not prevent their inclusion, space 
may be provided on the blanks where photographs may be c! 
by applicants for special positions. That the photograph is not to be 
used as a means of estimating intelligence, vocational aptitude, or 
personality is obvious. Rating such qualities from photographs is no 
better than pure guesswork. However, appearance in itself may 
be important in many positions, and the photograph is sometimes 
of value in such cases. It may also help to identify the candidate in 
the mind of the interviewer since most of us find cur memory for 
faces superior to that of names. ] 

In general, the application form should be limited and adapted 
to cover those personal characteristics shown by job specifications 
as requisites for the positions involved. Limitations thus imposed 


will increase the convenience for later examination and will facilitate 
filing procedure. The f 


orm should create a favorable impression by 
its appearance, 

In many cases it 
who are to become 
should be so keyed 
so that inactive ap 

It is found desir. 


provides the first contact with the firm for those 
à part of the organization. Files of these blanks 
а5 to permit their regular and systematic revision, 
plications may be regularly removed. 

able by many firms to use two distinct types of 
application forms. One, а preliminary form, is small and printed 
on a card or heavy paper to permit easy filing. This brief form is used 
to record such essential facts as name, address, telephone number, 
аре, position for which applying, and claimed skills. It is useful to 
leave space on this form to permit notations to be made of possible 
jobs open at the time for which applicant might be considered and 
for keying such cards to personnel requisitions for the open positions. 
Such cards are received from all applicants and placed in the active 
application file if no Suitable opening exists at the time application 
is made. The second and more complete form is filled out only by 
candidates who are considered likely prospects for positions open 


* For examples of a variety of application blanks and other personnel record 
forms see Eileen Аһе 


у тп, Handbook of Pétsonnel Forms and'Records (New York: 
American Manageme 


nt Association, 1949). 


2 
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a. 


ELECTRO. 
о. моту Avision GENERAL MOTORS CORPORAT ON 


APPLICATION FOR INTERVIEW 


Verctur сос стао TES) 


^ 
Every Question Should Be Answered 


Pull Name (print) ee ЕГ ана 
College or University eS eee 
с 
hiesa Frorlgisly Actin) с = кш snnt 
дима cation Pmovoceane 


Course Degree On соро SNAPSHOT IN 
— ——— ÀÁ— Аи THis SPACE 


Date Will Graduate — —— Date Available for Work __-- 
Married or Single ——— — — — 


Date of Birth 


Ms жаз» == 


Height L————— —— 


Рабћег' в Occupation 
Part of College Expenses: Earned —— 
старе or Point Average) ——— 


Financed by Scholarships 


Sck»lastic Average (Perc Rank in class ————— " —— 


RICULAR COLLEGE ACTIVITIES 
er of school years 1" each) 


Schozastic Honores (Honor Sae rtt, Assrstantsheps, ete E 


" “лу Nenbershipss Elective Offices. 


Campus Activities (Fraternity and Profersronal 506 
Publications, etc. (iS a 
Athletics, M n Tenant M co VA d a on 
Other Activities (8.0. T.C... 66-7 =ош == Pru. ca 
Chief Hobbies 

_______------ 


Remarks m aa 
ae ae 


EXTRA CUR 
(Give numb 


WORK EXPERIENCE 
Part Time. Cooperative or Summer Work) 


(Include Full Time. 


maue oF OF 


ide) 


EMD 1295 (See other $ 


тот college seniors. Courtesy of General 


Figure 6.1. Е or application f 
i orm used fer poration, Electro-Motive Division. 
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References: (College Professors who are well acquainted with you) 
Nase Departaent 
ee EE EEE 


Наве Department 
= 


Check First, Second and Third Choices of Course Specialization (ај апу): 
General Field of Work Preferred: Options Studied 
Drafting 


Thesis Subject 
о 
Experimental Development 


Research 


Production Maintenance 


Production Engineering ———E 
Production Supervision ON CUL 3. 
Bales 


ан ыыт orti 
Product Service 

————— 
Accounting 


a 
Others 
= H 


I studied because ——— 
е —— L——————d 


1 would like to work for Electro-Motive Divisson DE ЗЕЕ 


=y ae 8 


hat kind of position do you expect to hold ten years after Graduation? — — — — — 


What salary do you expect to receive ton years after graduation? $ per year 


Пе СЕ ЕЕ 


What are your outstanding personal strong poi 
„ 


oo 
What are your outstanding personal weaknesses? 


Х prefer to locate ^ job near 


Military Бегу! се Record Ee Я Ра ie  . 


БТ ee еза rere 
SS ЗН eee 
о Е, ee 


ЕЕ Е i 
School Address (Street) 


Home Address (Street) ` 
School Address (City) 


А rc 
SSS а. Home Address (City) == == 
5сһоо1 Рһопе i= 


Hous Phone c "ЖОЕ БН ул 


Figure 6.1, Continued, 
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DRAFT STATUS 


Rete; 
“> 4; E, STALEY MANUFACTURING CO. 527 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Бе с 


> 


DRM 


e =e = 


ОРТ НН = Social Security Number — —— 
Present address. pie 

Permanent PRENNE rr rr 
м _____ Е На ПЕТЕ а 
Birthplace of father — ——— 


Dato ‘of Birdy___> Рив об Bib — — 


Nationality or lineage (English, Scotch, Irish, Hebrew, 


PHYSICAL RECORD 


me DEn 


на 
S. Sn паре utn 
Color of Skin. How long пшр ——— Hv Meg = 
Color of Eyes. и > Ae ы шры 
Ca ерни. m me] Боди те не м — У 
Any defect in What rent do you Рау? 
Do you own real enste? — Voe $ выше —— 
Do you own stocks or bond 9 Мане — Ioue сы 
Do you own a Ее ИИ 
Do you carry liability ТЕРС: ЕЕЕ 
Е Partien НЕ 


Иша or debts ран due 2 — — —À 


Have you алу 


О m 
Haye you taken recent 


Physical examination?_—_———— you will receive from в? 


other income besides what 
g____Accident $ — — 


Have you any 
What insurance do you carry?-Life $.— —Health 


Have you ever been employe 
urch afiliations, Иш ——— 


For what purpose?. 
Fin you pass? 
low much time Каке you lost through 


d by us before? — In what capacit, ———— 


illness in past two years? | 


ae 
What is present condition of your health 


ы ee шщ 


КОР. ма ПИТИ 

i д ever been refused? — —— — 

Are you ling waka phy ess] НУ D NTC —— 
sureiy bond (at ovr expense)? 


бие с>, ee in es give 
applicants. Courtesy of E. 


se with sales 


Figure 6.2. Specialized form for и 
ES 


taley Manufacturing Company.’ 
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General Experience and Education 


Year graduated. — — —— 
Мате of grammer school —— —— 
N 1 
NEC Year graduated. — — ———— 
Name of себе. 
Name of night school. 


Course takenn 
Special study courses. 


At what age did you leave school and start to work?. 


Did you earn all or any part of your college expenses? 


WANN | 
What languages other than English do you вред? 


RECORD OF BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 


Are you an American citizen? 


——— Were you ever in army or вазу 
To what military organization, fraternal lodges, or similar organizations do you ер rr 


m MOT A i | MN 


What is your favorite hobby ог recreation?. 


ит DM RARE EA. 


Figure 6.9. Continued. 

at the time of application—and often only after a brief решо 
interview based on the preliminary card application form. An ex 
ple of a preliminary application blank is shown in Figure 6.4. 
Processing the application blank. The m 


ost usual method of 
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Р Porticulars of Selling Experience 


Are you at present appr Р nnn ООО 
Name of last or present лу ———— 


Reasons for Izaving 


Does last employer claim anv unpaid balance against rT a | 
What territory did you SS е ——— 


M 


la dur 
What tertitory do you а ле ЕР ал ар РАНИ 
я 
hat classes of trade have you ыы. ат Ек И D 
B à с АЫ n o 
ow many concerns have you worked for in the past three yarns- 
experience havo you had in our linc? 5 


Sales for past КЫШЫ si lv E 
(es == 


What compensation do you expect, and in what form! 


Slee 


ACTER REFERENCES 
реја =т=т Oe Анет 


СНАК 
* pea maB, siber eet mi ie 


De өм referto mera sequela previo 


Figure 6.2. Continued. 


application foi 


rm is for the employ- 


plicant's statements of physical, edu- 


e С 
шош information on the 
ent manager to review the ap Г 
elation to requirements of 


cational and i alifications inr 
and experience dU са 4 р GE > 
currently available jobs: The efficiency with which this is done is 


( 
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= 2 
In the space below, briefly set forth why you desire a connection with this bouse end why you think yuu would 
а the space > bri 
make a successful representative: 


SS ee 


1t is understood and agreed that an: 


ed 
Y agreement entered Into between this Company and the applicant № predicat 
pon the truthfulness of the statements 


berela contained, 


Бумати of Applicant 
NOTE Ma Ари io made by аш, applicant shuld atch а гены photograph properly identified. 

Figure 6.2. Continued. 
obviously dependent upon the experience of the personnel worker 
making the review, on the quality of the job specifications he has 
available, and on his knowledge of the relationship of various рег- 
sonal and experience factors to success on the job. Further evalua- 


tion will involve checks with previous employers, and in some cases, 
review of informa 


tion on the blank with the applicant if he is called 
in for interview. More ob; 


jective evaluations are provided by appli- 

cation blank check lists and by weighted application blanks devel- 
oped for specific jobs. 

Application check-list. When many applications must be reviewed 

quickly, a check-list of significant items may be:used to expedite 


initial screening. Such a check list is shown in Figure 6.5. It was 


J 
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apeake and Ohio Railway Company 


The Ches 
E APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 


tlon) (Date) 


(Loca! 


the most, sulte 


will be helpful in determining 
write the addle 


INSTR 
UCTIONS: Please type or use Ink. Complete jagen pl 
low a complete answer, 


able place: and accurato answers 
ment for you. If there із not enough space oa the application form 
per and attach. 


Чопа] Information on a plain sheet of ра 
1. Nam 
== "Middle 


Lost 
Telephone No.————- 
Btate 
4. C&O Identification No——— — — — — 


2. Address 
Street City or Тота 


8. Social Security Мо — 
5. What kinds of work do you prefer. 


6. Date of ‘birt! 
> Month Day Year 
Color Нан 


T. Helght___—. Менн == 
~ їл. ‘Tbs 
о Separated [] Divorced (7 Widow(er) C1 


В. Check applicable one: Single CI • Married 
9. If married, give name of husband ва 
10. Is husband ог Yes—— By whom: player's 
3 wife employed? No. a oen No ———— 
J. Numbe: 
Rides Telephone No————— 
= home? Yes — №—— 


18, Do ува own а capt;Yea М Do you own FS 
1 ~ 5 en 
4. Are you a citizen of the United States? Yes— No— 14А Arta а, citizen of Canada es No— 
be anmployment in Canada) 
me a citizen? Yes—— №— 
е days have you ever һай, 


15. If not, do you intend to beco 
е than fifteen consecutivi 


using disability mor! 


16. What illnesses or injuries са! 
Lc 


It so, for GC ae 


17, Do, you receive а disability pension? — 7 
personal injuries? NO—— Yes _— 


18. Have you ever filed a claim or sult for 
Where? Ыы EL. 


ioe PE MU EE 
Against whom? 
inor traffic ‘offense? 


the law other than a m 


ees 
. Courtesy of the Chesapeake and Ohio 


Е igure 6.3. lication form. 
.3. General app" рай С pany. 
al hundr ed applications for training їп con- 


used in appraisin 

^ g sever 

TEES. with the nationa 1940. Its use has been 
escribed by Yoder as follows: ~ 


If a large number of employees 27 


e to be selected at one time. 


б 
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21. MILITARY SERVICE: Reserve Military Status: Draft Status: - 
Check one: 


Name and Location of Local Board: . 


Veteran, World War I g Active о 
Veteran, World War П 0] Inactive a 
Other Military Service Г] National Сизтй n 


———————— 
22. EMPLOYMENT HISTORY: Please list below former employers and the jobs you held with each. 
This should include your C & O sei 


vice, if any. Explain any periods of unemployment. Describe your 
moet recent job first. 


Dates of Name and Address 


Employment of Company Job Title Reason for Leaving 


Мыз. ж ах з. _ 


23. EDUCATION: Indicate below each type of school attended. In "Type of School" column indicate n 
lines C, D and E any other schooling, such as college or university, post-graduate, business, trade 
or vocational, correspondence or extension, or a completed apprenticeship. 


No. м: Did you 
Type of School [уе | рее Name and Location сао ЕАН 


A Grade School 
B High School 


ххх 


Read the Following Statement Carefully 
24. By making this application, I agree that: 
а. My employment is temporary, 
b. My employment may be subject 
<. Any misrepresentation of facts 
sidered Just cause for dismissal. 
d. 1 will abide by all applicable rules and regulations issued by the Company. 
© T£ T shall, at any Ume after employment by the Company, become a member of the Communist Party or similar 
preanization, my employment may be immediately terminated. 
f. If I shall leave the service, for any cause, the Company is authorized to answer any inquiries to the best of their 


Inowledge as to my conduct and qualifications while in such service and, ва far as they know, the reason for my 
leaving. 


pending final approve of this application. 
t to the satisfactory completion of a physical examination. 
pon thi» application or in connection with any physical examination will bo con- 


Баје: _________________ Signature of Applicant: 


Witness: 


Figure 6.3. Continued. 


the examination of detailed application blanks, perhaps several 
hundreds of thousands of them, becomes an involved task. It 
is necessary, of course, that those who show little or no promise 
be culled out of the group, so *hat time and expense involved in 
subsequent interviews and testing may be reduced. It is, 
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ЅАКСЕМТ & СОМРАМҮ 


МЕМ НАУЕМ, CONNECTICUT 
THE SIGN 
ОР SECURITY o 


R-Wis 


First Application for Employment 
rist арр 


TO ALL APPLICANTS FOR EMPLOYMENT AT SARGENT'S: 

Тыз is a shore application form chat can save time both for you and for us. If you will please fill in 
the information asked for below, we сап quickly sec whether there may be a job for you. If it appears likely 
there may be one, then we will wast to айс you a lot more questions. Bot if we don't have the kind of job 


you want or can do, then we can say 0. 
When уой kave answer the questions below, please hand this form со dheveeeepeionis, who will le 


you know in a few minutes what we can do for you. 


Dare 


NIE Вы N аз ү: 

(Please Print) 

аы i А een ea 
(Ст) un 


(Street and number). 
Eu у Е Риніт Education 
CATION: Grammar School High sind indol School Subjects takea 
29 Cid т 
i ийе last 
(Circle lase grade completed) (Circle last vest En 


Wit криза or Jons on TRADES HAVE YOU WORKED Па ——— crc IN 


> Ba eee Кыз] АЁ ERES. — 
Wi WU eU ed 
MAT KIND OF Jos WOULD YOU LIKE? ТИТАНА у 
А 
POUT WHAT RATE OF PAY DO YOU EXPECT! 


Your ure 


Sargent Ф Company, 
Figure 6.4 mary application blank. са А - 
.4. Preliminary ар! New Haven. 


t 


Џ 
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APPLICATION BLANK CHECK LIST 


Item Satisfactory Unsatisfactory Questionable 


CITIZENSHIP : 
AGE 

SIGHT 

HEALTH 

EDUCATION 


EXAMINER 
INITIAL 
HERE: 


Figure 6.5. Application check list. Prepared by U. S. Employment Service. 


however, difficult to classify applicants, for the details of the 
application blank are so numerous that they confuse the over- 
all picture, especially after a number of blanks have ћееп read. 
In such cases, it may be well to determine in advance five or 
six definitive characteristics which may be made the basis of 
preliminary selection. Thus, if definite physical characteristics 
are necessary to the јођ, these may be used as criteria. If appli- 
cants of certain ages are desirable, age may be made another 
of these determinants. If citizenship is desirable, as it was in 
war industries, that may be useč as a basis for preliminary 
selection. A check list may be prepared, and each application 
checked as satisfactory, unsatisfactory, or questionable on each 
feature. The device will appreciably reduce the time necessary 
to examine application blanks and will, ‘at the same time, fa- 
cilitate the establishment of preference lists, in which first atten- 
tion is given to those who are entirely satisfactory. Then those 
who have one characteristic marked "questionable" may be 
considered. The process may be continued throughout the 
questionables if the demand is not satisfied before that point 
is reached.5 


Another device for checking application blank information quickly 


5 Dale Yoder, Personnel Management 4nd Industrial Relations (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948), pp. 171-172. Reprinted by permission. 
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уе Bw ec үсе, Не suggests use of a template which 
а pp , ation form to shield out all but that informa- 
Eu specific to the job being considered. The template is 
"n А y а piece of cardboard the same size as the application blank. 
dus windows" cut in it to allow tó show through only information 
pertinent to the job for which the template is prepared. Using tem- 
gite for specific jobs permits use of one general application form 
ог all applicants. Ап important assumption of this method is that 
specific employment standards have been set for all jobs. Unless 
аи have been set on the basis of careful research, neither use 
"x templates nor check lists can be expected to improve validity 
т ене, although these methods may speed screening of blanks. 
е surest method of speedy review of applications, and the one 
Which will raise validity of application-blank screening, 
ment of weighted application blanks for specific jobs. 
Ehe weighted application blank. Research has demonstrated 
un the application blank may be a valuable predictive device in 
e selection of employees for certain types of position. Such per- 
sonal factors as age, number of dependents, membership in social 
Organizations, ycars of education, previous earnings, years on last 
job, and others, are often closely correlated not only with length of 
Service but also with success on the job. Use of a weighted applica- 
tion blank in the employment selection process permits rapid screen- 
m я applicants by means of a simple scoring of the application 
ank. 
Some of the earliest research re 
Weighted application blank is сопс 


tion of salesmen.7 It still represen 
ed г 
2 6 Wendell F. Wood, “А New Method for Reading the Employment Question- 
aire," Journal of Applied Psychology, XXXI. No. 1 (1947), 9-17. 
Blanks, Report A-1921 (Pitts- 


e of Technology, 1921 ); 


is develop- 


ported in the literature on the 
erned with its use in the selec- 
ts one of the more important 


Jem Test,” Journal of Applied Psycholog: | 

UA “A Grading System for Picking Men,” Sales Management, IV, January 

м 143-144; С. V. Cope, Selecting Salesmen (Hartford, Connecticut: Phoenix 
utual Life Insurance Co., 1922); G. O- Swartz, "Selecting Salesmen," Journal 

ef Personnel Research, II, No. 12 (1924), 457—459; M. J. Ream, Ability 

d pu (Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1994), pp. 35-38; and Н. S. Kenagy | 

Eni C. S. Yoakum, Selection and. Training of Salesmen (New York: McGraw- 
ill Book Co., Inc., 1925), p. 194. 


t 
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selective devices in hiring salesmen today. Perhaps its widest use is 
found among life insurance companies.’ 

Among other types of company using the weighted blank to aid 
in selecting salesmen are the Addressograph-Multigraph Company, 
The Jewel Tea Company, the Ттетсо Manufacturing Company, 
Holcomb and Hoke Manufacturing Company, and the National Con- 
fectioners Association. - 

In the selection of department store salespeople, the USES ? found 
a personal history blank more useful than tests in predictive value 
with sales as a criterion of job success. Welch, Stone, and Paterson 
found similar results using job tenure as the criterion? An example 
of the kind of differentiation obtained between lopg and short tenure 
department store sales personnel is shown in Figure 6.6. 

Ohmann 11 correlated scores оп a weighted blank for salesmen 
with an earnings criterion and obtained a validity coefficient of 0.67. 
He then set critical. scores on the blank to indicate a "danger zone" 
in employing new salesmen. Sixty-five senior salesmen were em- 
ployed during the following year. Salesmanagers, however, did not 
stick to the critical scores in their hiring due to the small sample on 
which the scores were set. A follow-up study was mede to see what 
would have happened if critical scores had been followed consist- 
ently. Criteria used were “still working” or “failed.” This was neces- 
sary since many salesmen had been employed shortly before the 
follow-up was made. Here are Ohmann’s results: 


Of the 65, 33 were still working, 32 had failed. 
If critical scores had been followed rigidly, only 25' men 


8 For reports of use of the weighted blank in selecting life insurance sales- 
men see Marion A. Bills, “Selection of Casualty and Life Insurance Agents,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XXV, No. 1 (1941), 6-10; D. Е. Kahn and 
J. M. Hadley, “Factors Related to Life Insurance Selling,” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, XXXIII, No. 2 (1949), 132-40; A. K. Kurtz, How Well Does 
the Aptitude Index Work? (Hartford, Connecticut: Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, 1941); and, Selecting the Successful Salesman (Hartford, 
Connecticut: The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, 1987). . 

9? William Н. Stead and Carroll L. Shartle, Occupational Counseling Tech- 
niques (New York: American Book Company, 1940), vii. 

10 7. Welch, C. Harold Stone, and Donald С. Paterson, How to Develop a 
Weighted Application Blank, Research and Technical Report 11, Industrial Rela- 
tions Center, University of Minnesota (Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Com- 
pany, February 1952). 

11 О. A. Ohmann, “A Report on Selection of Salesmen at the Tremco Manu- 
facturing Company,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXV, No. 1 (1941), 18-29. 
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| ) Group I 
Long Tenure 
(N=112) 


Per Cent 
Surpassing 
Cutting Score 


Group П 
Short Tenure 


(№=112) 


Cutting Score 
ee aee сыш А 


Per Cent 

Below 

Cutting Score 

Figure 6.6. Differentiation achieved between longtemw saleswomen (em- 
aleswomen (separated within 


ployed for one year or more) and short-tenure $ 1 
three months of hiring date) sing weighted application blank. 


ployed, of whom 20 were still working, 5 


would have been em 
had failed. 

40 of the 65 would’ not have been employed. 13 of these 
were still working, 27 failed. But — of these 13, 8 were re- 
garded by their managers as probable failures by the end of 
the year. i 
ed that this technique is not limited to 
licable in any firm having a rela- 
the same kind of work and 
lable. It is particularly 


It needs to be emphasiz 
Че selection of salesmen. It is арр 
Ds large number of employees doing 
Ог whom fairly adequate records are avai 
valuable for use with positions requiring a long and costly training 
Period, or positions for which the-turnover rate is abnormally high. 

O mention a few as an indication of the range of jobs for which 


ГИ 
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results have been reported in the literature, promising resülts have 
been obtained with the weighted blank in the selection of cab 
drivers? supervisors,!° clerical Workers! seasonal employees in a 
canning plant5 YMCA secretaries," aircraft pilots, and factory 
workers.18 | 

The majority of studies based on statistical analysis of application 
blank items in relation to various factors of job success have been 
concerned with establishing scoring techniques for a specific occu- 
pation. A somewhat different approach has been taken by Kerr and 
Martin.'? They analyzed applications for 244 employees in a plant 
without regard to specific job classification. A validated check list 
was developed which correlated 0.35 with а criterion of supervisory 
merit ratings of job success. Although this correlation is somewhat 
below those obtained in the majority of studies dealing with specific 
jobs or job families (as might be expected) it is still within an 
acceptable range for group prediction when combined with other 
predictive techniques. ^ d 

A somewhat similar, but even broader, application of weighted 
application blank techniques has been attempted by Worthington.?? 


1? Morris S. Viteles, Industrial Psychology (New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, Inc., 1932), pp. 182-185. 

13 Richard S. Uhrbrock and Marion W. Richardson, “Item Analysis, the Basis 
for Constructing a Test foi- Forecasting Supervisory Ability,” Personnel Journal, 
XII No. 3 (1933), 141-154. 

15 C. Harold Stone, Manual For Selection of Unit Control Clerks. Confidential 
report for Allied Stores Corp. ( Minnenpolis: Industrial Relations Center, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1949). 

15 Marvin D. Dunnette and James Maetzold, “Use of a Weighted Application 
Blank in Hiring Seasonal Employees," Journal of Applied Psychology, XXXIX, 
No. 5 (1955), 308—10. 

16 H. E. Becknell, “Predicting Success of У. M. C. A. Secretaries," Personnel 
Journal, VII, No. 3 (1928), 172—75. 

17 Ј. J. Jenkins, “Selection and Training of Aircraft Pilots," Journal of Con- 
sulting Psychology, V (1941), 244. 

18 Joseph Tiffin, B. T. Parker, and R. W. Habersat, “The Analysis of Per- 
sonnel Data in Relation to Turnover on a Factory Job,” Journal of Applied 
Psuchology, XXXI, No. 6(1947), 615-16. 

19 Willard A. Kerr and Н. L. Martin, “Prediction of Job Success from the 
Annlication Blank," Journal of Applied Psychology, XXXIII, No. 5 (1949), 
442-14, 

?9 R. E. Worthington, “Use of the Personal History Form as a Clinical In- 
strument,” (Ph.D. dissertation, The University of Chicago, June 1951); R. F. 
Peck and В. E. Worthington, “Меуу Technique for Personnel Assessment," 
Journal of Personnel Administration and Industrial Relations, I (1954), 
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He has developed a personal-history blank to predict success in 
any. Judgment on this broad application 
until independent studies by competent 
information on its value. 


om any job in any comp 
— е reserved, however, 
e psychologists give dependable 
„мерны a weighted application blank. In developing a 
NS a blank the first step is to identify those personal-history 
and d successfully differentiate between groups of desirable 
er peus employees in a given occupation. The predictive 
Al ко сас item is then determined mathematically and numeri- 
тау m ts or scores assigned to each possible answer. Item weights 
score =" be totaled for each applicants blank to provide a. total 
tota] is ach applicant’s score is then compared with a minimum 
core set to eliminate the maxim ber of undesirable 


Candid um попа! r 
66) ates with a minimum loss of desirable applicants. (See Figure 


ES à word of caution. Application blank weights which in one 
esirab], tion or locality are effective in differentiating between 
are not е and undesirable candidates for а particular type of work 
ina di necessarily of equal effectiveness for the same type of work 
ifferent organization or locality. Rather, the weighted appli- 
5 fit the situation in which it 


сабо, 
is t п blank must be “tailor-made” to 
S be used, 
ES larly, weights which are useful at ong time may decrease in 
ont Ictive efficiency after a number of years due to changes in job 
Econ wage rates, labor supply, ОГ other factors. Weights must 
e M ore be reviewed periodically. By careful research they must 
€-standardized as the need arises р 
е above cautions are not intended to discourage manpower 
m agers from adopting this valuable selection гараа. аса 
ортеп ав еі поба COMP: icated, long, 
© explicate at | It can ђе undertaken 
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development of weights and determination of ‚а minimum critical 
score can be completed and ready for trial use in as little as one 
hundred working hours. Certainly this is a rüinor investment in 
research. It should pay for itself many times over in reductions in 
hiring costs. у 

Аз indicated earlier, reports of use of this technique have appeared 
in the professional literature for a period of over thirty years. In 
spite of simplicity and effectiveness of the method, however, it has 
received little attention from manpower managers. It is probable 
that one reason for neglect of this technique may be found in the 
fact that most articles on the subject are reports of research. It is 
only recently that a "how to do it" manual has been prepared for the 
general use of manpower managers. This manual? prepared by 
staff members of the Industrial Relations Center at the University 
of Minnesota was developed as a practical guide for personnel 
practitioners. 

Specific steps in developing a weighted blank. Identifying 
criterion groups. 'The index of employee desirability to be chosen 
may well depend on characteristics most frequently lacking in em- 
ployees hired under existing practices. If turnover.is the biggest 
problem, a criterion of tenure may be used. Or, if proficiency on the 
job is the main need, an index of production should be employed. 
This should preferably be an objective measurement, but if a suit- 
able measure is not available, careful ratings of employees may be 
used. 

Care in selection of a reliable criterion is of primary importance 
since all the weighted blank can do is predict the criterion used as 
the basis for its development. ТЕ the criterion is inaccurate and 
inconsistent, weights developed for the blenk will be equally inaccu- 
rate and ineffective. Where job tenure is used as the criterion, the 
selection of criterion groups can be accomplished with greater 
assurance. It is generally desirable to determine first the point of 
highest turnover. This will most likely prescribe a cut-off. point for 
selection of short tenure (high turnover) groups at around two or 
three months. The stable or high tenure group should include 
employees in the same type of work who have remained on the job 
for at least six months, and preferably a year. 


21 7, Welch, C. Harold Stone, and Donald С. Paterson, How to Develop a 
Weighted Application Blank. 
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I А 
Es oe RS HE it is recommended that the top andi 
terion grou ` hirds, be used for the good” and “poor” cri- 
five or mo ps. More stable results can be expected if at least twenty- 
If ама are included in each of the criterion groups. 
each) th s in the two groups are sufficiently large (100 or more in 
ployees "d may be divided—using one set of high and low em- 
out” gro з developing the weights, and the second set as a "hold- 
oped br to use in verifying ( cross-validating) the weights devel- 
that boi] he first set. Again, if groups are large enough, it is possible 
Single c atene and job performance can be combined into а 
Eon and a blank developed which will predict both. 
are се history items to use. As many personal history items as 
Since ilable should be used in initial tabulations. This is mecessary 
and ned may not give significant differentiation between groups 
use a thus be discarded. Content of the application blank in 
availabl of course prescribe to à large extent the items that are 
Person е. In some cases other items recorded on payroll and other 
ot nel records may be included if available for all persons in 
Criterion groups. 
of М re is a list-of the kinds of item usually tab 
eighted blanks: 
Age 
Sex 
Height and weight 
Aa bg status 
umber of dependents 
es and ages of children 
L ress at time of application 
ength of residence at present address 
Length of residence at previous address ] 
lving arrangements (own, rent, room, live with parents, etc.) 


Highest school grade completed У 
Pecial training (type and amount 
{ ten years 


ulated in development 


A amber of jobs held in раз a 
meee length of time in former 105$ 
Mane of similar training 
eae previous earnings 
mings expected 3 
telephone 


о 
es or does not have а 


q 
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Amount of life insurance carried c 
Amount of debts 

Age and make of car owned 
Membership in clubs and organizations 
Hobbies and recreational áctivities 


Tabulation of items. First step in tabulating items on a work 
sheet is to determine categories into which items are to be classified 
for tabulation. For example, age may be categorized into as many 
as seven or more classes, such as under 20, 20-25, 26-30, 31-35, 36-40, 
over 40 and “no answer.” Number of dependents may be listed as 
none, one, two, three or more, and no answer,, For marital status, 
categories are already well established—single, married, divorced 
or separated, widowed, and no answer. Other items do not lend 
themselves to such simple categorization. Previous experience, for 
example, could conceivably involve the tabulation of hundreds of 
jobs with different job titles in analyzing a large group of applica- 
tion blanks. For sales positions this is frequently handled by indi- 
cating “уез,” "no," or "no answer" concerning previous sales experi- 
ence, or it is expressed in terms of the number of years of previous 
sales experience. This of course can be done similarly for any type 
of job. 

It may be found useful to employ a broad classification of occu- 
pations under which to categorize previous experience. One such 
general classification that has been used groups occupations into: 
farming, sales or business contact, business detail, skilled trades, 
social service, semi-skilled or operative, common labor, student, and 
unemployed. Caution should be exercised, however, that groupings 
are not made so broad that differencen are obscured among sub- 
groups within categories. It is generally preferable to use finer 
groupings at the start and then later combine those that are similar 
if desired. 

After categories have been established for each item, they should 
be listed at the left of the work sheet. The first column to the right 
should be used to tabulate number of “good” employees and the sec- 
ond column number of “poor” employees in each category. The next 
two columns on the work sheet may be used to record the percentage 
of “good” and “poor” employees, in each categozy. Percentages for 
undesirable employees on each item are then subtracted from per- 
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centa : 
ntages for desirable employees. These should be recorded in the 


^i (column 6) of the work sheet. 

чы weights. Basic data are now at hand for determining 
Es 5 for each item. Weigbts may be obtained directly from 
Bc part of Table 61. Part A of Table 6.1 is used for 
"es net weights if both percentages (“good” and “poor”) are 
Tor па 8 and 92. If either one of the per cents is between 3 and 
the etween 93 and 97, Part B is used. Part C is used if one of 
wei Eins m is between 0 and 2 or between 98 and 100. Net 
a ^ s obtained from the appropriate part of Table 6.1 may be 
Mint а in а succeeding column (column 7) on the work sheet. 
E signs in column 6 should be retained. (Since per cents on 
em J item for poor employees are subtracted from those of good 
is | ресе the result will be minus when the per cent for an item 

ii for the poor employees.) | 
and pelnos clerical errors that can arise in t ^ i а 
Net w gative numbers, and to eliminate the need for de wi 
d. eights which may be large and cumbersome, Table 6.2 is ewa 
whe: se in deriving assigned weights. f these assigned weig ats, 
ane derived from net weights in Table 6.1 have proved to give 
iy y satisfactory results to use of the larger net 
E Table 6.2 will reveal that conversion of е ) 
Бо weights is a simple process. If the net ме t n ЫШ 
cr. less, the assigned weight is zero. hen net weig Le 
Wein ог —1, assigned weight is 1. If net weight is 2 or more, assign 
ight is 2, Following conversi hts to assign 


e on of net weig es 
E i i t right of work 
B mum weights may be recorded in Jast column а £ 


he summing of positive 


rhe next step is to review weights for each item. Any EN 
E the same weights for every response cate a n e pen 
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TABLE 6.1 


STRONG'S TABLES OF NET WEIGHTS FOR DIFFERENCES 
IN PER CENTS 


Part А Part В Part С 


(То be used when (То be used when ( To be used when 
both per cents one per cent is one per cent is 
are between 8 between З and 7, between 0 and 2, 

and 92) or 93 and 97) or 98 and 100) 
Diff. in Net Diff. in Net Diff. in Net 
Per Cents Weight Per Cents Weight о Per Cents Weight 

—MÀ————'''C шый en TERRI M MN 

69 27 69 27 69 28 
68 26 68 26 68 27 
67 25 67 25 67 26 
66 24 66 24 66 25 
65 28 64-65 23 ‚ 65 24 
64 22 63 22 63-64 23 
62-63 21 62 21 62 22 
61 20 60-61 20 60-61 21 
60 19 58-59 19 59 20 
58-59 18 57 18 57-58 19 
56-57 17 55-56 17 55-56 18 
54-55 16 58—54 16 58-54 17 
52-53 15 50-52 15 51-52 16 
50-51 14 48-49 14 49-50 15 
48-49 13 45—47 13 46—48 14 
45-47 12 42—44 12 48-45 18 
42—44 11 39—41 11 40—42, 12 
39—41 10 35-38 10 36-39 11 
36—38 9 31—34 9 32—35 10 
33-35 8 27-30 8 28-31 9 

29—32 7 23-26 T 24-27 8:9 
24—28 в 19-22 6 19-23 if 
21-23 5 15-18 5 15-18 6 
16-20 4 11-14 4 11-14 5 
12-15 3 7-10 8 7-10 4 
8-11 2 4- 6 2 4-6 Б] 
37 1 2-8 1 2- 8 2 
0- 2 0 0-1 0 1 1 
0 0 


From William Н. Stead and Carroll L. Shartle, Occupational Counseling 
Techniques. (New York: American Book Company, 1940) page 255. Re- 
printed by permission of American Book Company. 
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o - TABLE 6.2 
TABLE OF ASSIGNED WEIGHTS DERIVED FROM NET WEIGHTS 
Net Weight Assigned Weight 
—2 or less 0 
1,0, or —1 1 
2 ог тоге 2. * 


Етот Stead and Shartle, Occupational Counseling Techniques, page 255. Ве- 
printed by permission. 


tion blank. The resulting sum represents the weighted application 
blank score for the individual. 

у Setting the critical score. Establishing а critical score may be done 
in two ways. First, distributions may be plotted separately for the 
two criterion groups. That is, the number of persons in the desirable 
employee group achieving the same total score is counted and 
recorded. A similar procedure is followed for the vndesirable em- 
ployee group. To simplify comparison a graph or chart may be 
made.for each group with all possible total scores indicated along 
2 horizontal scale, and a dót placed above the total score for each 
person achieving that score. Separate scales and charts, one placed 
above the ое: on a sheet, should be made for each criterion group. 
When all scores have been plotted, a vertical line can be drawn 
through both distributions at the point that will place the maximum 
number of good employees at the high end of the scale and maxi- 
mum number of poor employees at the low end. This separation 
can usually be done by inspection, and the minimum cutting score, 
or “hiring score,” will be the first score to the right (toward the 
high end of the scale) of the vertical line drawn. 

A second, and more accurate and objective method of setting 
the cutting score, is called the method of maximum differentiation. 
This method is illustrated in Table 6.3. A “cumulative” method is 
used for tabulating total scores. That is, all persons in a group reach- 
ing or exceeding a given total score are shown opposite that score. 
For example, in the Long Tenure group, 6 having a total score of 12 


an o had a total score of 11—therefore 6 and 16 
€ added to the 16 i ulative total of 22 which is placed 


p" added together (0 get a nol 11, Since 23 made a total score 

PF НЕ) who made à Aa eis E 

"n Ld Vi z 

хна ttl ог 4 recle the О and Toy distribu- 
his method 1s followed throughout DO the NE 
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TABLE 6.8 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF PERSONS IN LONG TENURE AND 

SHORT TENURE SALESWOMEN GROUPS RECEIVING INDICATED OR 

GREATER SCORES ON WEIGHTED APPLICATION BLANK, AND IN- 
DEXES OF DIFFERENTIATION FOR SCORES 


NUMBER ог SUBJECTS AT Per CENT OF SUBJECTS АТ 
ов ABOVE A GIVEN SCORE or ABOVE A GIVEN SCORE 
I II I II 
Long Short Long Short 
Tenure | Tenure | Tenure | Tenure Index of 
Total Em- Em- Em- Em- Differentiation 
Score | ployees | ployees | ployees | ployees (I-II) 
N N % % 
12 6 0 5 0 5 
11 22 1 18 I 
10 45 6 40 5 40 
9 66 19 59 17 49 
8 77 26 69 23 46 
Greatest 
Optimum 3t 86 31 ТТ 28 4 irder iok 
Hiring Differen- 
Score 6 71 89 81 85 46 tiation 
5 101 50 90 45 45 
4 108 71 96 63 33 
8 111 93 99 83 16 
2 112 107 100 96 4 
1 112 111 100 99 
у 0 | 12 112 100 100 0 


From J. Welch, C. Harold Stone, and Donald G. Paterson, "How to Develop 
a Weighted Application Blank," Research and Technical Report 11, Industrial 
Relations Center, University of Minnesota (Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown 
Company, 1952). Reprinted by permission of Industrial Relations Center, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. s 
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tions’and these values are then co i 
cp mda de y - nverted into percentages as shown 
в aa by subtracting per cents 
Я ployees, from per cents for long 
tenure (desirable) employees. Тће optimum cutting score is the 
one at which the index of differentiation is largest. In the example 
score of 7 on the weighted application 
blank. For predictive purposes, persons scoring 7 or above may be 
considered potentially long-tenure employees and those scoring at 6 
or below may be considered poor risks as far as job stability is 
concerned. 
Use of the optimum cutting score will be dependent upon the 
labor market at any given time. If the supply of applicants is ample, 
it may be that conditions will justify a higher and more selective 
cutting score. On the other hand, in situations of limited labor sup- 
ply it may be necessary to accept a lower cutting score in order to 
obtain sufficient new employees to satisfy immediate needs. Knowl- 
edge of predictive efficiency of various cutting scores, such as is pro- 
vided by the method in Table 6.3 will enable the manpower manager 
not only to nieet immediate needs through adjusting cutting scores 
in accordance with the labor supply situation, but will be helpful 
also in planning his recruiting efforts for the type of employee 


for which the weighted blank is used. * 

Scoring the weighted. blank. A cardboard template or stencil 
may be prepared to facilitate quick and efficient scoring of the blank. 
The template should be the same size as the application blank, and 
windows cut to coincide with spaces on the blank where the differ- 


entiati 3 ms appear. Scoring weights for each 
ntiating personal n i nl ne should be listed on the tem- 


Category of each personé 2 | 
| 1 , The template 1s used simply by 
Bitsy th oe an тоо lank and recording appropriate 


Placing jt ¢ plication b Se 
Weights directly " hon with colored pencil: ү i AR 
Шау then be quickly added and р aced oD the top eor 
12 A template used for sonring * epartment store sal 

о in Figure 67. S. 

ван л the weighted blank. IAE к и 
er selection device, standards developed оп one i а 

arees must bè verified or cross-validated against otis ШО 

E'OUDS before full predictive efficiency тау be assure 


given, this represents a total 
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This is necessary since, although we know good separation has been 


obtained in the group initially studied, it is important to know if 
similar differences will be found when these standards are applied to 


other groups. The "other" groups may either be present employees 
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E era ataked ние ier the о И 
m dicor ‹ n the “hold-out” method was 
e | » Which assumes sufficient employees of the same type are 
E op e. In this case, application blanks of those employees not 
sed. in development of the weighted blank are scored with the 
weights derived from the research, and results compared with the 
first group. Although it is to be expected that separation may be 
somewhat less sharp when weights are applied to the second group. 
а fairly comparable degree of differentiation should be found if the 
weighted application blank has true predictive value. 
Use of new applicants in cross-validating the weighted blank in- 
pies a follow-up procedure. This is a slower process than where 
he hold-out method is used. It may take several months to acquire 
a sufficient number of employees who demonstrate either satisfac- 
tory or unsatisfactory performance on the criterion. Where manage- 
ment has the patience, however, it is the more efficient method. This 
E truesince the weighted blank is tested in the actual selection situa- 
ion for which it was developed. In the follow-up method, employees 
are selected without use of the weighted blank. After a sufficient 
Period of time, their application blanks are scored and results com- 


pared with the criterion and results evaluated. 

Can application blank information be relied upon? The 
potential utility of application-blank data in predicting job success 
will be limited unless information provided by the applicant is ac- 
curate. If such information tends to be distorted by applicants, the 
HS of rather complete reference checks becomes essential. It is 
important to know the accuracy of application-blank information 


and the amount of reliance that can be placed on such data. 
ce applications, reports that 


Lipsett,22 in a study of* Civil Servi 
d to field investigation revealed 


forty-six per cent of cases subjecte 

falsification in application for employment. A less discouraging pic- 

ture is presented by Goheen and Mosel? іп а study of traffic and 

transportation clerks. They found that ten per cent of applicants 
lies to "reasons for separation"; 


gave advantageously inaccurate тер 

seven per cent on job duties; and one per cent on wages. А more 

ee 

22L, Lipsett, of Employees,” 
ersonnel Administration, 


$ 23 H, W, Goheen and J. 
* Service Employment,” unpu 


“The Personal Investigation in the Selection 
IX, 1946, 23-29. 

N. Mosel, “The Accuracy o 
blished study, 1950. 


f Applications for Civil 
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recent study by Mosel and Cozan ?* of work history data on appli- 
cations for employment in a building supply and engineering com- 
pany also suggests that distortion by applicants is normally not very 
great. The surprising fact is that results of their study closely paral- 
lel the findings of Keating, Paterson, and Stone.5 Wark histories in 
this latter study were obtained in counseling interviews where in- 
centives to distort facts would be expected to be less operative than 
in a selection situation. In both studies, practically all correlations 
between information given by the applicant and information ob- 
' tained from previous employers ranged between 0.90 and 0.99— 
with a large proportion falling between 0.95 and 0.99. Items studied 
(over several time periods) included previous job duties, weekly 
wages, and duration of employment on jobs reported in work his- 
tories. 

The above findings indicate that most applicants are relatively 
honest in reporting work history data on application blanks. Mosel 
and Cozan conclude from their review of previous studies. and 
results of their own study that "apparently, the implied verification 
of application data in the employment situation is a sufficient deter- 
rent to distortion to provide an accuracy comparable to that which 
the counseling situation achieves through lack of incentive to distort." 

Implications for checking references of applicants are very direct. 
If applicants are informed that work history data will be subjected 
to checks with former employers, they may be expected to provide 
information that is sufficiently accurate to be relied upon with rea- 
sonable confidence. 

Checking references and other application blank informa- 
tion. Employer practices vary widely in types of references required 
of new applicants, methods of verification, consistency with which 
references are checked, and dependence that is placed on reference 
inquiries. Most application forms include space for listing “сћагас- 
ter" or "ability" references, or contain an item asking if present or 
previous employers may be contacted. The written, or "to whom it 
may concern" reference was used by a large majority of employers 


24 J. L. Mosel and L. W. Cozan, "The Accuracy of Application Blank Work 
Histories," Journal of Applied Psychology, XXXVI, 1952, 365—69. 

25 Elizabeth Keating, Donald G. Paterson, and C. Harold Stone, "Validity 
of Work Histories Obtained by Intervisw," Journal of Ápplied Psychology, 
XXXIV, 1950, 1-5. 
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years aga. It is amazing to note the extent of its continued use. One 
survey reports that written references were required by eighty-two 
per cent of employers in 1930, forty-nine per cent in 1940, and forty- 
nine per cent in 1953! 26 4 

Letters of recommendation carried by an applicant are worthless 
in obtaining an accurate and unbiased appraisal of his personal 
Character or his worth to an employer. What applicant will present 
а letter to an employer unless it is filled with glowing terms? Per- 
sonal character references supplied by the applicant must also be 
discounted heavily. He can be counted on to list only those refer- 
ences he can depend on to describe him in the most favorable light.- 
If he is anxious to get the job, he will use every resource to sell 
himself. b 

The primary purpose of reference and background checks is to 
evaluate the accuracy of information given by the applicant and 
to obtain additional data to supplement it. Valuable information 
can be obtained from previous employers, and in the case of younger 
applicants, from schools and colleges. Some firms have found rou- 
tine checks with community agencies reveal important information 
in a sufficient nvmber of cases to justify the practice. Facts often 
available from no other source may be gained from inquiries to the 
local police department, a nearby FBI office, and community welfare 
agencies. E 

The value of reference checks often is largely dependent upon 
methods used to obtain information from employers and other 
Sources. For local inquiries, the telephone check has much in its 
favor. It is the quickest means of getting information. One can 
ask precisely those questions which are appropriate to the job a 
be filled. Answers given over the telephone are often more fran! 
than those committed to writing, particularly when the caller is 
known to the informant. Many comments will be made by people 
in a conversation that they would hesitate to put in a letter over 
their signature. The telephone method also has the advantage of 
providing additional information about the applicant before the 


interview is held. 


Some companies refuse to give information about former em- 


26 Walter Dill Scott, Robert C. Clothier, and William R. Spriegel, Personnel 
Management (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1954), Ap- 
pendix À. 
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ployees over the telephone unless they are certain of the identity 
of the person making the inquiry. This is based partly on the possi- 
bility that an applicant may have arranged for a friend to make the 
call to learn just how the reference regards the applicant. It is also 
a precaution against misuse of confidential information by unscru- 
pulous persons who may represent themselves as another employer 
seeking information for employment purposes. It is therefore im- 
portant to get to know other manpower managers in the area and 
work out procedures for exchange of information on applicants by 
telephone. 

Refusal to give answers to telephone queries may be based on 
company policy prohibiting release of any information about present 
or former employees without first having a signed statement from 
the employee giving his permission for its release. The same reason 
may cause hesitancy or refusal to give information requested by 
other means. To meet this problem, there is growing use of a state- 
ment on application blanks signed by applicants to authorize former 
employers to release information without liability. Such statements 
are frequently combined with a certification by the applicant to 
the truth of information he has given on the blank. А typical “com- 
bination” statement of this type is: 


I understand that any false statements made by me on this 
application will ргеузпё my employment or will be cause for 
immediate discharge if hired. I hereby authorize my former 
employers to furnish their records of my service, my reason for 
leaving their employ, together vith all information they may 
have concerning me whether on record or not. I also release 
them and their company from any liability for any damage 
whatsoever for issuing зате 27 


Even though advised that an applicant has signed a statement on 
his application blank similar to the example above, some companies. 
refuse to release information unless a signed copy is provided for 
their files"? The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway is an example of one 


27 Italics are added for emphasis in this example. Entire statement would 
be in the same type face on application blank. 

28 As a possible precedent for action against a company, the personnel di- 
rector should be familiar with the case of Foltz vs. Moore-McCormack Lines. 
A former merchant marine captain was employed in a high position by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. His references were checked by the 
FBI. Ап employee alleged to be acting for his former employer was claimed 
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compaiy which has, chosen not to risk the danger of a lawsuit from 
former employees based on disclosure by the company of unfavor- 
able reports to other employers. The C&O will not release informa- 
tion on an employee or former employee without a signed statement 
from the employee releasing the company from any liability in con- 
nection with giving out facts from his employment record. Release 
form used by the C&O is shown in Figure 6.8. 

Some companies even take special precautions in relations with 
federal investigating agencies. Since these agencies often do not 
wish the employee to know of the investigation, use of a signed 
employee release is inappropriate. As a result, a coding procedure 
is sometimes used to protect anonymity of the company. А special 
code is used on the investigative report instead of the name of the 
company. This serves the dual purpose of avoiding liability for the 
Company and permitting investigating agencies to perform their 
functions. 

Personal visits are sometimes used to gather information about 
applicants. This method makes possible the gathering of more com- 
plete and reliable data than any other; and it provides a basis for 
establishing personal relationships which may expedite future in- 
quiries. However, it is time-consuming and expensive. It is rarely 
warranted except in evaluating candidates for important positions. 
In such cases the pressure for hiring is often less immediate and will 
thus permit more complete checking. Even when the pressure is on, 
the personal visit to investigate applicants for responsible posts is 
justified if adequate information cannot be obtained by other means. 

Credit agencies are employed by some firms to verify background 
information given by applicants and to provide information on per- 
sonal habits from neighboraood sources. Use of this method is par- 
ticularly helpful if the reference or applicant is in another city and 
Written inquiries or telephone checks are not effective in obtaining 
the information desired. Cost of this service varies from the least 
expensive routine checks of credit files to the more expensive per- 


г F Е Е ЕСА 
to have made derogatory remarks concerning him. In his position in the Ў 
investigation Me ORE wae available to the captain, and he saw the дону 
report. He filed suit against the former employer for the defamatory remarks. 
Lengthy and expensive litigation followed in a number of courts. Added to 
the expenses of litigation, the employer faced the possibility that publicity 
from the trials might have a damaging: effect on morale of his present em- 
ployees and on his reputation in the industry. (See 342 U.S. 871). 
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Form C.F. 199 СМР 2-40. 
THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY COMPANY 


I have made application to the ....Company for 
employment and am required to furnish said company satisfactory refer- 
ence and record of my service with former employers. I was in your 
employ as indicated below and I hereby authorize your officers or em- 
ployees to furnish the said Company 
a complete history of my said employment together with any information 
they may have concerning my personal character, habits, ability, and 
particularly the cause of my leaving your employ. I have endeavored to 
show below all of the time spent by me in your employ, but in case, your 
records show additional employment you are hereby authorized and 
requested to likewise furnish a complete history thereof. In consideration 
of your action in complying with this request, I hereby release. 

and its officers, agents and employees from 
any and all liability for damages of whatsoever kind or nature which 
may at any time result to me, on account of compliance with the above 
request or any attempt to comply with same, whether ,uch damage be 
due to negligence or error on the part of the said 


or any of its said officers, agents or employees, or due 
to any other cause whatsoever. 


lon or оп | Name and Title of Officer 
еге Rated Under ‘Whom Employed 


Sign name in 
(Name must be signed in ink) (Name must be signed in ink) 


The person whose signature appears hereon claims service with you 
as shown above. If he has omitted any service please cover that period 
also and give us his complete record as per his authorization. 


Figure 6.8. Release Form used by thz Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company. 
Courtesy of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company. 
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sonal visit investigations. In the latter type, investigators employed 
by the agencies make personal calls on references, and in some cases 
on close neighbors, to obtain the type of information requested by 
the employer.?? 

Inquiries by correspondence continue to be one of the more fre- 
quently used methods of verifying an applicant's employment record. 
"There is serious question, however, as to how much reliance may be 
placed on any written reply to inquiries addressed to references. 
So many of those who are asked to answer such requests have had 
unfortunate experiences in this connection that the whole practice is 
open to justifiable criticism. Confidential statements, for example, 
have sometimes beer: allowed to fall into the hands of the person 
they describe. Clerks or secretaries may disclose the contents of 
Such correspondence. Because of this, many replies may be couched 
in such general terms as to be of little value. 

In writing to references, specific questions should be asked. These 
should cover dates of employment, verification of job held, salary 
and advancement with the firm, and whether or not the former em- 
ployer would rehire the applicant. If an appraisal of the applicant 
is requested, it is'better practice to have several questions with mul- 
tiple choice answers. An example of this type of written inquiry is 
shown in Е ‘igure 6.9. 

Questions must be raised concernin 
tivity of replies even when carefully prepared forms are used. There 
is no standard objective measure by which all employers will rate the 
same applicant in the same category. A rating of "very good” initia- 
tive by one reference may be considered “good,” or perhaps only 
“fair,” by another. References may also be asked to rate characteris- 
tics of the applicant with which they are not familiar. Another prob- 
lem is raised when one considers the probable reliability of ratings 
of qualities such as dependability, determination, versatility, judg- 
ment, and responsibility. How are these qualities identified? What 
measures are used to appraise them? Standard, clear-cut descrip- 
tions and objective measures of tnese qualities would be helpful— 
if they were available. Without-them, one must accept the ratings 


g thé reliability and objec- 


local credit agencies affi- 


29 Most fre: loyed for this purpose are 
Чап ерус C d Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


liated with the МаНопа; Retail Credit Association an 
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of refe:ences with special reservations when they deal with the more 
complex qualities of human behavior.?? 

This is not to imply that reference checks are of dubious value in 
the selection process. Reference sources can frequently provide 
information that is highly important in making the hiring decision 
and in determining most suitable placement for an applicant. To 
have these values, however, reference checks must not be viewed 
as mere routine. They must be conducted with the same care that 
is given to other parts of the employment procedure; and effective- 
ness of different methods of obtaining reference information should 
be as much a part of audits of the selection program as other parts 


of the process. с 


30 See, in this connection, Dale Yoder, Personnel Principles and Policies (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952), pp. 160-63; and L. Lipsett, “The Personal 
Investigation in Selection of Employees," Personnel Administration, IX, No. 1 


(1946), 23—29. 


СО Hd А P T EgR S E V E N 


The Physical | 


Examination 


Am ROLE of the pre-employment physical or medical examination 
in the screening process has not received the same scrutiny from 
personnel administrators as have other selective devices. Since 
actual conduct of the physical examination is within the province 
of the examining physician, personnel administrators may be re- 
luctant to do anything that could be interpreted as an invasion 
of another professional field. Whatever the reasons, the physical 
examination represents an important step in the screening process. 
Valuable information can be obtained for use in the screening 
process when the industrial physician Works closely with the em- 
ployment manager and employment interviewers. 

Use of physical examinations in industry. In the 1948 National 
Industrial Conference Board Survey of Personnel Practices, seventy- 
seven per cent of reporting companies stated that pre-employment 
physical examinations were giver, to hourly workers. Only fifty- 
seven per cent required pre-employment examinations of salaried 


1 Аз an example, see, S. Charles Franco, M. D., “The Cardiac Can Work,” . 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery, XXIII, No. 7 (1954), 315-20. Dr. Franco 
describes the experience of Consolidated Edison Company of New York in 
selective placement of cardiacs. 
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workers... The NICR repeated this study in 1954 with similar 
findings. The 1954 study stressed an additional finding. While only 
eighty per cent required a pre-employment physical examination 
for hourly workers, ninety-one per cent required an examination 
at some time before the new employee went to work. Presumably, 
the difference between these figures is accounted for by companies 
Who defer examinations until after the applicant is actually hired. 
As in the earlier study, a smaller percentage (seventy-one per cent) 
required pre-employment physical examinations of salaried workers. 
It is apparent from data presented in these two studies that many 
employees report for work without any check of their physical 
Condition, 2 

Organization of the medical department. Where there is a 


П time medical staff, the medical department normally is headed 


by a physician with the title of medical director The medical 
о the executive 


director may report to the company president, t 
Vice-president ог 40 some other corporate officer. If the company 
as а personnel department, the medical director usually reports 
to the vice-president of personnel or director of personnel admini- 
stration, This reporting arrangement is ideal in a well developed 
Personnel program. It serves to emphasize that medical activities 
are an integral part of personnel activities. This organizational re- 
lationship enhances the opportunity for constructive use of physical 


examination findings. 
Purpose of the physical 
Physical examination was У 
€vice. The physical examination W: 
the most perfect physical specimens. ent years | 
shifted to use of the examiliation as a positive aid in placement. 
This change in emphasis has been accelerated by the experience in 
Progressive companies of successful employment of physically handi- 


mm d Office (Revised) 
2 Genev; el Practices in Factory an fice (Revised), 
NICB Pile Rg ea d No. 88 (New York: National Industrial 


Conference Board, Inc., 1948), 10, 42: 

3 Geneva Seybold, Personnel Practices in Factory 

А nd Health Programs, NICB Studies 
* Ethel М Medical a e TORIO S 

in Personnel PPP Neos срна 11-12. See also, Ghiding ишы of 

Seeuational Medicine," Industrial Мест» and Surgery, XXIII, No. (1954), 
9-30. : 


examination. Some years ago, the 
iewed solely as а negative selection 
as used to eliminate all but 
In recent years emphasis has 


and Office, 5th ed., No. 
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capped persons. In addition, research on the counseling aud place- 
ment of the physically handicapped by federal and state rehabilita- 
tion agencies has greatly increased our knowledge of how best to 
utilize the skills of handicapped persons. 

The physical examination should be designed to disclose all of 
the physical characteristics of the individual that are significant 
from the standpoint of his efficient performance on jobs he may 
enter or on jobs to which he may reasonably be expected to ad- 
vance. Deficiencies should be noted, not as a basis for rejection, 
but rather as a guide for later transfer to other positions. 

Use of the physical examination to prevent employment of per- 
sons in positions which might be incompatible with their physical 
condition is not the sole purpose for giving the examination. The 
employer has an obligation to present employees to prevent the 
employment of individuals with contagious diseases or those whose 
physical condition may subject others in the work force to risks of 
accidental injury. Р е 

A further purpose of the physical examination is of particular con- 
cern to both employer and employee. In event of occupational 
injury or disease at some later date, it is important that physical 
condition at time of employment be a matter of record. 

The physical examination in the screening process. Although 
many companies use pre-employment physical examinations, others 
defer them until after the applicant has been hired. This results 
in new employees actually working on the job for a period of time 
prior to examination. 

Small companies relying on the services of a consulting or con- 
tract physician may encounter difficulties in scheduling examina- 
tions before the screening process ha3 been completed. In larger 
companies with a full-time medical staff, scheduling of examinations 
is less of a problem. Some defer examination until after final selec- 
tion on grounds that the examination is costly, and, therefore, only 
applicants whose employment is assured should be examined. 

Companies doing a careful job of screening applicants spend 
substantial time and money for appraisal of applicants who survive 
the preliminary interview. Cost of the physical examination is 


5 For a brief description of a company program 52е, “Dennison Manufac- 
turing Company's Employee Medical Services," Industrial Medicine and Sur- 
gery, XXIII, No. 11 (1954), 497-98. 
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a minor part of this expense." It is considered desirable that it be 
given as the final step prior to the selection interview. This will 
allow medical reports to be available for consideration of the in- 
terviewer who conducts the final interview. 


Physical demands and capacities analysis. Most of us are 
familiar with the kind of physical examination required as a step 
in applying for a life insurance policy. The examining physician 
records his findings and observations and reports them to the in- 
surance company. Trained medical analysts approve or disapprove 
the application. In a personnel department, the staff member com- 
petent to interpret such findings is rare. Some means must be 
found for communiceting the medical examiner's findings to those 
who make judgments based on the findings. The physical demands 
and capacities analysis has been developed to meet this need. 

Techniques for translating medical findings into material suitable 
for practical placement purposes are based on physical demands 
analysis of jobs and physical capacities analysis of workers. Physical 
demands analysis deals with the physical and environmental re- 
quirements of jobs. It is prepared by the job analyst. Physical 
Capacities analysis is the task of the industrial physician. It is con- 
cerned with methods of judging the physical and environmental 
capacities of workers. Much of the pioneering work in analysis of 
Physical demands and physical capacities wes done by the United 
States Employment Service and the World War II Manpower Com- 
Mission. Industrial physicians, safety engineers, and others also 
have made substantial contributions. Most of this work has dealt 
with the selective placement of disabled workers The same 
methods are applicable, however, to so-called normal workers. 
АЕ i i i industrial health programs 
is iin interesting brief discussion of the ча ву дета Industrial Health Pro- 
Eram," Industrial Medicine and Surgery, XXII, No. 11 i NE 

T See i is: ion: i tes Employment Service War Manpower 

Re E НЕ Handicapped (Washington, D. S.: 


Governmen intí 1945); Bert Hanman, Physical Capacities and Job 
асетепі н Node mee AP 1951; distributed by John de Graff, 
Inc., New York); Clark D. Bridges, Job Ласетепё of the Physically Handi- 
capped (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1946); and Tobias 
agner, Selective Job Placement (New York: National Conservation Bureau 
of Association of Casualty and Insurance Executives, 1946). For a good brief 
iscussion of jobs for the handicapped ste Carroll L. Shartle, Occupational 
"formation, 2nd ed. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952), pp. 280-319. 
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The three most common types of physical, demands annlysis are 
the disability method, the rating method, and a technique described 
by Hanman 8 as the specific method. 

The disability method. The disability method is based on classi- 
fication of jobs in terms of types of disabled workers who can 
perform them. Disabilities are grouped, such as the one-armed, 
the one-legged, the tubercular, and so on. Although this method is 
still used widely in several European countries, as well as being the 
starting point for much of the work in the United States, it has been 
abandoned in most scientific manpower management and informed 
industrial medical circles. Principal deficiencies of the disability 
method lie in its disregard of variations in,jobs in different or- 
ganizations, variability in worker competence and differences be- 
tween workers in ability to adapt or accommodate to their dis. 
abilities. In addition, it focuses attention on disabilities rather than 
on abilities. 

The rating method. The method enjoying widest use at present 
is the rating method. It is most open to criticism because the 
general nature of descriptive terms used in the method leads to 
different interpretations by different people. For example, terms 
such as “great, moderate, light, very light,” or A-B-C-D, are used 
to describe the amount of physical effort. Frequency of lifting, 
pushing, or walking are rated with adjectives such as “constantly, 
frequently, occasionally, never.” As a result, an employee may be 
limited to light lifting by one physician and be considered able 
to do moderate lifting by another. If limited to light lifting, the 
employee would be barred from working on jobs rated by analysts 
as requiring moderate or heavy lifting, even though other analysts 
would rate the same job as calling for only light lifting. 

The specific method. The specific method focuses attention on 
what a worker can do and stresses the individual nature of both 
the worker and the job. General descriptive terms are eliminated. 
Instead, use of the hour as a standard unit is substituted. Hanman 
gives several examples of these differences. 

For instance, a job may require lifting 25 pounds anywhere 
from 0 to 8 hours of the work day; or a worker may have the 
ability to lift 25 pounds anywhere from 0 to 8 hours of the work 


day. In the specific method, by entering a.single figure for 
the number of hours, it would be recorded, for example, that 


8 Hanman, Physical Capacities and Job Placement, pp. 119-64. 


twenty-nine environmental factors is use 
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“Thi job requiresolifting 25 pounds intermittently for a total 
of one hour each shift.” Likewise, by entering a single figure, 
it would be stated by the physician, for example, that “This 
worker can lift safely as much as 25 pounds intermittently for 
a total of one hour each shift.” No attempt whatsoever would 
be made to say whether lifting 25 pounds for one hour was 
‘little, moderate, or great” lifting. especially when this fact 
could be recorded according to the rating scale definition of 
lifting as being either “little” or “moderate” lifting. It becomes 
clear, then, how the generalities of rating scales may be over- 
come by a simple recording of facts, using the hour as the 
standard unit. 

On the other hand, for the sake of academic honesty, it is 
not denied that the specific method is itself a rating scale. 
After all, every measurement is a rating, and the specific method 
does involve measured judgments. However, unlike the pre- 
viously discussed rating scale plans, the specific method meets 
all the requirements of а good measuring device: it has a unit, 
а zero, and criteria. Moreover. it presents measured judgments 
in such specific form that no interpreter is left in doubt. And 
finally, it allows for error, but always on the safe side.? 


formation concerning physical 
developed from job analysis. 
g forty-seven physical and 
а ап evaluating job de- 


This method is based on specific in 
апа environmental demands of jobs 
Standard form, or "Work Sheet,” listin 


mands, 

, Data from job analysts’ work sheets are transferred to a “master 
chart” to provide ready comparison of physical and environmental 
demands of a number of jobs at the same time. The master chart 
Contains the same factors as those on the work sheet and provides 
Space for data on thirty jobs: The upper and lower portions of the 
Master chart are shown in Figure ЯЛ. Thé Physical Capacities Re- 
Port, Form 3, (see Figure 7.2) is designed and printed to register 
€xactly with the lines and spacing on the master chart. By 
Placing it in position and sliding it back and forth, the manpower 
Manager can make a quick comparison of the worker's capacities 


and job dem: 

ands. r : : 
It should be noted that although the actual physical diagnosis 
таде by the physician is recorded on the copy of the physical 
cities report he retains for bis medical files, no с is 
-sted on the report sent to the personnel office. Only the rated 
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capacities of the applicant are shown on reports used outside of the 
medical department. 

In commenting on the flexibility provided the industrial physician 
through use of the physical capacities report (Form 3) and the 
amount of time needed actually to prepare it, Hanman says: 

When making out Form 3 and translating his diagnostic 
data into positive terms of physical capacity for work, the 
physician is free to say that a worker may perform a particular 
activity up to 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, or 8 hours of the work day, 
ог even for fractions of an hour. For example, if the physician 
believes that the worker has the ability to walk only 22 the 
work shift, then he marks walking 4 hours; or М of the shift, 
2 hours; or 15 minutes, % hour. This method gives the physi- 
cian complete flexibility of opinion, and, fortunately, at the same 


time yields specific data.!! 
^ I one experience of completing over 15,000 of these Forms 


on severely disabled workers, the average time spent by the 
physician on this part of his work was between two and three 
minutes for each case. Moreover, this period of two or three . 
minutes included the physician’s time in explaining the com- 
pleted form to the worker so that the man had an understanding 

of his abilities as well as his disabilities. 

At first glance, forms used in the specific method appear some- 
what formidable and complicated in relation to check lists and 
other rating schemes. With only brief periods of orientation, how- 
€ver, personnel managers, job analysts, physicians, and supervisors 
are able to understand and use the method effectively. In addition, 
experience has demonstrated а’ generally favorable acceptance of 
this evaluation program by all concerned. 

In Chapter 5 of his work, Hanman gives a complete description 
ОЁ the specific method with a discussion of procedures for introduc- 
ing it into an organization and a detailed manual of operations. 
The manual 13 is a comprehensive outline of specific steps in apply- 
ing the method. Careful definitions of all factors are included. 

Physical examination policy. A general statement of physical 
hysical examinations are maintained will 


cording to local needs and conditions. 
medical record forms can be 


—— 
10 The manner in which iei of p! 
another ac 


11 Hanman, op. ст, р. 
1? Hanman, op. cit., p- 
13 Hanman, op. cit., pp- 125-64. 
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examination policy. In the over-all statement of,company personnel 
or employment policy, reference may be made to physical fitness or 
physical condition as one factor in selection of new employees. In 
companies in which the examination is not given until the time 
of employment, the policy statement may present the objectives of 
the examination as the determination of physical qualification for 
the job to which assigned and the protection of other employees 
from undue risks. 

Specific statements of policy. Specific statements of physical 
examination policy are often combined with an outline of procedures 
for administering the examination. Such a statement may also set 
forth minimum physical standards for all positions or for certain 
classes of position. This may include listing of specific disqualify- 
ing defects. 

Figure 7.3” presents excerpts from rules for physical exami- 
nations in effect on the Illinois Central Railroad. The regulations 
were issued under the joint sponsorship of the chief surgeon and 
the general manager. They bear the approval of the vice-president 
and of the director of personnel. These regulations illustrate a form 

` of basic policy statement. They state "Applicants for employment 
must pass a satisfactory physical examination before entering 
service, including an examination of sight and hearing.” 4 Supple- 
mentary and more specific policy statements relating employment 
standards to physical examination findings are illustrated by rules 
covering visual examinations: "Employees who are defective in 
color perception must not be employed in positions that require 
them to use signals or to determine the color of signals." !5 

When all examinations are given by the same examining physician 
or under supervision of the medical director, the need for detailed 
examination procedures may not be as great as is the case of a com- 
pany with widely scattered plants or offices. In a decentralized 
organization, it is essential to have examination procedures worked 
out ie. detail to insure uniformity throughout the organization. 
Using the Illinois Central regulations again as an example, we find 


14 Regulations and Requirements Governing Physical Examinations, Includ- 
ing Sight, Color Sense and. Hearing Tests, for Entrance to Service, Promotion, 
Periodic and Special Examinations, and the Conducting: of Field Tests, with 
Method of Conduction, Illinois Central Railroad Operating Department Circu- 
Jar Мо. 18 (Chicago, 1953), р. 1., Courtesy of Illinois Central Railroad 


Company. Y 
15 Regulations and Requirements Governing Physical Examinations, p. 3. 
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these «specific instructions given for administration of the hearing 
test: “Method. Place the candidate at a distance of 20 feet, with 
one ear towards the examiner, plugging the opposite ear with 
cotton; then have him repeat aloud words or numbers spoken in a 
conversational tone by the examiner and record the distance at 
which they can be repeated correctly. Have him turn the other 
ear toward the examiner and repeat the test. In doubtful cases, 
the use of the acoumeter is recommended." 1° 

Despite current trends toward positive physical examinations, 
many entrance positions cannot be filled with applicants who are 
physically handicapped, disabled or chronically diseased. A final 
section in the policy and procedures statement may list minimum 
standards for various classes of position together with specific 
causes for rejection for all positions. Occasionally, a general clause 
may be included: “When an applicant for employinent has попе 
of the disqualifying defects above mentioned, but whose general 
condition (mental or physical) is sub-standard from any cause and 
Whose efficiency is thereby impaired, he should be rejected.” 17 
The wisdom of including a clause of this nature is open to question, 
Particularly when a detailed outline of minimal requirements and 
Specific causes for rejection has been given. Perhaps the most 
important questions are whether or not the clause is used to 
exclude questionable applicants for whom no other cause for re- 
jection can be found, and, whether the physician’s or personnel 
man’s codes of ethics are compatible with this use. У 

Ап adequate physical examination. Details of tne physical 
examination are completely within the scope of the work of the 
Physician. The personnel manager must rely on the judgment and 
recommendations made by the physician. It is important, however, 
for the personnel manager to have knowledge of the content and 


Scope of examinations? 


_— 
16 Regulations and Кедштетеп 


17 Regulations and Requirements Governing Physical Examinatior.-, p. 7. 


15 See Medical and Health Programs, pp. 27-29; the per- 
роте] ле Vall dada great deal of informative material in Lawrence B. 
Chenoweth and Willard Machle, Industrial Hygiene (New York: F. S. Crofts 
& Co., 1938). See especially Chapter VI. The journal Industrial Medicine and 
Surgery, published monthly by the Industrial Medicine Publishing Company, 
605 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ilinois, should be in all personnel 
libraries. See also Manual of Industzial Hygiene, William M. Gafafer, ed., 
Division of Industrial Hygiene, National Institute of Health, United States 
Public Health Service (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1943). 


Illinois Central Railroa 


OPERATING DEPARTMENT 


d 


Circular No. 18 (Adopted Jan. 1, 1928) 


Снтсасо, December 1, 1953 


Regulations and Reqvirements Governing Physical Examinations, 
Including Sight, Color Sense and Hearing Tests, for Entrance 
to Service. Promotion, Periodic and Special Examinations, 
and the Conducting of Field Tests, with Method of 
Conduction. 


GENERAL RULES 


. 1. Applicants for employment must pass a satisfactory physical exam- 
ination before entering service, including an examination of sight and hear- 
ing. Applicants for positions in train and engine service, and all other 
employes who, by reason of their occupation, are required to interpret color 
signals, must 2150 pass a satisfactory examination on colors. Proper records 
of all examinations should be maintained. (To prevent substitution the 
applicant must sign his name before the examining surgeon, who will com- 
pare such signature with the previously signed application made by the 
applicant before the employing officer. The data in the:application form 
can also be made a check by questioning the applicant as to age, date of 
birth, last occupation, etc.) 


. 2. Physical examinations shall not he made immediately following sub- 
jection to unusual fatigue. 


_ 3. Applicants for employment in positions requiring examination of 
sight, color sense and hearing, should first undergo this examination and in 
case of failure, the physical examination need not be continued. 


4. Examinations and re-examinations may be ordered at any time by 
proper authority for other than transportation department employes. 


5. When employes re-examined for promotion, periodically or by special 
examination, are found to have any disqualifying defects, а full report shall 


be made to the Chief Surgeon. 


6. Before an employe in other than the transportation department 18 perma- 
nently relieved trom his regular duty or his occupation changed as a result 
of periodical examination made by the Exami-ing Physician, his case shall 
be reviewed by the Chief Surgeon or his representative whose decision shall 
be final unless other arrangements are made. 


7. Employes engaged in engine, train or signal service and such others 
in the transportation department as may be designated from time to time 
by the railroad management, must pass a satisfactory examination for 
sight. hearing and heart condition (and an examination on colors if the 
employes are required to read signals) every four years or at more frequent 
intervals if required by law or otherwise. ‘If the physical condition of the 
employe, as disclosed by this examination is such that in the opinion of the 
examining surgeon a further examinetion is warranted, a full report will be 
made to the Chief Surgeon, who may after reviewing the case issue instruc- 
tions for such additional examination as may be necessary. 


A 


Figure 7.3. Regulations and Requirements Governing Physical Examinations. 
Illinois Central Railroad Operating Department Circular No. 18. Courtesy 
of Illinois Central Railroad Company. 
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8. Whenever the superintendent has reason to believe the physical or 
mental condition, color perception, acuteness of vision or the hearing of.any 
employe in the transportation department has become impaired to such an 
extent that the employe's service might be or become ire. he will require 
such employe to be examined without delay by а Company Examining Sur- 
Keen authorized to make examinations of employes in the transportation 

lepartment. If the Company Surgeon finds the employe’s physical condi- 
tion, color perception, vision or hea‘ing below the standard required, a 
complete report will be forwarded to the Chief Surgeon. Upon receipt of 
the report the Chief Surgeon will instruct the division superintendent to 
have the employe report to the office of the Chief Surgeon in Chicago for 


the purpose of further examination. 


9. Should the examination disclose a physical deficiency, which makes 
necessary the employe’s withdrawal from the service engaged in, the Chief 
urgeon will so notify the superintendent who, in turn, will take whatever 
action is considered necessary; or, forward the Chief Surgeon’s report, 
together with copy of the employe’s personal record, with recommendations 
to the General Manager, through regular channels. 

10. Should the examination disclose a defective color perception, vision 
or hearing such as might make necessary the employe к withdrawal from 
the service engaged in, the Chief Surgeon will so noti the superintendent, 
and he, in turn, will notify the employe. If not satisfied with the examina- 
tion the employe may appeal to the superintendent, in writing, for a field 
test. Such a test to be held within five (5) days after тегер! by the super- 
intendent of the appeal. The field test will be final, and the employe dis- 


qualified will not be given a second field test. The employe concerned will 
y delay, and 100 


advi t without unnecessar 
vised resuit of the field tes ры uf the od 


pass а field test. 
вё, copy of the Chief Surgeon’s report and а copy of the employe’s personal 
record will be forwarded to the General Manager through regular channels 
With recommendations. Employes disqualified account loss of vision in 
Опе eye will not be given a field test, and in such cases copy of the Chief 
urgeon's report and the employe’s personal record will be forwarded to 
he General Manager through regular channels with recommendations. 
11. When the field test is to be given, the siperintendent will notify the 


Chief Surgeon, immediately upon receipt of the appeal, who will arrange 
ог the services of & company surgeon. 
the supervision and direction 


12. Fi ill be conducted under 
of the оа Me his representative, and the Company Surgeon or 
8 representative. 
18, Any person in service of the company selected by the employe to be 


examined may be present at_the field test. 4 \ 
14. Operating Department Circular 18-B explains method of conducting 


field tests. 
15. Е {опей in Rules 7 and 8 who have physical defects that 
шау Папа leyes men ИО ет shall be examined at such intervals аз 
шау be determined by the Chief Surgeon. " | 
ћауе ђееп disabled by reason of accident or uisease 
to sudden incapacity, or whose sight, color sense or 
become affected, must pass a satisfactory 
mployes who have been out of service 
1 be required to pass a satisfactory 


Perfect, is necessary to satisfactorily 


16. Employes who 
Which predisposes them 
earing may have thereby 
examination before resuming duty. Ei 
Or any cause to exceed six months wi 
examination before resuming duty. 


Figure 7.3. Continued. 
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Telegraph Operators. Student Operators and all other employes whose 
duties may involve the reading or display of signals in connection with 
the operation of trains. Marine Service — Captains, Mates, Pilots. 
Quartermasters, Bridge Foremen, Bridgemen, Bridge Motormen and 
Engineers, Engineers and Firemen: 


ENTRANCE TO SERVICE RE-EXAMINATION OF THOSB IN 
THE SERVICE 


20/20 in one eye and not less than 20/30 in one eye and not less than 
20/40 in the other, with or without 20/50 in the other, with or without 
glasses. glasses. 


Class C. Car and Engine Inspectors, Ashpitmen, Air Brake and 
Steam Heat Inspectors, Weightmasters, Chauffeurs, Car Repairmen, 
Street Crossing Watchmen, Police Lieutenants, Patro.men, Yard Clerks, 
Station Agents, Clerks to Station Agents, Baggage Agents, Ticket Ex- 
aminers, Ushers and Telegraph Repairmen 


ENTRANCE TO SERVICE RE-EXAMINATION OF THOSE IN 
THE SERVICE 


20/30 in one eye and not less than 20/30 in one eye and пој less than 
20/40 in the other, with or without 20/50 in the other, with or without 
glasses, glasses. 


All applicants for employment. not mentioned in Class A, B or C, 
must meet the visual requirements for re-examination of Class C. 


COLOR PERCEPTION 


A test for the detection of color defects should be one which can be 
carried out as rapidly as possible with absolute efficiency. Of two or 
more equa Луј efficient tests, the one that takes the least time should be 
selected. , 

The tests for color perception should be made by the Holmgren 
"Worsteds or any standard modification thereof, and also by one of the 
several lanterns designed for this purpose. 


AURAL TEST 


Method. Place the candidate at à distance of 20 feet, with one ear 
towards the examiner, plugging the opposite ear with cotton; then have 
him repeat aloud words or numbers spoken in а conversational tone 
by the examiner and record the distance at which they can be repeated 
correctly. Have him turn the other ear toward the examiner and repeat 
the test. In doubtful cases, the use of the acoumeter is recommended. 

Q= "fications. Candidates for employment should not be accepted 
unless able to hear ordinary conversation, with each ear separately, the 
full distance of 20 feet. : 

No candidate for promotion or re-examination can be considered to 
have sufficient acuteness of hearing who is unable to hear words or 
numbers spoken in an ordinary conversational tone of voice at a dis- 
tance of 10 feet with each ear separately. 


5 


Figure 7.3. Continued. 
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) = 
PHYSICAL EXAMINATION OF APPLICANTS FOR 
EMPLOYMENT 

The, applicant is required to remove 
examination, the examination to 
te quarters. Applicant is to stand 
ively front, back and sides. 

e looked for: Abnormalities or dis- 


th, retarded development (mental 
y or limbs, spinal curva- 


Method of Examination. 


eases of the eyes, ears, nose апа mou 
or physical), deformity or assymmetry of bod 
tures, strumous or other cachexiae. emaciation, cutaneous or other 
external diseases, glandular swellings or other tumors, nodes, vari- 


cosities, cicatrices, indications of m 
blister, stains, scarifications, and scars from administration of salvaran. 


Evidences and effects of former injuries and operations should be noted. 


The hands and feet and the various joints of the body should be care- 
efficiency. The chest should 


fully examined to determine their functional eff 
be examined by irspection, palpation. percussion and ausculation, both 
anteriorly and posteriorly, for tuberculosis and other lung, pleural, 
pericardial or mediastinal conditions, апа valvular and other diseases 
Of the heart. Note heart action and respiration before and after ex- 
ercise, The examiner should carefully inspect the abdomen and also, 
While the patient is coughing strongly, examine the umbilical, femoral 
and inguinal regions in order to determine the presence or absence of 
actual or potential herniae. Any enlargement of the various canals 
Should be noted. Inspection should be made of the genitalia for venereal 


Scars, varicocele, orchitis, urethral discharge, and other abnormal con- 


ditions, 
The nates should be exposed for detection of hemorrhoids, prolapses, 


fissures nnd fistulae. 


CAUSES FOR REJECTION OF APPLICANTS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Mental and Moral In, rmities.—Insanity, idiocy, imbecility, dementia, 
feeble mindedness, Ја alcoholism апа habitual use of narcotics. 
е hysique 
Constituti eases—Feebleness of constitution, poor p i 
impaired ОНО eain] tuberculosis, nephritis, diabetes, syphilis, 
malignant or any other chronic disabling diseases. 
Diseases of the cerebro-spinal system, epilepsy, chorea, all forms of 
Paralysis, tabes dorsalis and persistent Et DEM, 
The Skin—Chronic, contagious and parasitic diseases о e skin. 
Deep and ада cicatrices; chronic ulcers and Mod a 
Th = Пу large head with deformity (hydrocephalus 
and ү олоп from fracture of skull, trephine openings, caries 
&nd exfoliation of bone, Cajury 0 cranial ne ежа А SN 
Th — f опе ог both ears, all са arrhal and purulen 
fone Hare eea CHOE otitis media, disease of the mastoid cells. 
Th — total loss of sight of either eye, trachoma, 
те ot the согпеа, if covering part of a moderately 
dilated pupil, strabismus with low Visual acuity, pronounced exophthal- 
mos, conical cornea, cataract, loss of crystalline lens, pronounced 
entropion, pronounced diseases of the lachrymal apparatus, ‘s, -able- 
7 us, pronounced asthenopia, 


Рнато s of the orbit, nystagm б 1 
Blade ОТЫ; blindness (in. certain occupations) and diplopia. 


The Mouth—Loss of part or whole of either maxilla, ununited frac- 


h mastication 
tures, i ity of either jaw interfering wit! 
Qr PREMIT deformi alata or hair lip, marked: pyorrhea, focal 


6 
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Figure 7.3. Continued. 
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The examination should be given by a physician, although certain 
parts may be handled by technicians working under his direction. 
The examination normally will include these steps: 


l. The applicant's medical history is obtained. Practice varies. 
In some companies the applicant is required to complete as much 
of the medical history blank as he can. In other companies, the 
medical history is obtained by interview between the applicant and 
a nurse or medical technician. In some cases the physician prefers 
to obtain the medical history as a first step in his physical examina- 
tion since it provides an opportunity for observing the applicant. 
2. Physical measurements such as height, weight, and chest 
and abdominal circumferences. ы 
3. General examination including skin, musculature, and joints. 
4. Examination of special senses of the applicant. Visual and 
auditory acuity, being most important, should be checked closely. 
9. Clinical examination of eyes, ears, nose, throat, and teeth. 
6. Examination of the chest and lungs. 3 
7. Check of blood pressure and heart, and where indicated, 
electrocardiographic examination. 
8. Laboratory tests of urine, of the blood, and such other tests 
as may be indicated, 
9. X-ray examinations of chest and other areas indicated. 
10. Special.tests, if inaicated, such as basal metabolic rate or 
consultation by specialists. 
11. Neuro-psychiatric examinatica when medical history or phy- 
sician’s observation indicates an adjustment problem. 


Special problems in visual and auditory testing. The im- 
portance of adequate vision and hearing for most jobs has long 
been recognized in business and industry. In the majority of in- 
stances, however, measurement of vision and hearing has been 
considered by the personnel manager within the province of the 
physici. who conducts the physical examination. One outcome 
of this attitude is the fact that the results of vision and hearing tests 
are treated in much the same way as other parts of the medical 
report. Since the medical report may indicate only whether the 
applicant passed or failed, much valuable information may be lost. 
In some industries, notably transportation, rigorous standards of 
vision are maintained by regulation. Only since the early 1940's 


— 
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has thesimportance of tests of vision beyond that provided by the 
familiar Snellen chart been recognized to any extent in relation to 
their specific occupational importance. 

Color vision. The measurement:of color vision is often thought 
of as one of the more important factors in testing visual skills. It is 
true that color discrimination is necessary for the radio assembler 
who attaches different colored wires, to the locomotive engineer who 
must differentiate between colored signal lights, to the color-printing 
Pressman, and to the pipe-fitter who must be able to distinguish 
color codes in tracing pipes. However, for most jobs a requirement 
of normal color vision should be examined closely to determine its 
relation to job performance. But, since no more than five to seven 
Per cent of all men are color blind, the importance of this factor is 
limited in the majority of cases. 

Among tests of color vision, the Ishihara is in most? common use. 
Since it was one of the first to be standardized, and is adapted to 
repeated use, it is understandable that it has continued in favor. 
Other tests have been developed more recently to overcome some 
of the deficiencies of the Ishihara. The four most commonly used 
tests of color vision are described here. 

‚ Pseudo-isochromatic plates. One form; non- 
time: 3 to 5 minutes; C. H. Stoelting Company.!? 

This test is the Inter-Society Color Copncil Modification of the 
Original Ishihara color plates. The test consists of eighteen color 
Dlates, mounted on cardboard cards, in a loose-leaf book. Patterns, 
dots, circles, and irregular spots are P i ; 
background. A design, letter, ог number worked in one color 
Against this background must be recognized or identified by the 
examinee., а 

t Holmgren worsteds. Whipple M 
tion, Thomson colored worsteds, or 
timed; administration time: 8 to 5 minute 


рапу, : 

The test was originally devised in 1873 by Holmgren for use in 

testing color vision of Swedish railroad employees. Although there 

are many variations available, the basic task is to pick from a lot 

ОЁ wool skeins those which match the test skein. Properly applied 

bya competent examiner this test is adequate to identify applicants 
Deus 4 aes ga 
s are given in Appendix A. 


19 Names and addresses of test publisher 


timed; administration 


odification, Thomson Modifica- 
Thomson stick worsteds; non- 
s; C. H. Stoelting Com- 
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whose color deficiency renders them unfit for, railroad or ;marine 
service. 

Farnsworth dichotomous test for color blindness. One form; 
non-timed; administration time: 3 to 5 minutes; Dean Farnsworth; 
Psychological Corporation. 

This test is designed to separate the genuinely color blind from 
normal persons and those with only moderately defective color 
vision. Test task involves arranging a series of fifteen color caps 
in order of color from a fixed reference cap set at one end of a 
l4-inch rack. Scoring is facilitated by numbers on the reverse of 
color caps. Analysis blanks are used to plot the order of arrange- 
ment on a color circle. This test has the advantage of indicating 
color blindness clearly and quickly. It is not intended to dis- 
tinguish degrees of color aptitude, nor to rate the degree of de- 
ficiency. t i 

The Farnsworth-Munsell 100-hue test for color discrimination. 
One form; non-timed; administration time: 10 minutes; Dean Farns- 
worth; Munsell Color Company; also distributed by the Psycho- 
logical Corporation. 

This test was designed for identification or classification of per- 
sons of superior, normal, or inferior color aptitude, and the measure- 
ment of color discrimination of color-blind persons. Test task is to 
arrange 85 color caps in color order on four 20-inch trays each of 
which has a color reference cap at the end. Graphic scoring method 
indicates magnitude of deficiency and the part of the spectrum in 
which it occurs. А number of typical cases are diagrammed in the 
test manual, thus enabling the examiner to identify the general 
type of defect of the individual and mildness or severity of the 
disability. In addition to its clinical use, it has been used widely in 
the examination of color graders, dye and paint mixers, inspectors 
of colored goods, and similar persons whose success on the job 
depends largely on superior ability to discriminate small color 
differences. 

Near acuity. Of greater importance for many industrial jobs is 
the possession of keen vision at close distances, usually referred 
to as near acuity. Since the Snellen chart measures only distance 
acuity, use of this chart alone deprives the personnel manager of 
values to be found in measures of degrees for ‘both near and far 
acuity, for depth perception, and for postural characteristics 
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s at appropriate distances. All of these measures have 
Шсапсе in performance of workers on a wide variety of jobs, 
БЕ сану those involving inspection, small-assembly work, and 
E types of machine operatiom А comprehensive and well- 
M mented discussion of visual skills and the application of vision 
a s in industrial selection and placement is given by Тићи 
kex ари име personnel executive will be thoroughly familiar 
E E work of Tiffin in highlighting the importance of visual 
(SN for а variety of industrial operative positions and with the 

niques for measurement of these skills. 
E of „visual skills. Listed belqw are examples of several 
үз, ently available tests of vision. No discussion is given of prices 

merits?! of the tests listed since а special consultative or in- 
stallation and training fee is a part of each. It is recommended that 
complete details be obtained by writing the manufacturer. It 
should be noted that the Ortho-Rater was designed and validated 
specifically for the purposq of evaluating the different visual re- 
quirements of jobs and to appraise the visual skills of applicants 
and employees. In addition, а greater number of validity studies 
have been reported for the Ortho-Rater tests than for other tests of 


Visual skills. 


Ortho-Rater. Optical instrument for 
for administration of the Bausch and Lomb Visual Classifica- 
tion and Placement Tests for Industry; non-timed; administra- 


h & Lomb Industrial Vision 


tion time: 6 to 8 minutes; Bausc 
ical Company, Rochester, New 


Service, Bausch & Lomb Optica 


York. 

_ AO Sight-Screener. Optical instrument for individual test- 
ing; used as part of American Optical Industrial Safety and 
Visual Efficiency Programs non-timed; administration time: 
8 to 5 minutes; American Optical Company, Southbridge, 


individual testing; used 


Massachusetts. 
Keystone Telebinocular. Optical instrument for individual 
PES 107 
e-Hall, Inc., 1947), 


E Joseph Tiffin, Industrial Psychology (New York: Prentic 
А evaluation of these tests is found in D. 

- Gordon. i Zagorski, ЈЕ. Uhlaner, “А Psy! ometric 
па ано Wall-chart ests,” American Journal of Opthal- 


mology, XXXVII, No. 5 (1954), 699-705 
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testing; available as part of the Keystone Occupational Visual 
Service; non-timed; administration time: 3X to 5 minutes; The 
Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


Measurement of hearing loss. The measurement of auditory 
acuity and determination of hearing loss has been relatively inexact. 
Because of technical problems in measurement, only within the 
last twenty years has it been possible to measure the extent of 
hearing impairment.? Despite these advances, it is still common 
practice to record auditory acuity as a fraction. The numerator is 
distance in feet at which the applicant can hear words or numbers 
spoken in a normal conversational tone. The usual denominator in 
this index is 15 feet. А test using words or‘numbers spoken or 
whispered by the examiner is subject to considerable variation. 
These include variation in voice, the room used, acoustic properties 
of furnishings, and general noise level during the examination. 
The range of frequencies tested is limited by the range of voice 
and affords little opportunity for detecting impairment at upper 
frequencies. Some examiners attempt to overcome these weaknesses 
in testing by employing watch ticks or tuning forks. There is no 
evidence that these devices are significantly better as measures of 
hearing loss. 

Because of the frequency with which claims for compensation 
due to industrial deafness are filed, it is imperative for the physical 
examination to include a careful measurement of hearing loss in 
each applicant. The only satisfactory way in which these measure- 
ments can be obtained is with an audiometer. 


22 One of the most comprehensive discussions of hearing tests and the prob- 
lems of hearing loss is to be found in Leland .4. Watson and Thomas Tolan, 
Hearing Tests and Hearing Instruments (Baltimore: The Williams & Wilkins 
Company, 1949). À discussion of current problems in industrial noise is found 
in Albert E. Bachmann, "Quiet Please!”, Harvard Business Review, XXXIII, 
No. 3 (1955), 68-74. 
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The Employment 
Interview 


Ta. INTERVIEW has been described as "the conversation with a 
Purpose.” 1 It is the most commonly used method for obtaining in- 
formation from another person. In employment procedures no 
Selection device has a longer history. No selection device other 
than the application blank enjovs such general acceptance? But 


сом it follow that the employment interview is a suitable selection 
еујсер The considerable body of negative evidence which exists * 


1 Walter ү, i Victor Moore. 
ап Dyke Bingham^and Bruce Victor У 

"ibn (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1941), p. 1. id 
iliam R. Spriegel and Alfred G. Dale, "Trends in Personnel Selection 

АЛА Induction” еол, ODD, Ne: 8 [1989 169-75. In a survey of 
Personnel practices in 628 companies, ninety-nine per cent reported use of the 
interview in selection. Only four per cent of the firms stated that they had some 
Jobs for which applicants were not interviewed. By way of contrast, séventy-five 


Рег cent of i epcrted using tests and eighty-six per cent 
соран surveyed тер See also Geneva Seybold, 


Stated tha S ef i 

“ t ica 1 tion was required. use 

ersonnel резона end Office,” 5th ed., Studies in Personnel Policy, 

Ced (New York: National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1954), pp. 9, 
“Tn this ; “The Employment Interview: A 
x c Ralph Wagner, р! 

р вве Че оров, TL No. 1 CS 17-46; W J. E. 

~ h Areas, Methods, and Results," 


Cri: p 
TIssy, "The Employment Interview— Researc 
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How to Interview, 8rd 
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suggests that the answer may be no, except under very. special 
conditions. However, because of the popular acceptance of the 
interview method in employment, we suspect that it will continue 
to be used, often improperly, often by untrained personnel. 

In this chapter we will present some ways in which employment 
interviewing practices can be modified and improved through the 
application of research findings. Before doing this, though, perhaps 

‚ the problems underlying the use of the employment interview can 
be brought into sharper focus by asking several questions. 

What are the objectives of the interviewer in the employment 
interview? 

Is the employment interview an appropriate method for achieving 
these objectives? 

Where the interview is an appropriate method, how can, it be 
made more ефеснуе? 

Interview objectives. When we consider the objectives of the 
interviewer in the employment interview we immediately think of 
the broad objective of matching people and jobs. But within this 
over-all objective we can identify three specific objectives which 
should guide the interviewer in his conduct of the employment 
interview. 

Whether the applicant is ultimately employed or rejected, the 
interview should serve as a means for creating good feeling toward 
the company and its management as represented by the interviewer. 

Тће employment interview should be an occasion for giving 
job and company information in order that the applicant may have 
a factual basis for accepting or rejecting employment, if offered. 

The employment interview should provide the interviewer with 
an opportunity for obtaining from the“applicant data which are 
relevant to the employment and placement decisions and are un- 
available from other sources. 

The. interview as an appropriate method. How well does the 
employment interview serve as a device for accomplishing the 
public relations, information giving, and data gathering objec- 
tives? Is the interview the best way to go about achieving these 


Personnel Psychology, У, No. 2 (1952), 73—85; E. Lowell Kelly, “An Evaluation 
of the Interview as a Selective Technique,” Proceedings, 1953 Invitational Con- 
ference on Testing Problems (Princeton, New Jersey: Educational Testing 
Service, 1954), pp. 116-23. 
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E With respect, to creating good feeling toward the company 
cut i leis of job and company information, very little is known 
thon ы success of interviewers in achieving these objectives. 
E ar the personnel and management literature is full of 
‘at otal material and opinion, direct experimental evidence is 
Бу ing. It is reasonable, however, to assume that information given 
; y the interviewer is as subject to distortion and misinterpretation 
as is the case in any interpersonal communication situation. 
The question of the employment interview as an appropriate 
method for gathering data for use in making employment and 
placement decisions has been more thoroughly explored. There is 
ы of materjal on employment interviewing although all 
„00 much of it is anecdotal and non-experimental in nature. Wagner 
in his review of the research on the employment interview as a selec- 


tion device concluded that “a great deal of confusion exists as to what 
сап and cannot be accomplished by the interview." 5 Thus we 
find Super, one,of the more severe critics of the interview, stating 
that research studies "have shown that as they normally work there 


is so little agreement among the judgments of interviewers that em- 
”в He goes on to cite two 


Ployment interviews have little value. 

extensive World War II Air Force studies in which the predictive 
Value of both tests and trained interviewer 
and the interview ratings proved to have no relationship t 
ог failure in flying training. 

i Mandell sums up the many criticis | 
п this way: “The basic difficulty of this type of int 
conducted, is that it involves making extensive in 
limited data obtained in artificial situations by un 


Servers,” 7 5 
On the other hand, several studies have demonstrated sub- 
stantial predictive values from the interview when carefully planned, 
techniques were employe: 


Patterned or standardized interview ue 
ring previous training. For 


5’ ratings were evaluated 
о success 


ms of the employment interview 
erview, as usually 
ferences from 
qualified ob- 


in ‘selecting men for jobs not requi А 
the MUS is closely related to the subject matter of Chapter 15, Orienting 
M КЕ wm E Vocational Fitness (New York: Harper & 
арЫ Oral Performance Test," Personnel Ad- 


7 Milton М «a 
EL .M The Group ~ EAE 
ministration, XV, ae d 52), 2. Reprinted by permission. 
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example, McMurry 8 reports validity coefficients ranging from 0.43 
to 0.68 in studies when these techniques were used. Hovland and 
Wonderlic ? report a reliability study in which substantial agreement 
was found between two interviawers trained in the use of a stand- 
ardized interview as evidenced by a correlation of 0.71 between 
their ratings of twenty-three applicants. 

It is apparent from even this brief examination of the research 
on employment interviewing that wide differences of opinion and 
interpretation exist as to the value of the employment interview. 
Unfortunately, the exponents of these divergent opinions can all 
cite research evidence in support of their respective views. А 
critical look at some of the negative studies, though, suggests that 
part of the controversy stems from research designs built around 
a comparison of predictions made from psychological tests and 
from interviéws. Typically, these predictions of proficiency ог 
later job performance ratings or the evaluation of some trait are 
made independently from test scores and from interview ratings. 
Each set of scores, rankings, or predictions is then correlated against 
а common criterion. 

That tests usually fare better than interviews in this kind of study 
should not be disturbing. Nor should it be taken as grounds for 
discarding interviews completely. For if the two sets of correlation 
coefficients are to be of. approximately the same magnitude, it is 
usually assumed that both tests and interviews are measuring 
the same things about equally well. To carry this another step, 
it is also assumed that tests and interviews can be used interchange- 
ably. We doubt that any serious student of the employment inter- 
view would hold to this opinion because he knows the limitations im- 
posed by the circumstances of the interview as well as the limita- 
tions imposed by the circumstances of selection tests. 

If, for example, it is important to know. the intellectual level at 
which an applicant can be expected to function, a test validated 
in the company situation is indicated because there is ample evi- 
dence that reliable and valid judgments of intellectual capacity 


8 Robert М. McMurry, “Validating the Patterned Interview," Personnel, 
XXIII, No. 4 (1947), 263-72. 

9 С. 1. Hovland and E. F. Wonderlic, “Prediction of Industrial Success from 
a Standardized Interview,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXIII, No. 5 (1939), 


537-46. 
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саппоў be made ig the interview. Similarly, while it may be very 


pe to chat with an attractive young lady applying for a 
Stenographic opening, and short- 


c is to be verified a sta 
а‹ ministered. Many more examples co 
Situations in which the appropriate me 


vant data is by means of psychological te 
these situations, complete reli- 


e seriously misleading. 


But there is another side. There are some one-of-a-kind jobs that 
make validation research almost impossible. In some jobs, given 
minimum skill, sugcess or failure seems to be associated with the 
individual's ability to get along with fellow workers or to fit into 
the social structure of the work group. Suppose, for a moment, 
that there is going to be a vacancy in the secretarial staff of a 
Company vice-president. In most companies this news will bring 
ut literally dozens of competent, experienced applicants for the 
Position. The personnel man faced with the problems of eliminat- 


ing all but the two or three top candidates knows that, in addition 
ch individual, he ultimately will 


to reviewing all of the data on ёа 
have to interview the best qualified candidates to judge them on 
Personal qualities believed to be important in the close relation- 
ship prevailing on the job. The odds are that after final sceening, 

will be made in terms 


the choice made by the vice-president 
of how he “reacted” to the candidates in the selection interview. 
Ó that "other things being 

is not entirely facetious. 


€ often-repeated comment to the effect 
equal the best looking girl gets the job" 
It is important to note that in jobs where personal qualities such 
as appearance, disposition, freedom from moodiness, tact, and at- 
titudes toward other employees and the public are major factors 
in successful job performance, the interview may be the principal 


Source of data relevant to the hiring decisione f 
In these examples we have been trying to bring home, the point 


that, as a practical matter, in the employment situation the inter- 
Viewer is trying to make the best possible judgments or predictions 
Using every piece of information -which can be brought to bear оп 
the decision at hand. This means that job descriptions and job 
qualification statements are available plus personal history data, 
test scores, reference and work history checks in addition to what- 
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ever information has been gleaned from the interview. However, 
in the interest of accuracy and efficiency, sources of information 
have to be limited to those that contribute some piece of data 
important to the overall decision., And any given source should be 
used only to the extent that it is known to be dependable. 

The contribution of the interview. Insofar as measurement of 
aptitudes, proficiency, and interests is possible, the evidence points 
to psychological tests as a more dependable and efficient source than 
the interview. Background data are provided by the application 
blank and the reference checks. Is there a unique contribution the 
interview can make? Or can the interview perform an integrative 
function with respect to all of the data obtained? 

One recent investigation bearing on this question is worthy of 
extensive review because it represents an attempt to integrate 
personal history data, test scores, and other information about 
applicants, together with interview impressions in order to arrive 
at an over-all judgment as to the likelihood of success. Pashalian 
and Crissy’ describe a-detailed study of the assessment interview 
used as a screening and selection device with enlisted candidates 
for the Basic Submarine School, U. S. Naval Base, New London, 
Connecticut. The assessment interview, according to Pashalian and 
Crissy, "represents the point at which: (1) АП previously gathered 
data on the candidate are scrutinized by Medical Officer inter- 
viewers for their agreement with the standards of acceptance in 
each preceding area of examination; (2) Judgment is made by 
Medical Officer interviewers of personal and social adjustment as 
well as motivation for submarine service; (3) An overall decision 
is made by the Medical Officer interviewers regarding the fitness 
of each candidate to advance to Basic Stibmarine School." 

In view of the fact that inadequacies in personal and social ad- 
justments had been a major factor in failure to qualify for sub- 
marine service, the judgment of these factors is, the authors note, 
"that function of the interview which is most independent of the 


10 Siroon Pashalian and W. J. E. Crissy, “The Interview: IV. The Reliability 
and Validity of the Assessment Interview as a Screening and Selection Technique 
in the Submarine Service," Medical Research Laboratory Report No. 216, XII, 
No. 1 (New London, Connecticut: U. S. Naval Medical Research Laboratory, 
1953). p 

11 Ma: pp. 1-3. Reprinted by permission of U. S. Naval Medical Research 
Laboratory. 
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уо» examined at other hurdles. In other words, the assessment 
E ом provides the relatively unique opportunity to view, probe 
E E ge the candidate with regard to personal and social adjust- 

traits and to evaluate his"interest, aptitude and motivation 


for submarine service."? 
A candidate for submarine school was rated by the interviewer 
tment; adjustment to Navy 


a each. of five traits: personal adjus 

; motivation; interest in submarines; and aptitude for submarines. 
In addition, an over-all judgment was made. These ratings were 
recorded on an interview form which gave examples of favorable 
and unfavorable evidence for each trait as an aid in minimizing 
interviewer differences. The reliability of the assessment interview 
Was studied through analyses of recorded interviews in terms of 
Content, time patterns, and intra- and inter-rater consistency. 
Validity was studied through examination of pass-fail data for 


candidates interviewed in the period of the study. 


Major findings were these: 

l. The interviewers were able to predict graduation from Sub- 
Marine School with ninety-five per cent accuracy. 

2. Over-all ratings were consistent within and between raters 
but there was considerable variation in the ratings of individual 
traits, 

t 8. Consistent coverage © 
udinal items not available from © 
COvered, > 


те findings аге signific 
€ planned interview in та 
as well as in the synthesis О 


observed but atti- 


f factual items was 
ere not consistently 


ther sources W 


ant because they indicate the role of 
king assessments of personal qualities 
£ all available data in arriving at 


Over-all predictions. Nevertheless, although the findings suggest 
the general utility of a standardized interview, it is important to 
recognize that this: study demonstrates specific validity. General 
validity of the interview method has not been demonstrated. Re- 
search must be done that is specific to any other situation in which 


the intervi 4 А 
erview is to be used. : hee у 
A further problem arises in connection with determining the valid- 
ity of an employment interview method. Once this has been done, 
ABE ym 
12 Ibid., р. З Reprinted by permission of U. S. Naval Me 
Laboratory, 1 2 


dical Research 
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it is easy to assume that the demonstrated validity will held for 
all time. There is some reason to believe that over a period of 
time there may be significant changes in the original relationships 
due to changes in the character tof jobs, changes in interviewers, 
or changes in the ways in which interviewers handle their tasks. 
A similar phenomenon has been observed with psychological tests.! 
Frequent follow-up studies must, therefore, be made. 

This discussion can be summarized by stressing again these two 
points. First, where data cannot be obtained by more objective 
means, applicant traits and characteristics known to be related to 
'job success can be judged in an interview if a pre-validated, 
standardized interview procedure is followed. Second, there is no 
evidence to support the belief that the interview method, as such, 
has any universal validity. 

Increasing interview effectiveness. The third question deals 
with ways of increasing the effectiveness of the employment inter- 
view in those situations where it appears to be en appropriate 
method. Books and articles on employment interviewing custom- 
arily end with a series of suggestions, admonitions, and recom- 
mendations prepared for use as guides to successful interviewing. 
Some of this material is couched in such general language as to 
be untranslatable into behavioral terms. Examination of the re- 
maining material is facilitated if it is grouped into four categories: 


Information about the applicant to be interviewed. 
Information about the job. ) 

The structure of the interview itself. 

Interviewer skill. 


Information about the applicant. All recommendations dealing 
with applicant data accumulated prior to the interview are put 
Into this category. At this stage the applicant file will contain the 
application blank, reports of reference checks, physical examina- 
tion findings, test scores, and preliminary interviewer's notes. When 
the file is delivered to the employment interviewer he reviews 


13 For a more detailed discussion of the dependability or stability of an inter- 
view procedure see Roger M. Bellows and M. Frances Estep, Employment 
Psychology: The Interview (New York: Rinehart & Cor pany, Inc., 1954), 
pp. 34-35. А 
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» an plans his jnterview accordingly. From this review of the 
pplicant file, the interviewer determines: 


ee apu this applicant meet minimum standards set up for each 
des ге їп {һе selection process? Before beginning the interview, 
vs nterviewer must satisfy himself that the applicant has passed 

hurdles, has failed, or is a borderline case. For in the case 
of failure at one or more hurdles, the interview may be relatively 


brief, ending in rejection of the applicant. 
2. What background factors and personal qualities must be ex- 
Bland? In the case of the applicant who has passed all of the 
urdles successfully, the bulk of the interview time may be devoted 


to the giving of ј and company information once the interviewer 
personal characteristics which 


is satisfied that there are no obvious 
Would disqualify the applicant. On the other hand, if the applicant 
is viewed as a borderline case, the task of the interviewer is more 
complex since he will be searching for evidence which can be used 
аз а basis fo? recommendation for or against employment, or to 
aid in placement on a job where specific limitations will not be a 
handicap. 

Job knowledge. The extent to which an interviewer should be 
amiliar with jobs for which he interviews applicants has been the 
topic of many discussions among perspnnel men. In some сот- 
Panies, it is believed that only individuals with experience on specific 


jobs ог in specific classes of work are suitable for selecting other 
s no evidence to support this 


Men for these jobs. Although there i 
the form of job specifica- 


= ntention, considerable information in i 
ions and job descriptions is necessary if the interviewer is both to 


give information and måke valid judgments with respect to appli- 


cant qualifications. 

ова been suggested th | 
the interviewer spend time observing the 
interview, Undoubtedly, this procedure w 


to the interviewer's understanding of a 5 т 
But in the usual personnel office there may be little opportunity 
for this kind of careful observation unless some systematic plan 
is worked out. The Scovill Manufacturing Company, recognizing 

| ers and the super- 


t 
he need for clóse contact be 


actual work experience 
jobs for which he is to 
ould do murh to add 
pecific kind of work. 


at in lieu of 


tween interview 
ә 
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visors to whom applicants are referred, has worked out а novel 
solution. During periods of reduced hiring activity, employment 
interviewers are assigned to spend time with each foreman, ob- 
serving the various plant орегаНок5 and keeping abreast of changes 
in jobs as they are performed. 

Where this kind of planned observation is not feasible, the most 
practical and workable solution is for the interviewer to check 
periodically in order to be sure that he is working from current 
job descriptions and statements of job requirements. And, if the 
personnel requisitions are not completely clear, a phone call to 
the supervisor concerned, requesting special instructions, may save 
time and ensure accuracy ^ 

The interview structure. One of the ways in which interviews 
can be classified is according to structure. The completely un- 
structured employment interview is little more than a casual, social 
conversation without direction, purpose, control or recognizable 
terminal point. Neither the interviewer nor the applicant can gain 
much in the way of relevant information from such a session. At 
the other extreme, the completely structured interview is in effect 
an oral examination. It is inflexible and offers no opportunity to 
explore or probe the answers applicants may give. 

In order to avoid either extreme, we recommend the use of a 
standardized interview which has been developed and tried out 
within the company. 

The standardized interview. One of the better-known attempts 
at standardization of the interview is the Diagnostic Interviewer's 
Guide developed by Wonderlic. The first and last pages of the 
Guide are shown in Figure 8-1. It structures the interview by giving 
a series of organized questions for the inturviewers to ask in four 
major areas: work history, family history, social history and, per- 
sonal history. The interviewer's rating of the applicant is sum- 
marized in the form of a total score obtained by subtracting the 
number of unfavorable answers from those judged favorable. 

Hovland and Wonderlic* report a follow-up validation study 
indicating improvement of the predictive power of the interview 
with use of the Guide. Higher rated employees were superior in 
performance and remained on the job longer thar those rated low 
at the time of hiring. E 

14 Journal of Applied Psychology, XXIII, 537-46. 
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1 
DIAGNOSTIC INTERVIEWER'S GUIDE 
NAME DATE 
ADDRESS INTERVIEWER 
һ The interviewer should begin eath interview with this statement to 
imself, “This applicant will impress me according to my past experi- 
of him. Consequently I must be on 

naturally arise on account 


ее should write Einen i 
stions in the space left for tha purpose. 
use separate БУНИ of paper. terial should be included 
With the blank itself when returned to the personnel department. The 
ausstions which are listed belo r 
suggestive. О: ueries pertine! 
naturally pct D oemiselves to the interviewer аз he contacts the 
applicant. 
Please read special instructions on last page be 


fore interviewing. 


T WORK HISTORY: 
nterview: = 
Ө еше names of your past employers: Begin with the last or 
present employer and ко backward. Tell me: 
(a) How you got the job. 
e. What you did, and. 
О c) Why you left. 
How ala Jour previous empire get trum each Job? 
at f value 4 
тла UEM ot such quality that your employer would be glad 
to recom; d you? 
Were S criticized for mei of work you did? 
а. 1 
xu eue mise plo of success in your experience, par- 
t le? 
What Май of anding, P you ‘enjoy the most and seem to progress the 
best in? 
(a) Mechanical work? 5 › 
(b) Clerical and detail work? 
(c) Contact work? 


Give me 


CURIOSE CURES C? NO; 


or (d) Do you know? о inf tion as it 18 
Whi nas secured 88 much informa А 
зуга e interviewer wa ета pnas а: Цо picem work 
history, he should &sk himself the ая ~ licant have? 
does the арр i 

1. What kind of work histor od 8 Excellent (+) 

2. Has it been thé type of Wore which has геге "No CO 
handling different typer of people? do work consistently? 

3. Has the applicant indicated ability to у? 
4. 
5. 


meeting and 


(+) Yes || No С); ted & serious and sincere attitude 
plicant ma Been doing? (+) Yes || No С). 
necessitate the development of 


h as to СР Yes || No 


d aggressiveness? 
ed & capacity for growth? 


No (—). bits or attitudes which would 
ll eic history reveal. Не adjust himself to the policies 


Does easy for the арр оту; (+) Yes || No C. 
8. Bnd procen не о із Sfer ан У sidence by good team-work? 
Я 8 8 ап 


(H Yes || No (—)- 


o 
m 
Я 
E 
© 
4 
8 


the Diagnostic Interviewer s Guide. 


a 
Fi, n ages of 5 
gure 8.1. First жа Б i of Е.Е. Wonderlic. 
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PERSONAL HISTORY: 
Interviewer asks— 


What do you consider your strongest qualities and characteristics? 


From your own experience, what are your greatest weaknesses? 


What ambitions do you have for yourself? 


What caused you to apply here for & job? 


What are you doing now to improve yourself and increase your 
efficiency? 


Why should we give you a chance with us? 


When the interviewer has secured аз much information as possible 
concerning every phase of the applicant’s personal history, he should 
ask himself the following questions: 


1. now ys applicant seem vitally eager to succeed? (+) Yes || 
о (—). 
2. Does the applicant tend to have a sound estimation of his 
worth to the company? (+) Yes | No(—). ' 
3. Can this applicant look you in the eye? (+) Yes | Мо (—. 
4. Does m express himself clearly апа forcibly? (+) Yes || 
o (—). 
5. Does he seem to be frank? (+) Yes | No (—). 
6. Can you visualize this man developing sufficiently to do the 
work you are doing? (+) Yes | Мо (—). 
1. Doe hg have a well balanced personality? (+) Yes | 
o (—). 
8. rage Applicant Eive evidence of being aggressive? (+) Yes 
о (—). 
9. 


Do you believe this man can insist on his rights and still 
retain goodwill? (+) Yes | No (—). 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS 


The interviewer must exercise care in the following ways: 

1. He must write down in as orderly fashion as possible the ap- 
plicant’s answers to the questions asked. 

2, Where interviewer asks a question not listed which seems to be 
of special importance, he should write it down in the margin or on a 
separate sheet. 

3. The interviewer should answer the questions which he has to ask 
himself after he has completed the process of gathering information 
concerning each particular area of the individual's history. 

4. The positive and negative answers should be added separately. 
The difference between the sum totals is the score for the interview. 

5. Wherever factors other than those involved in the questions in- 
cluded in the guide are determining influences in the interviewer's 
decision, detailed statement concerning these factors should be made. 

6. In general & negative score or & very low positive score should 
eliminate the applicant from serious consideration. 

7. А perfect positive score would,be plus 34. A completely negative 
score minus 34. It is hardly possible that any applicant would make 
either of these two extremes. [| 
CoPYRIGHT 1937 BY E. F. WONDERLIC \ 
PRINTED IN U. 8. А. 
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À rather simple form that may be readily adaptable to most jobs 
at or below the first line supervisory level has been developed 
by Fear and Jordan.5 It is shown in Figure 8-2. An example 
of a comprehensive standardized interview form is presented by 
MeMurray!e in his book. This interview form, in common with 
another published by Science Research Associates," requires the 
interviewer to review the entire work history of the applicant. In 
addition, information is obtained on school adjustment, family back- 
ground, present domestic and social situation, health, and present 
financial situation. 

Since basic work history information is almost always obtained 
9n the application blank, doubt may be raised concerning the need 
for repeating the process of asking for dates of employment, jobs 
held, salary, and so forth, in the interview. The intent in the Mc- 
Murry form is to compare data recorded on the application with 
that given in the interview. For most jobs, especially where checks 
are made with previous employers, this is considered unnecessary 
unless discrepancies have appeared in comparing application blank 
data with the results of reference checks. 

In discussing the report of Pashalian and Crissy, reference was 
made to the standardized interview blank developed for use of 

avy Medical Officer interviewers. This form is reproduced in part 
as Figure 8,3. It should be noted that this blank, in contrast to 
the one developed by Wonderlic, does'not use a summing ог 
Weighting technique in arriving at ы final over-all judgment. In- 
Stead, jud i a qualitative basis. 

A АИ PX the use of the standardized interview 
Should be injected at this point. The standardized interview must 
be validated in the compeny situation even though a commercially 
able fam ining wed. Боні t wue Ба Шы н of 
on i i consis = 

€ of these forms will increase п + Кр на 


Viewers Observe and report on еа " 
in the specific situation is not assurec ) 
situation 15 : | | 
Selection and training of interviewers. Much has been written 
EDT d 
15 See Richard A. Fear and Byron Jorcar, 
Interviewers (New York: The Psychological 
M му Robert: М. МеМшту, Handling те 
Ork: п onas | 
17 сара а sey Robert М. McMurry and Company, Chi- 
cago. Published by Science Research 


Employee Evaluation Manual for 


Corporation, 1943). 
lity Adjustment in Industry (New 
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INTERVIEW FORM 
(FORM 2) 


Interviewee: Serial: 


Interviewer: Date: 


Directigns: -- You are asked to rate the man on each of five traits and also on 
your overall judgment, So that words may mean the same thing to different 
examiners, examples of unfavorable and favorable evidence have been listed \ 


under each trait, These lists are suggestive not definitive. The number of 
boxes checked under a particular heading does not add up to a score. A man 
may be rated "Outstanding" with relatively few items checked, Another man 
may be "Poor" with the same number of check marks. You are asked to check 


the evidence you observe and to add any observed evidence notlisted. Complete 
the form during or immediately after the interview. 


SUMMARY е 


Outstanding. Good Adequate Poor 
Personal Adjustment 


О 
Adjustment to Navy Life LJ 
Motivation [0 E 
L] 


Recommend unqualifiedly 


Interest in Submarines 


ШЕ ЕЕ 


Aptitude for Submarines 
OVERALL JUDGMENT: 


Recommend 


Recoramend with reservation 


000000000 
О 


' Not recommended 


NMRL Rev. 12-51 


Figure 8.3. Interview Form (Form 2), Page 1. From Siroon Pashalian and 

W. J. E. Crissy, “The Interview: IV. The Reliability ani Validity of the Assess: 

ment Interview as a Screening and Selection Technique in the Submarine mE 

ice," Medical Research Laboratory Report No. 216, XII, No. 1, (New bur y 

Connecticut: U. S. Naval Medical Research Laboratory, 1953). Reprinte! у 
permission ој U. S. Navel Medical Research Laboratory. 
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> 
о — — — — 
Unfavorable е Favorable 
1. PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 
Physical Factors: 


(excessive sweating | C—3somewhat sloppy С normal tonus 


cœ good posture, physique 


tremors (fair posture 
C—3 nail biting а and carriage 
C—23 marked evasiveness r normal equilibratory 
response 
== andere eee C—3À clean and well groomed 
Е effeminate build Eskin in good condition 
too neat (good overall impression 
S sloppy „ 
=> poor posture 
E hypertension о 
аспе 


C—23 tense and blocked 


Psychiatric Factors: 

C immature outlook c poverty in c mature perspective: 
[> goals unrealistic childhood goals realistic 
С fails to face reality (m controlled emotional 
== emotions of child с cohesive organized 

undue anxiety over future personality 

disorganized personality C assurance in sex role 
== lacks confidence in sex role j 

extremely shy 


Additional Evidence: Е PG Е станаа 


Psychological and Sociological Factors: 


get normal home and home 


= gross family unable to 18 
il 

== beckon d au (relatively independent 

к= == реши Мароку ГИ 

C marked sibling rivalry family normal 


C adapted well to undesirable 


history of psychiatric 
family situation 


complaints in finn Е 
Overdependence on family 
С parental hostility 


Additional Evidence: ш ae 


Poo! 
Outstanding Good Adequate С 


am О [0 


Figure 8.3. Continued. Inf 


erview Form (Form 2), Page 2. 
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about selection and training of employment intcrviewers. Y2t there 
is little agreement as to the characteristics of successful interviewers. 
And training material often is no more than a list of do’s and don'ts. 

What are the qualifications of employment interviewers? Uhr- 
brock describes the average employment interviewer as an indi- 
vidual having “approximately two years’ high school education. 
He worked as a clerk in various departments and gradually shifted 
from record keeping to interviewing. If he had any coaching in 
employment methods, it usually was obtained from another clerk 
with similarly limited background. He may not have had friendly 
criticism of his interviewing procedures from a company official. 
He has not read books on how to interview. He does the best he 
can in terms of his understanding and training."!* 

If this description is fair, it highlights the need for review of the 
prospective interviewer's qualifications before allowing him to take 
over an employment desk. To assign individuals with inadequate 
preparation to a complex task such as that whick faces the em- 
ployment interviewer is certain to reduce to a minimum whatever 
value might otherwise be obtained from the interviews he conducts. 
In contrast, the capable interviewer can be described as a stable, 
emotionally mature, and well adjusted individual who will give a 
good impression of himself and of the company. He is above 
average in intelligence and is interested in his work. He handles 
his interviews in a fashion similar to that described in the section 
on the conduct of the interview. His training on the job will follow 
a pattern like that outlined in the subsequent section on indoctri- 
nating the new employment interviewer. 

How does the interviewer behave? In their study of actual in- 
dustrial employment interviews Daniels and Otis!? found that the 
interviews took about ten minutes, on the average. In these inter- 
views the interviewer talked almost twice as much as the applicant. 
Surprisingly, analysis of interview content indicated less coverage 
of old information than might have been expected. In their data 
there is the suggestion that the use of application blank informa- 
* tion in order to establish rapport may limit the amount of infor- 


18 Richard S. Uhrbrock, "The Personnel Interview," Personnel Psychology, 
1, No. 3 (1948), 274. Reprinted by permission. 
19 Harry W. Daniels and Jay L. Otis, “А Method for Analyzing Employment 
Interviews," Personnel Psychology, Ш, No. 4 (1950), 425-44. 
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mation volunteered by the applicant. It is also of interest to observe 
that the number of applicant questions increased as a function of 
the amount of company and job information given by the inter- 
Viewer. Аз might be expected, talkative interviewers also talked 
more about extraneous matters. 

Pashalian and Crissy in their study obtained somewhat different 
results with medical officer interviewers. Their interviews averaged 
less than nine minutes. On the average, a quarter of the time was 
taken by the interviewer, another quarter was ‘dead’ time when 
neither spoke, and the remaining half was taken by the applicant. 
Study of recordings of these interviews revealed that while there 
Was good coverage of factual type items, attitudinal items were 
hot consistently covered by different interviewers. 

How does the experienced interviewer conduct his interviews? 
In the handling of his daily interview task, he observes these points: 

l. He has a plan. He knows in advance the kinds of informa- 
tion to be obtained in the interview. He has his interview form 
Prepared to insure that no important areas are overlooked. 

2. He has adequate job knowledge. He is thoroughly familiar 
With the specifications of the job for which the applicant is apply- 
ing. He is prepared to relate the job requirements to those qualifi- 
cations of the applicant that can be judged in the interview. He 
remembers that one objective of the interview is to give job and 


Company information. и À 

3. He has adequate background information on the applicant. 
Prior to the interview the interviewer reviews the application blank, 
reference checks, preliminary interviewer's notes, and test scores. 
He does not waste interview time by asking for information already 
available. 

4. He schedules interviews so that he has enough time. While 
neither the interviewer nor the interviewee can afford to spend: 
Unlimited time, the interviewer works in an unhurried atmosphere. 
He avoids rapid fire questions. He gives the interviewee time. to 
formulate his replies or to recall experiences so full information 
May be ga 1 1 

5. UTE that interviews are held in private. He avoids 
distractions and interruptions since he knows that they break the 
Conversational flow and make it difficult for the applicant to give 
information in confidence. 
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6. He puts the applicant at ease. He establiches a friendly, in- 
formal atmosphere at the start of the interview. He avoids the 
impersonal approach by his interest in the applicant as an individual. 

7. He lets the applicant talk. "He recognizes that the interview 
has been scheduled in order to obtain information about the appli- 
cant. He knows that he will not get this information if he monop- 
olizes the conversation. He has learned to be a good listener. 
While he guides and directs the interview as necessary to keep 
the topic of conversation on pertinent subjects, he keeps his own 
questions and comments as brief as possible in order to let the 
applicant express himself as fully as time will allow. In this way 
he maximizes the information that can be obteined in the inter- 
view concerning the background, interests, aspirations, motivations, 
adjustment, and probable value to the company of the prospective 
employee. 

8. He avoids leading questions. The interviewer is acutely aware 
that the applicant is putting his best foot forward. Че avoids'ask- 
ing questions in such a fashion as to indicate the answer expected 
or desired. Since he is attempting to get the applicant to talk he 
carefully phrases his questions so as to preclude categorical yes 
or no answers. 

9. He adjusts the level of his language to the ability of the 
respondent. While he always avoids any sign of talking down to 
applicants, he is always on the alert for signs that his question 
is not understood. ' 

10. Не keeps control of the interview. Since the interviewer has 
planned his interview and has his interview schedule handy for 
frequent reference, he is able to keep the interviewee from rambling 
or digressing into areas not related to the purpose of the interview 
or which do not provide useful insights. 

1l. He is aware of his own prejudices апа tries to avoid. their 
influence on his judgments. He is particularly conscious of the 
dangers o£ allowing specific physical or cultural stereotypes to 
mask his accurate appraisal of the interviewee. He is careful to 
discount initial impressions whether favorable or unfavorable when 
evaluating specific traits. He avoids generalizing from one trait to 
other traits. г 

19. He avoids апу suggestion of discrimination. The interviewer 
is careful to guard against the обои of subject matter ог 
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points of view that might be interpreted as evidence of discrimi- 
natory^attitudes on the part of the employer. Race, religion, and 
political views are topics he avoids. 

18. He knows how and when ĉo close the interview. He closes 
the interview with the public relations objective in mind. He wants 
to make another friend for the company. He is courteous and 
friendly whether the applicant is qualified or not: Except in those 
instances in which he has been authorized to hire new personnel, 
he will give positive indication of company interest to qualified 
applicants and arrange for final interview with the supervisor or 
department head. Where the applicant is not qualified, he makes 
this known before, the interview is concluded. Reasons for rejec- 
tion are usually given in terms of kinds of experience presented or 
the narrow experience of the applicant. In some cases, however, 
Where test and interview results reveal genuine potential for work 
ОЁ other types, he presents these facts for the consideration of the 
applicant. In all cases, he gives honest evidence of the company's 
interest in the applicant, and recognition of him as an individual 
through offering constructive suggestions for further job seeking. 
On occasion, this may extend to referrals to other concerns where 
appropriate job openings are known to exist. 

l4. He records the facts during the interview and. impressions 
and judgments immediately thereafter. He does not trust to memory 
but records facts during the interview in an open and honest 
manner, He strengthens the applicants confidence that all im- 
Portant facts will be considered in the final judgment by making 
this record. Information of an unfavorable or highly personal 
Nature is recorded immediately after the close of the interview 
to avoid forgetting or possible confusion with impressions gained 


from interviews with other applicants. 
ting the new employment 


_ A checklist for use in indoctrina 
interviewer. This checklist should be helpful to employment 
for the indoctrination ef new em- 


Managers and others responsible ctrinat 
Ployment interviewers. Whether the new interviewer has been 


Promoted from another position within the company or is newly 
employed, positive determination of company background knowl- 
edge and interviewing skill should be required before allowing the 


Dew interviewer to work independently. ме: У 
1. Company organization. Наз he studied the company organiza- 
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tion manual to become familiar with how the company is organized 
and the names of key people? 

2. Company employment policies, particularly as to the amplior 
ment of women, minors, relatives, older workers. 

3. Company personnel practices with respect to promotions, 
transfers, hours of work, pay practices, vacations, employee benefits. 

4. Company employment procedures. How does an employee get 
on the payroll? How and when will he be paid? 

5. If employees are organized, what union or unions represent 
them? What are membership requirements? How does the new em- 
ployee establish seniority? 

6. Job manuals. Is interviewer familiar with kinds of jobs in 
company? Does he have access to pictures, photographs, charts, 
sample forms, tools, and models as an aid in explaining job opera- 
tions to applicants? 

7. Personnel requisition forms. Does interviewer understand 
the channels through which personnel needs are made known? 

8. Employee handbook. What kinds of question are answered in 
the Employee Handbook? 

9. National, state, and local laws dealing with employment. In 
digest form these should be made available as a guide to inter- 
viewers. 

10. Books and literature on interviewing. 15 the interviewer 
up to date on the research on interviewing? 

11. Other sources of applicant ‘nformation. Ys the new inter- 
viewer studying the use and interpretation of application blank and 
test information? 

12. Use of recordings. Has he observed interviews conducted by 
skilled interviewers through the use of recordings? Are facilities 
available for recording interviews conducted by the new inter- 
viewer? Are the recorded interviews being reviewed and criticized 
by the superviser? 

13. Practice interviewing. How does the new interviewer handle 
practice interviews in which he plays successively the roles of ap- 

- plicant and interviewer? 

14. Handling of an exit interview. It is suggested that the first 
assignment to be handled be an exit interview. ТЕ this is done satis- 
factorily, he should continue under.general supervision. 

15. Handling of an interview for а job description. A next step 
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4 їп the training of а new interviewer may be assignment to obtain a 
job description from an employee. 
16. An employment interview. When the new interviewer has 
demonstrated his competence in handling other kinds of interviews, 
he is assigned his first employment interview. The plan should be 


Worked out in advance with his supervisor. 

17. Check on employment interviewing. Periodic checks are made 
to insure adherence to standard procedures. 
. Special interviewing methods. In this chapter, major emphasis 
is placed on the individual interview in which one interviewer talks 
Privately with, usually, one applicant. Three special interviewing 
methods which ћауз been used are briefly mentioned below. 

The Group Interview. One criticism of the employment inter- 
view has been that it takes place in an artificial situation. Except 
In occupations such as salesman, face-to-face interview behavior 
тау not be representative of the applicant's normal behavior in the 
Work 'situation.? Techniques first used in selecting German army 
officers have been modified to what is now known as the group inter- 
View or the leaderless group discussion technique. In the group 
Interview, up to nine or ten candidates meet and discuss either an 
assigned topic or one on which they have agreed. А group of non- 
Participating raters sit on the sidelines and observe. For maximum 
Validity, problems should be equally ambiguous to all participants 
апа should require initiation of structure for their solution. 

Handyside and Duncan? report the use of a group discussion in 
the selection of supervisors for а large heavy engineering works in 
Scotland, In all, forty-four men were studied. The men were as- 
Signed to one of five grouns according to age. Each group met three 
times for three hours to discuss technical, personnel, and political 
Subjects, Observers rated each participant on à five-point scale. 

rs ratings was significant, being 0.58 

whi i e validity coefficient of 0.59 be- 
is Di Wi WM Duncan concluded 
eliable than the usual 


that the iscussion met 
oup-discussion me І 
АЯ They also felt that it was better adapted for 


Observation and measurement of personal and personality character- 
B “ t 

20 John D. Handyside and David C. Duncan, Four Years Later: А Follow-up 
of an keinen ja Selecting Supervisors," Occupational Psychology, XXVIII, 
No. 1 (1954), 9-93. 
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istics than is true of the interview. One obvious diawback is the time 
required. i 

Another variant of the group interview is the Group Oral Inter- 
view which has been used extensively by public agencies. Through 
questioning, the examining panel consisting of from three to six 
members seeks to appraise applicant qualifications in order to sup- 
plement information obtained from personal history forms and tests. 

Much research remains to be done on group interviewing.*! Al- 
though it appears to be a promising development, its use will prob- 
ably be restricted to interviewing for positions at the management 
or supervisory level because of the cost and time factors. 

Stress interviews. Interviewer behavior associated with stress 
interviewing probably has a long history. As a planned technique 

_ it has come into use rather recently. 

Stress in the interview has been defined by Freeman as "that as- 
pect of the interview situation in which the individual, highly moti- 
vated to be successful, is placed on the defensive arid deliberately 
confused as to his progress.”?? The interviewer commonly induces 
stress by alternating roles from friendly to hostile. 

The objective in the stress interview is to determine how weli the 
applicant can maintain his poise, his ability to adapt, and how 
quickly he can recover. The stress interview, however, can quickly 
get out of hand unless skillfully conducted. Interviewers using this 
method have had the experience of applicants leaving in the middle 
of an interview. | 

Unless the need for use of the stress interview is clear and the con- 
duct of the interview is in the hands of someone skilled in its use, we 
recommend that it be avoided. 


The interaction chronograph. The Interaction Chronograph 


21 For a review of the research literature see Bernard M. Bass, “The Leader- 
less Group Discussion,” Psychological Bulletin, LI, (1954), 465-92, Also see 
Bernard M. Bass, “The Leaderless Group Discussion as a Leadership Evaluation 
Instrument,” Personnel Psychology, VII, No. 4 (1954), 470-77. Bingham and 
Moore, How to Interview, pp. 112-139 describe oral examinations as used by 
public agencies with the 1938 Pennsylvania State program serving to illustrate 
the problems and outcomes to be expected. 

22 С. L. Freeman, С. E. Manson, E. Т. Katzoff, and J. Н. Pathman, “The 
Stress Interview,” The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXXVII 
No. 4 (1942), 430. 5 
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method was developed by Chapple? and others in an attempt to 
evaluate traits such as personality and temperament through measur- 
ing the time element in interpersonal relationships. Chapple was 
particularly concerned with the promptness, frequency, and dura- 
tion of the spoken reactions of two individuals interacting with one 


another. 

An interview using the Chronograph proceeds along very definite 
lines in order to obtain measures on variables which Chapple calls 
activity, speed, subject adjustment, interviewer adjustment and 


initiative-dominance. 

Any evaluation of the Chronogr: 
Оп its success in identifying char: 
job performance. This evidence is not now available. 

ЕТ on Donald, Jr., “А Method for Evaluating 
Supervisory Personnel” Мен pos P XXIV, No. 2 (1946), 197— 


aph approach must await evidence 
acteristics found to be critical in 


o 
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Personnel Testing 


The Use of Tests 


€ 


in Selection and 


o 


Placement 


e 


I. 15 ONLY one sure way of telling whether an untrained appli- 
Cant will eventually prove satisfactory on a job. That way is to hire 
im, train him, and observe him for a period long enough for him 
to demonstrate he can perform effectively on the job. Although the 
9ne sure test, this is an expensive and time-consuming process. It 
may be expected to maximize labor turnover and inefficiency of 
Performance. In addition, economic losses suffered by industry from 
misfits in employment are matched by the losses borne by employees 


—the dissatisfaction of misplaced workers engaged day after day 
Оп tasks that are too easy, 100 hard, or otherwise unrewarding, dis- 
tasteful, or exasperating. ‘Adequate adjustment of workers to their 
Work must be recognized as а prime responsibility of management; 
as an obligation to society по less than to stockholders and em- 


Ployees, 
Ап important function of modern manpower management. is im- 
Proving the adjustment of workers !0 their work. Careful selection 


238 
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and placement are essentials in performing this { unction. Use of the 
application blank and the interview is almost uriversal in current 
selection and placement procedures. To a lesser, but continually 
increasing extent, personnel tests are being used to аа in predicting 
vocational efficiency and getting the right man in the right job. 

The use of tests is perhaps the most controversial of all personnel 
procedures. Attitudes range from those who place complete reliance 
in test scores to those who refuse even to consider their use, and in- 
stead, prefer to place complete reliance on their own personal judg- 
ments of new, applicants. Neither point of view is realistic in the 
light of current research evidence. 


terview. Others may no 
has been hired and placed on the job. Reco 


1 ore realistic appraisal by 
him, not only of the value of tests, but also in evaluating а. 
ness of other employment procedures, 
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nae question is oue not of whether or not tests do a perfect job, 
zm йоу much better they are than traditional methods. Tests 
M casionally indicate selection of an individual who does not 
m ut well on the job. Some applicants who might become good 
xS oyees will be screened out by the tests. These same statements, 
th ever, can be made about the interview and any other device 

at is used for the selection and placement of employees. How 
yment methods? Do you note only 


effective are your present emplo 
"? Do you evaluate tests on the 


the “hits” and forget the "misses 
Same basis? 

How evaluate tests? Tests should not be evaluated in terms of 
Perfection, but in terms of batting odds. А personnel manager was 
Once criticized because a careful study revealed his use of tests im- 
ied selection effectiveness by only ten per cent. His reply, that 

€ would take ten per cent on his money any timegis an example 
of the type of appraisal that top management frequently makes in 
relation to purchase of mechanical equipment and improvement of 
Production processes. Certainly this type of assessment is not alto- 


gether wrong in evaluating employment procedures. Such an atti- 
to raise the percentage, 


tude should not, however, prevent attempts 
or batting average, to higher Jevels. In general, tests should not be 


criticized because they may have resulted in the hiring of one or two 
hould be evaluated in terms of 


bad em 
ployees. Rather, they $ 
Whether or not they select fewer poor employees than the use of 


Previous methods not supplemerted by tests. 


For what jobs will tests improve selection? The effectiveness of 
efficiency for a large 


tests has been demonstrated in improving efficien 
number of specific jobs in а wide variety of situations. However, 
tests have not been developed for all types of job. When a testing 

tant that careful attention be 


Program is being installed, it is impo 
Elven to the desti don of jobs to be included in the program if 


it is to Desuccessful 
Many testing efforts have been stopped almost before getting 
Underway because the tests have failed to meet expectations on the 

first job or jobs on which they Were tried. This could have been - 
avoided in most instances had there been a review of jobs first. 
where a sound basis 


Initia] i to problem jobs 
puru р diede ULT Given below are several 


for e А 

xpecting i ment шау b 5 у Seve 
Questions, eats these will be helpful in making decisions 
Concerning which jobs should receive first attention. 
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1. Does a problem of selection actually exist in the job? Are 
present procedures giving satisfactory results? Immediate answers 
may be found if there is excessive turnover, low productive efficiency, 
a higher than normal accident rate, or excessive waste. If such 
problems are not apparent, a review of training costs in similar jobs 
may reveal one in which trainee drop-outs or failures are higher than 
normal. If training procedures are efficient, improved selection may 
prove to be the answer. 

2. Are there more applicants than jobs? If the number of avail- 
able applicants is less than the number of jobs that must be filled, 
studies of the use of tests for selection may better be deferred. Ex- 
ceptions to this principle are found in those, instances where im- 
proved selection may be expected to decrease the number of em- 
ployees required to do the work, or when testing for other jobs has 
attracted a larger and better group of applicants. It should be noted 
that this discussion refers to the use of tests in selection, or rejec- 
tion, of employees not meeting standards for the job in question. 
The use of tests in differential placement, which is highly effective 
and is extremely important under tight labor market conditions, is 
discussed in a later section, 

8. Are there enough employees doing the same kind of work to 
make possible a reliable study? Statistical method demands a con- 
siderable number of cases for exactness of conclusions. If only a 
few employees are doing the same sort of work, the results of an 
investigation will have limited reliability when used to select from 
among future applicants. Unless there is a minimum of forty to fifty 
employees doing the same type of work, use of test results to estab- 
lish standards should be used with caution. It is preferable in such 
cases to continue hiring employees on the basis of previously estab- 
lished standards, testing them at time of hiring, and filing test re- 
sults until sufficient data are accumulated to perform a statistically 
reliable study. 

4. Is there a high or low proportion of satisfactory and unsatis- 
factory employees? The more difficult it has been to find and place 
satisfactory employees without using test procedures, the greater the 
gain that may be expected from a testing program. If a small рго- 
portion of employees is satisfactory on a job, improved selection 
methods will eliminate a larger number of potentially unsatisfactory 
employees, and thus increase the proportion of those who are satis- 
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E If, however, most employees selected without tests are 
M Ory, opportunities for improvement by adding tests to 
E procedures will be limited. 
the ps and Russell! have preparéd statistical tables from which 
JENA of improvement that can be expected from a test can be 
Bin а for given percentages of satisfactory present employees. 
es nt of improvement to be expected is influenced also by the 
the and coefficient of the test (how closely it is related to, or predicts 
aie ваний of success) and the percentage of applicants tested who 
e placed on the job. Ап example of use of the Taylor- 
Blin te ables in determining improvement to be expected from use 

5 E is given in discussion of the selection ratio on page 238. 
E e s there a satisfactory (reliable and practical) criterion. of 
Plo s for the job? Without a dependable indication of an em- 
ns actual success on the job, it will be impossible to find out 
T er or not a test will distinguish between successful and un- 
- essful employees. If employee turnover is the only concern, its 
E 2 а criterion is relatively clearcut. On the other hand, if tests 
E be used to predict efficiency of job performance, a valid and 
E e measurement of performance must be available against 
ich to test the value of the test. 
Are tests available? It is obviously futile to select a job for 


i iti " n * 
nitial study if standardized tests measuring important aptitude re- 
e that “tailor-made” tests may 


Quirements are not available. It is tru 
1 psychologist. The personnel 


е 
m developed bya competent personne 
anager would do well, however, to Jet this wait until later, after 


acceptance of testing—and the research that must go with #—ћауе 


een gained from both line management and employees. 
2 In certain jobs, resistance from 


Pee cooperation be secured: ees d 
att Zement and even from unions may make it impractical е to 
€mpt to develop test standards on present employees. Resistance 
*om employees to being tested can make results worthless if they 
are forced to take tests against When full cooperation can- 
Not be obtained for testing employees in certain jobs, eflorts should 
© concentrated on jobs in which attitudes of all concerned can be 
€veloped favorably. Demonstration of results in only one or two 
oe ис 


the Practi 
J actical Effectiveness of Tests m 
Ournal of Applied Psychology. XXIII (1939), 565-578. 


their will. 
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jobs can frequently influence attitudes of those opposed to testing 
and aid in overcoming false ideas which may have created the op- 
position initially. 

The selection ratio. The predictive value of a test is usually 
expressed by the industrial psychologist as a validity coefficient. 
This is a statistical measure indicating correlation of a test with an 
objective measure of job performance (the criterion). Although it is 

_ generally contended that a single test used to predict job success 
should have a validity coefficient of at least 0.35 to 0.40, no exact 
value can be specified for all situations. The reason a flat rule can- 
not be given is that the effectiveness of any personnel test related to 
job performance can be increased by reducirg the proportion of 
applicants hired for the iob. This of course assumes a condition of 
having more applicants than jobs. The ratio of number of applicants 
hired to number tested is called the selection ratio2 

With a small selection ratio—when only 
those tested will be hired—all who are hired с. 
with the highest séores on the tests. 
value of the test will be greatest. On 


selection ratio is hich and the majority of applicants must be hired, 
the Predictive efficiency of the test will be diminished. This is true 
since many who scor 


a е low on the test will have to be placed on the 
An 


a small proportion of 
an be taken from those 
Under such conditions the 
the other hand, when the 


2 This use of the term sel 


ae ection ratio'was proposed by Taylor and Russell, 
3 Other Taylor-Russell tables for determini i nder 
Ses ERES l mining the effectiveness of tests ш 


° 
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TABLE 9.1 
TAYLOR-RUSSELL TABLES 
Proportion who will be satisfactory among those selected for given values of the 
ection ratio and r, when proportion of present employees considered satis- 


factory is 50 per cent 


Selection Ratio 
5 05 ло .20 80 40 50 .60 


Q 


в0 | 94 90 .84 79 75 10. ва 59 54 52 
85 | ово 99 87 82 71 178 64 59 55 52 
во 75 10 65 60 55 53 


ТБ, об у а rdum. LS HEE di эу ie 
EHE ое ED fo uo 1з вт ON 5 .58 
ВБ: | тор. оо бту ой 899 2200-76.) Баја Sn M 
Об 1100 тоо, 801975 За EROR B ото ааз АЕ 
COM Sey 100, SD 9 eU oh WE 6356 53 
1:06, | ioo тоо 106 100100 ПОСТ вз Са 
From “The Relationship of Validity Coefficients 
to eH. C. Taylor and J. Т. Ruse i Selection: Discussion and Tables," 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XXIII, (1939), pages 565-578. Reprinted by 

Permission of the American Psychological Association. 3 


the row f :ditv coefficient of .50 we find the value .84. 
i pr RUE d а selection ratio of .10 will in- 
Crease the number of satisfactory employees to eighty-four per cent. - 
At the other extreme, if nine out of every ten employees must be 
ired, we will have a selection ratio of .90. Entering the .90 column 
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and going down to the r — .50 row we find the value 54. This a 
that using the same test, but with a selection ratio of .90, the num 

of satisfactory employees will have increased only to fifty-four per 
En. relation of the selection ratio, not only to the validity of the 
test and to the proportion of satisfactory employees, but also to ig 
supply, is apparent. Implications for the recruiting program are о 
course very direct. Effective selection depends on attracting a suf- 
ficient number of applicants to permit application of a satisfactory 
selection ratio. It should be emphasized that the principle of the 
selection ratio is equally applicable to other employment procedures 
as well as to tests, Unfortunately, however, other, techniques such as 
the interview and rating of application blanks are rarely subjected by 
manpower managers to the exacting evaluations demanded of tests. 
Hence, althoug* the ratio principle is applicable, it is almost never 
applied to other selection methods. 

The use of tests in differential placement. A review of the 
literature of personnel testin 
versal emphasis on use 
plicants. Very few wri 
ignore completely, the 
In the employment inter 


again in the early 1940's 
In 1942, for example, it was 
4 One of the few wri 


iters to discuss differential placement is Robert L. Thorn- 
dike in Personnel Selection (New York: John Wi 
- He refers to it as “classification,” and using a stri 
arrives at a pessimistic conclusion со: 
however, in striving for “optimum” classification he limits his attention to 
achievement of a mathematical optim 
cation of counseling techni i classification. Experience 
has demonstrated that differential placement, based on proven counseling tech- 
niques, can be effective in i i 
productivity, 
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found that more than fifty-five per cent of unemployed registrants 
at the public employment service were seeking work in occupations 
outside the areas of their best abilities.» Employers were consider- 
ing them only for the type of jobs їй which they claimed experience. 
Similarly, the public employment service was referring these people 
to employers on the basis of claimed occupational competence. The 


fallacy of this procedure became evident following differential 


diagnosis of the aptitudes and abilities of the unemployed and re- 


direction of their job-seeking towards those occupations in which 
their strongest aptitudes lay. In some cases this meant additional 
training. However, results more than justified the time and cost of 
adequate testing, differential diagnosis of abilities, and, when indi- 


cated, further training. 

An example is found in the Employment Stabilization Research 
Institute's studies of unemployed men and women registrants of the 
Public employment office. Differential diagnosis of aptitudes and 
abilities was based on a comprehensive battery of tests and review of 
Personal and occupational histories. Following this, each of the un- 
employed received a personal counseling interview designed to aid 
him in resolving more adequately his problems of occupation! ad- 
justment. Six months after the counseling interview a follow-up 

ions to the testing and counseling.® 
Indications were also sought of the effects of this experience in aid- 
ing the unemployed in job seeking and in improving their morale 


and self confidence. 4 
aling. Of the 167 on whom reports 


The results were quite reve 
Were obtained, seventy-five per cent reported they were now em- 
t said they liked the work they were 


Рруе 

did rar С t discussion of the test 
results had helped them decide what kind of a job to look for. 
Eighty-two per cent indicated that discussions with the counselor 
resulted in increased confidence in themselves and sixty-seven per 


cent felt the opportunity to discuss test results with a counselor 


helped them in talking to employers. 
баш |. “Employment Prospects of Men 
5С.Н ld С. Paterson, €t d^» mployment Prospects of Men 
and iui ое а m. the United States Employment Service in St. Paul, 
Research еду! Мо. Ш-4 ( Minneapolis: Employment Stabilization Research 
Insti ME EE ly 1942). 
А e FM E ot Mines А Follow-up Study of Personal Counsel- 
ing Versus Counseling by Letter," Journal of Applied Psychology, XXXII 
(1948), 408—414. 
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Training results have been reported? for por 
during the depression whose occupational aptitudes, 4 ты ia 
experience had been evaluated by the Employment ta jili p 
Research Institute's Occupational Analysis Clinic. In the clinic, "S 
ferential guidance techniques directly comparable to dieer Аз 
placement in the employment situation were used. The clinic elp 3 
many unemployed undertake some form of training. Training us 
gress was carefully recorded for 189 of these persons. In 126 са т 
training was in harmony with the recommendations of the ES 
staff. Sixty-three of the unemployed, however, insisted on ta "m 
training that was not in harmony with recommendations of the 
technical staff. A follow-up study of training success revealed an 
important difference between the two groups. More than three- 
fourths of those who took a recommended training course were 
successful and, fewer than six per cent were unsuccessful. Of those 
who took training that was not recommended, two-thirds were un- 


z : e 
successful in their courses and fewer than five рег cent, wer! 
successful. 


Many cases demonstrati 
techniques in redirecting 
contained in the files of 
Institute. An outstandin 


ng the values of differential placement 
workers towards more suitable jobs И 
the Employment Stabilization Researc 


five dependents, he had been ге 


county welfare department for several years in order to feed and 
clothe his family. 5 


A review of his scores on 
nothing to substantiate his i 


showed superior aptitudes for mechan! 


„7 Donald С. Paterson and John С. Darley, Men, Women, and Jobs (Minne 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1936). 
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A pee of work and measured interests most like those of men 
a р oyed in the skilled trades. His aptitude and interest for me- 
anical and technical work were further substantiated by his re- 
сто independent study of radio and auto repair manuals. From 
тай udy he had attained sufficient knowledge and skill in repairing 

adios and automobiles that, on trade tests administered by the 
Employment Research Stabilization Institute, he received a journey- 
man's rating for radio repairman and a rating at the apprentice level 
аз an auto mechanic. A profile report of his test scores is shown in 


Figure 9.1. 


a 


335ех M 


SUMMARY RECORD 
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Figure 9.1 2 rmance of “Mr. 131.” Courtesy of th 
1. 5 ord. ој test perfo Mr. 1 ; e 
eo E (oL с Institute, University of Minnesota. 
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Results of the tests and interviews led the Institute staff to коп. 
mend “Mr. 131” for a defense training course in fundamentals ü 
machine shop practice and metal working. He agreed to take bun 
training and was accepted. Upon completion of the three-mon si 
course he was referred to a local metal working manufacturer wi 
the recommendation that he be hired on a trial basis. In order to 
obtain the placement, the Institute staff had to do a forceful sales 
job since the personnel manager of the company was more pul 
pressed by the sales experience (presumably disqualifying 2 
mechanical work) than by the test results or superior training record 
made in the defense course. Persuasion was effective, however, and 
the man was hired. Three months later, *Mr. 121" was an assistant 
foreman drawing a weekly pay check of $79.50. He was happier in 
his work than he had ever been in his life, and the manufacturer 
was pleading with the Institute staff for fifty more men of the same 
kind. 


The significance of this illustration is found no: alone in the 


any one of these personnel 
become a skilled worker, a 


and a satisfied and valued employce of the company with sufficient 
foresight to do more than ask "What kind of work have you done?" 

One of the few writers on the subject of testing to comment on 
the values of placement testing is Tiffin. He Says: 


It is unfortunate that the selective ra 
ment features of employee tests have b; 
emphasis in most discussions of this subject. Perhaps this is 
due to the fact that many industrial testing programs were in- 
augurated during the depression years of 1930 to 1935, at 
Which 'time there was an unusual abundance of applicants for 
nearly every job. But in a period of emergency production 
there is usually not an abundance of applicants. Indeed, many 
industries find it necessary to relax all employment standards, 
including not only psychological test results (in industries where 
these have been established) but also standards dealing with 
medical and physical requirements, age, sex, and marital status. 

^ When a testing program has been installed on the basic premise 
at it is a selection program, the fact that it is also an excellent 


ther than the place- 
een given the greater 
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placement program is often forgotten. Yet the value of a testing 
program in placing employees during a period of rapid plant 
expansion is fully as great as its value in selecting employees 
during more static periods. One of the most effective uses of 
a testing program that the writer has observed was in a war 
industrial plant that was hiring, as the medical director stated, 
anyone healthy enough to walk into the plant." In this plant 
the sole purpose of the tests was placement of the many new 
employees on the specific jobs to which each was best adapted. 
The value of tests is by no means limited to situations in which 


there is an abundance of job applicants. 


This statement points up the values of placement testing during 
аи of short labor supply. It needs to be emphasized again that 
ifferential placement techniques are applicable and valuable in any 


type of labor market. 
Occupational ability patt 
ability patterns is the basic me 
On tests. Another method based о 
required for success has been desc 
although less exacting since it is based on estimates of worker 
Characteristics by job analysts (instead of tests), has been used with 
Some success in the occupational research program of the United 


States Employment Service. 

occupational ability pattern is derived from scores made by 
а successful group of workers on the sanfe battery of tests as that on 
which profiles of job applicants are based. It offers a method of 
making an occupational analysis and an individual analysis in the 
Same set of terms. This technique was developed by the Employ- 
Ment Stabilization Research Institute at the University of Minne- 
Sota.10 Development of occupational ability patterns has been de- 


scribed by Paterson as involving three basic steps: ™ 
Dao 
i Joseph Tiffin, Industrial Psychology, 2nd 

ЧТ), рр. 47—48. Reprinted by permission o 


Raymond S. Ward "Occupational Relationships," 
Stead and Carroll L. Shartle, Occupational Counseling 


Merican Book Co., 1940). 
рај Рог discussions of the theory, significance, 
erns see Beatrice J. Dvorak, ОЙ Єт сы 
pe i Stabilization Researc' 
8, Bulletin of the Employment al аа 


Ар0й8: Universi р оба Press, 1935); 
Ability University of МИ рова t, No. 5 (1933), 344-51; and Paterson 
33 Darley, Men; Women. and Jobs. 

Donald С. Paterson, “Scouting Al 


erns. The technique of occupational 
thod in differential placement based 
n estimated worker characteristics 
ribed by Ward.? This method, 


ed. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
f Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

” chap. viii, im William H. 
Techniques (New York: 


and use of occupational ability 
cupational Ability Patterns, ш, 
h Institute ( Minne- 


ong the Frontier," Occupations, May 1954. 
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1. Discovering the extent to which any successful group of 
workers in a given occupation differs in a series of tests from 
the general population; У а 

2. Determining the extent to which any such group differs in the 
same tests from other occupational groups; and E 

3. Ascertaining the relation between particular occupational 


ability patterns and degrees of success, within any given 
occupation. 


Step one is accomplished by testing a group of superior workers 
on a given job and comparing profiles with general population 
norms provided by test publishers. Step two involves comparison of 
profiles for successful workers on different jobs within the company. 
And step three is performed by comparing test profiles for high, 
average, and low success workers on the same job. 

Examples of comparative occupational ability patterns for garage 


mechanics anc: men clerical workers are given in Figure 9.2, and for 
women clerical workers and de 


partment store saleswomen in Figure 

9.3. 
Much that has been written on t 
patterns has dealt with their use i 


techniques are effective in the company personnel department for 
differential placement of applicants. The illustration below from 


Paterson and Darley drawn from the Employment Stabilization Re- 
search Institute’s clinical studies might well have been found in the 
personnel department of a depa 


rtment store: 
An example of the use of thése occupational ability patterns 
may show their value, 


he use of occupational ability 
п vocational guidance. Similar 
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АВОУЕ ТНЕ МЕАМ 


SIGMA UNITS 
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ult white population making lower scores 
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8nd Jobs (Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1936), р. 45. 
Керпе by permission of the University of Minnesota Press. 
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use of ability patterns. Ordinarily no effort would have been 
made to do anything for the guidance of this girl; the school 
system had been willing to train her as a stenographer simply 
because she wanted such training.’ It was not until she arrived 
at a demonstration center for personnel work that her vocational 
problem received adequate study. This case is only one of 
many possible illustrations of the combined guidance-placement 
function that the testing divisions were able to perform.!? 


Extension of the techniques developed by the Employment Stabili- 
Zation Research Institute may be found in the research of the Oc- 
Cupational Analysis Division of the United States Employment Ser- 
vice leading to the development of the General Aptitude Test Bat- 
tery. This battery cf tests, frequently referred to as the GATB, 
Samples aptitudes in ten distinct areas. 

_ Dvorak 13 describes the GATB in two similar articles. Concerning 
its use she states, “With the General Aptitude Test Battery it is 
Possible to obtain information about an individual’s aptitude for 
Several thousand occupations in little more than two hours of 
testing.” She goes on to say that this is done by means of norms for 
twenty fields of work, representing nearly 2000 occupations grouped 
аз in Part IV of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, but in this 
Case, on the basis of similar amounts of the same combination of 


*ptitudes, Although the GATB is not available for sale to private 


Concerns, arrangements can be made with local offices of State 


Employment Services to obtain benefits from its use. 

ests as aids in selecting trainees. Every organization has faced 
the frustration and expense of training workers who are either un- 
able to complete the training satisfactorily or fail to perform satis- 
factorily on the job for which trained. These losses can be reduced 
through testing. Research can indicate which tests will predict 
employee success in the training program as well as tests which will 
Predict success on the job. The use of tests can simplify the 
Selection of employees for special training. And when trainees are 
Selected from among present employees, tests can be important aids 


™ Paterson and Darley, Men, Women, and. Jobs, p. 45. Reprinted by per- 


Mission of t iversity innesota Press. 
S и SANs, U. S. E. S. General Aptitude Battery,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XXXI (1947), p. 375; see also "The U. $. E. S. 
eneral Aptitude Battery,” Occupations, XXVI (1947), 42-44 
nited States Employment Service, Dictionary of Occupationa! Titles 


Washington D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1939). у 
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in eliminating prejudice or favoritism on the part of supervisors 
responsible for recommending workers for training. 

Tests can reduce training costs. The use of even one test, if it is 
closely related to specific skills required for training success, can 
result in substantial savings. Such savings usually arise from two 
factors, reduced training time for persons of high aptitude, and a 
reduction in the number of persons who must be trained in order to 
produce the required number of satisfactory trainees. An example 
may be found in the experience of the First National Bank of 
Chicago.'® 

Formal training in adding machine operation was given to 235 
new employees. Selection for training was based on experience 
records and interviewers’ ratings. Although all were tested at time 
of employment, test results were not available to interviewers and 
were not used 1.1 assigning persons to training. 

Performance ratings at the end of the training period found 
twenty-two “decidedly not adapted” and fifty-three “not adapted.” 
A “just acceptable” rating was given to ninety-one, forty-four were 
regarded as having “learned easily,” and twenty-five received ratings 
of “learned very easily.” Taking all who were “just acceptable” or 
better, 160 trainees can be called “satisfactory.” Those considered 

unsatisfactory” were the seventy-five who were “not adapted.” 

Cost of training was estimated at five hundred dollars per trainee. 
The cost of testing each applicant was estimated as two dollars for 
purposes of the study. With these data at hand potential savings 
from the use of tests were computed, і 
1 The test which showed the closest relationship to success in train- 
Meus the Minnesota Clerical Test-Numbers.® All of the 285 
trainees scored above sixty on this test. The assumption was made 
that future groups of applicants would be essentially the same as the 
present group. From this it was estimated that sixty-eight per cent 
(160) out of 235 new hires would be rated as “satisfactory” at the 
end of training if a cutoff score of sixty raw score points were used. 
The percentage considered successful after training could be raised 
if a higher cutoff score were used. This would mean that less than 
235 new employees would be hired and trained in order to obtain 


15 Clerical Testing i i 
1953). cal Testing in Banks (New York: The American Bankers AssociatioP» 


16 Clerical Testing in Banks, p. 4. 
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160 satisfactory workers. To do this, however, it is apparent that 2 
larger number of applicants must be tested in order to get thc 
required number of people with higher aptitude. 

A table for estimating costs was prepared on the basis of the 
distribution of test scores in the Chicago bank and the percentage [3 
satisfactory" employees in each score category. Shown as Tabie 
9.2, it was set up to show for different cutoff scores on the Minnesota 
Clerical Test the number of people to be tested and the number 
Who must be trained to yield 160 satisfactory employees. Cos! per 
Satisfactory employee was determined by multiplying the number of 
applicants to be tested by two dollars, adding the number i» be 
trained at five hundred dollars each, and dividing by 160—the xum- 
ber expected to be rated satisfactory at the end of the tramime 
Course, od 

Although more complete data are given in the table, the restion 
between training cost and different cutoff scores is more dearly 
evident in Figure 9.4. Cost per satisfactory employee deceases 
Steadily as the minimum passing score оп the test is raised to abo 
150 raw score points. Above that level costs rise sharply, a result of 
the rapidly increasing number of persons who must be tested to find 
a sufficient number with the. exceptionally superior aptituce repre- 
sented by the highest scores. 

In practice, a realistic cutting score would probably be se some- 
where between 120 and 140. This would be influenced by the еї 
fectiveness of recruiting effortscand the supply of applicants зхай 
able. A few more than half of the applicants tested could be expected 
to pass a minimum score of 120 and be accepted for training. This 
Would give a training cost per satisfactory employee of $614 25 
Compared with the actual cost of $784 when the test was not vsed. 
If more applicants were available so that the cutoff score could be 
Set at 140, which less than one fourth would pass, training costs 
Would be reduced still further to $560 per employee. Had the bank 
had the research data available and set the minimum score at 220 
it would have realized a saving of $19,200 on this training program 
alone. If the supply of applicants had permitted a cutoff score of 
140, the savings would have been $27,800. No company can afford 
to overlook the potential savings which can result from an efficient 


testing program. > 
Other uses of personne? testing. Test results are valuzble aids 
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Unit 
Training 
Cost 


$750 


$700 


$650 


$600 


60 80 100 120 140 160 180 


Cutoff Score 


Е igure 9.4. Test Scores and Unit Training Costs. This graph shows the train- 

ing cost per “satisfactory” adding machine operator for different minimum or 

“Cutoff” scores on the Minnesota Clerical Test-Nembers. From Clerical Testing 

in Banks (New York: The American Bankers ‘Association, 1952), p. 5. Reprinted 
by permission of the American Bankers Association. 


nnel to other jobs in the organization, 


1 promotion, transfer of perso 

and in discovering employees with superior aptitudes and potential 
‘Or supervisory and executive positions. The use of tests may result 
in attracting better applicants. In addition, tests aid in more ob- 


jective and scientific selection of applicants and thus provide im- 

Portant protection against charges of discrimination under ЕЕРС 

regulations. 

Me. and promotion. 
ve in identifying employe 


As an aid in promotion, test results are ef- 
es with superior aptitudes who may be 
Similar in other respects such as experience backgrounds and other 
Personal characteristics. Where general acceptance of testing has 
been established in an organization, the use of tests as part of the 
Promotion procedure is usually received favorably by those af- 
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fected. Employees usually “perk up” and show more interest in =. 
work when they see that ability and hard work аге recognized. | 
rounded program including trade knowledge and skill tests as wel 
as aptitude tests will help provide incentive and give such recogni- 
tion. And, the effects of seniority provisions will be less stultifying 
to newer members of the organization if they realize that “time-on- 
the-job" is not the only factor considered in promotions. 

Transferring employees. When it is necessary to transfer em- 
ployees between departments, information on their measured 
abilities and aptitudes can provide important clues to those who 
have greatest promise for success in the new department. The 
problem of transferring workers to other jobs for which they are 
best suited involves essentially the basic principles of differential 
placement discussed in the preceding section. Proper placement on 
the basis of measured abilities makes for increased efficiency as well 
as greater job satisfaction among employees. 


Test use in supervisory and executive selection. In discovering 
employees with greatest potential for su 
positions, 
talents. 


pervisory and executive 
tests are invaluable aids in identifying those with superior 
Although specific ability requirements for executive posi- 
tions are more difficult to identify due to their complexity, substan- 
tial improvements in the selection "batting average" can be achieved 
through the careful use of tests. Persistent and careful research can 
those tests which will pick the man with su 
potential over the one who has only 
Sears Roebuck & Company has pro 
the field of executive testing than a: 


country. One of this company’s top executives recently remarked 
that if reductions were ever made in their personnel department, the 
last thing to be touched would be the executive testing program. 
One prerogative that management cannot afford to allow chal- 
lenged is its right to pick men for its management team. First-line 
supervisors are part of that team. The selection of supervisors need 


no longer be based solely on ‘seniority. Tests provide an objective 
means of assessing levels of potential. Where management lets its 
stand be known that it is using its own objective means for selecting 
its supervisors, very few union members who believe in promotion 
on merit will pose objections. Reference to the union contract is 
often sufficient to quash any questions which might be raised. At 


disclose perior executive 
average or mediocre potential. 
bably had longer experience in 
ny other large corporation in the 
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the same time, however, it should be emphasized that use of im- 
partial objective methods helps avoid the effects of personal preju- 
dice or lack of information inherent in many subjective selection 
decisions. ; 

Attracting better applicants. Testing programs are rarely installed 
With the purpose of attracting only superior applicants to the em- 
ployment office, Experience indicates, however, that many less able 
Workers are discouraged from applying for work in an organiza- 
tion that is known to test applicants for employment. Stromberg, 
Doting this trend, decided to subject it to experimental test. Sum- 
marizing this phenomenon and results of his research, he says: 


5 who have adopted selective 


A number of personnel manager 
d and even alarmed to dis- 


tést procedures have been surprise 
cover that within a short time almost all applicants qualify on 


the test batteries, even though the installations wese carefully 
made and flexible selection standards established. No great 
problem arises, for the employment manager can effectively 
adjust his critical scores to meet the fluctuation of the labor 
market; however, the reasons for the superiority in the test level 
of new applicants as compared to the original criterion groups 
Present an interesting problem to be considered. Although the 
answers are not clearcut, the implications for such changes in 


qualifications are the subject of this report. These indicate that 


the existence of a testing program attracts the better applicants 
А 


апа discourages the poorer. 

A selective testing program was installed for all productive 
Workers in three plants of the same industry. One plant was in 
Illinois, one in Maryland, and the third in Washington, D. C. 
All three plants are members of the same national association. 
This is a borderline industry, employing women primarily, and 
data reported are for women only. The wage scale is low. 
The Illinois plant employs only white women while about 95 
рег cent of the productive workers in the east coast plants are 
Negro women. 


Selection tests were validated by testing present employees 


in all three plants. Subsequent applicants were superior to the 
Criterion groups to such a degree that initial standards failed to 
Screen out the expected number of applicants. The differences 

etween the experimental groups and subsequent applicant 
£roups are statistically significant. These differences cannot be 
explained in terms of shifts in the labor market or motivation. 
It is suggested that self-imposed selection may take place within 
the labor source, and. that, only the more capable applicants 
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apply at plants where it has become known that test qualifica- 
tions have been made a requisite for; employment.!* 

FEPC and tests. Charges of ва under FEPC legisla- 
tion are difficult if not impossible to answer by the personnel man- 
ager who uses traditional methods of sélection based on the inter- 
view and review of the application blank alone. Statements that an 
applicant charging discrimination doesn't possess the necessary ex- 
perience or lacks a suitable personality for the job—based on judg- 
ments of an interviewer—are hard to substantiate. A clever lawyer 
will quickly present a number of instances where applicants with 
less experience and less desirable personalities were hired—and are 
still with the company. The unfavorable publicity to a company 
from such disputes is not onlv embarrassing and damaging to the 
reputation of the company iu the community, it can result in real 
economic loss through beycotts by various groups if products are 
sold in the community. Even if products are distributed outside of 
the community, charges of discrimination reflect on the reputation 
of over-all personnel policies of a company and may frighten away 
many excellent potential employees. 

Е А scientific selection program offers the only defense against 
pr charges under FEPC, And, basic to development of a scien- 
Es an program is establishment of objective test standards 
jobs. ere tests are used for employee selection, rejected appli- 
cants usually blame their failure to be hired on their own failure to 
"i pe test standards rather than lay the fault to any real or imag- 
E Me policies of the employer. This is equally true 
О minority groups and the general run of applicants. If 

charges of discrimination are made, a confidential report to the com- 
mission stating the applicant's standing on tests, standardized inter- 
Aa ae weighted application blank, as related to established ` 
Ja TNR ms the case in favor of the employer. Such 
ss of expensive staff time. It also eliminates 


p Mull and ad to reputation of both the company 
nel manager which are so oft ice of 
ТЕРС hearings en the unpleasant price 


17 с 8 [ = 
Р. Nu n Ne ae Programs Draw Better Applicants,” Personnel 
Psychology. | `` » 21-29. Reprinted by permission of Personne 


Developing an Effective 


Testing Program * 


| E PERSONNEL TESTING in ап organization involves more 


than sending for test catalogs, picking out tests that seem appropri- 
ate, ordering them from the publisher, and, after they arrive, giving 
them to applicants or people: already in the organization. Many 
businessmen, and even some personnel managers, come to the per- 
Sonnel psychologist or psychological consultant looking for a test 
Package to buy. A remedy is wanted for selection and placement 
headaches. “Just give me а list of good tests, tell me where to buy 
them, and ТЇЇ be all set," is a request too often made of personnel 
Psychologists. This statement represents an attitude which is under- 
standable when one considers the many products and services re- 
quired in the normal conduct of a business that can be purchased 
off the shelf, But few businessmen would buy a set of precision 
instruments or an expensive piece of equipment without first having 
€ngineers or other experts evaluate production requirements, plant 
facilities, personnel available to operate it, competitors models of 
f similar equipment, comparative costs, and other pertinent factors 

before reaching a decision. : 
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In the field of psychological testing, similar cautions маза 
Psychological tests, although far from perfect, are the реон 
instruments available to the personnel manager and to cue es 
for the measurement and prediction of human behavior. ч к 
undertaking а program of testing, the nature of the pro 2s à 
which tests are to provide a solution must be known. Ап а =. к 
yardstick of job performance must be available against whic Е 
tests may be evaluated for use on a particular job. "a. 
of the persons who are to use these instruments must be esta =. 35 
The importance of careful research before tests are made а ра 
the employment procedure cannot be overemphasized. nan 

Among the many factors to be considered ir. developing an e 
tive testing program, these deserve special attention: 


l. Professional training of the director of the testing prog 
2. Establishing a personnel testing policy and introducing t 
program in the organization. 

Where to start testing. | 

‚ Obtaining job descriptions. 

. Establishing an adequate criterion, 

- Selecting tests for trial. 

- Administering the tests, 

- Administering the program. 


со га сул с 


Professional training of the direc 
Although psych. 


increase in the num 


ber of untrained (and often unethical) persons 
who bill themselve. 


€ use of tests, perhaps due v 
-pressure selling of charlatans or th 

he same label if they attempted to 56 
Commenting on this situation Thor? 
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In personnel selection, as in most fields, there is no lack of 
polished individuals who present in a compelling manner some 
completely unscientific and unvalidated technique. Quacks 
specializing in graphology, phrenology. physiognomy or divine 
intuition are found in abundance. It is often true, unfortunate- 
ly, that the best salesmanship is applied to the poorest product. 
The temperament which is disposed to careful and exacting re- 
search tends not to take kindly to or have a gift for promotion. 

Тће feature that distinguishes reputable work in personnel 
Selection from that of the mass of self-styled "psychologists," 
"personnel experts," and other quacks is that the reputable 
worker in the field is continuously concerned with testing, 
verifying and in proving the adequacy of his procedures. He 
knows that he does not know all the answers, and he is ever оп 
the alert to find out more and to improve his procedures.? 


Why does proper administration of a testing program require 

€ services of a trained personnel psychologist? Many reasons could 
e enumerated. Tests must be interpreted and appropriate statis- 
tical methods employed in their application. In order to establish 
test Standards, one needs more than a test and a yardstick of job 
Performance, One must conduct a scientific experiment. Different 
8toups of employees with known characteristics must be measured 
to insure that results obtained are not spurious. Controls must be 
Introduced and exacting care must be exercised in procedure as well 


35 in data analysis. Further, pertinent tests must be selected from 


= 009 
Test and Measurement Tech- 


1949), р. 313. Reprinted by 


Permission of John Wi Я 
n Wiley & Sons, Inc. A à 
? Thorndike. op. cit. S. 9. Reprinted by permission of John Wiley & Sons, 
i 2 n the testing area, Blum points out, “Un- 


Slich service is "taken" h 

ce is ‘taken’ and whe articular. The easiest way to avoid such an 
ist t. professional psychologist. A diplomate in in- 
du ead compe pan i in Professional Psychology) 
Associates in the Business and Industrial 


essional сан individuals аге 
tempered Буш ано Пау for problems of testing, they are likely › 
О have more mature judgment and be^more responsible than others without 
Such qualifications They are les e unsubstantiated claims and will 
strive to be more scientifically accurate in reporting results.” Milton L. Blum, 
бате in Experimental Industri 
), pp. 1—2. Reprinted by рег 


~ 
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the large number available, since some tests that have bos 
publicized are of little value. Such selection can only be made у 
person who is familiar with the research in the test field and is qua i 
fied to evaluate the mass of available material. Such a person may 
also find it necessary to develop new tests to meet the needs of the 
particular organization. а 

Аз a professional group, psychologists have been concerned wi 
improper usage of tests. After careful study, seven problem areas 
were defined for inclusion in the statement of Ethical Standards of 
Psychologists? published in 1953 as official policy of the And 
Psychological Association. These areas are: qualifications of tes 
users; role of psychologist sponsoring test activities; role and quali 
fications of test publishers’ representatives; choice of distributor for 
a new test; readiness of a test for release; description of tests in man- 
uals and publications; and safeguarding of testing materials. 

Test publishers have accepted the recommendations with respect 
to test users. Tests are classified at one of three levels. 

Level A. Any reputable firm can be approved for purchase of 
Level A tests, These tests, such as achievement or proficiency tests, 


can be administered, scored, and interpreted with the aid of a 
manual, ' 


Level B. Tests at Leve. 
staff at least one individual with adya: 


gory include aptitude and interest 
tion, require some technical knowl- 
methods, and training in per- 
psychology. 


Standards of Psychologists, pp. 15-16 


ations of test purchasers can be found in test 
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Must every firm that wants to develop a scientific selection pro- 
gram utilizing tests add a psychologist to its personnel staff? 
For a large organization the answer is an emphatic YES, in the inter- 
ests of economy and the most satisfactory development of the pro- 
gram. For the smaller concern, a more qualified reply must be given. 
Гауузће 3 in emphasizing that no company should undertake the use 
of psychological tests without the assistance of a person specifically 
trained in the use of such tests, has proposed three courses of action. 
He suggests that a qualified personnel psychologist be added to the 
staff; a qualified consultant from a university or reputable consulting 
firm be engaged; or a member of the present organization who is 
interested in the work be sent to a university for the necessary train- 
ing. To these three alternatives can be added a fourth—arranging 
With the Public Employment Service for test administration. 

The use of consultants. For &maller firms, the services of a quali- 
fied psychological consultant frequently provide the answer to es- 
tablishment and continued monitoring of a testing program. Care 
must be exercised, however, in verifying the professional competence 
of the consultant before he is engaged.® Any reputable consultant 
will welcome such inquiries. Dependence should never be placed on 
testimonials or on claims by the consultant. 


It is well to weigh carefully the charges of the consultant and esti- 


mate the annual cost to the firm before deciding to engage a con- 


Sultant instead of developing a program within the company. For 
€xample, a consultant may charge a fee of from twenty-five to a 
hundred dollars or more to evaluate a candidate, depending on the 
kind of analysis desired. Others require the person to be tested 
and interviewed to travel to the consultant's office. Expenses of the 
trip, if the consultant is in another city, must be added to the cost 
ОЁ his service. When only a few applicants or employees are to be 
evaluated during the course of a year, it may be more economical 
to engage a consultant. When а large number are to be tested dur- 
— 

4 Charles Н. Lawshe, Jr. Principles ој Personnel Testing (New York: 


MeGraw.H; . 192. 
raw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1948), p maintains a central office at 1332 


5 The ; ological Association Г 
SEU CIA MUT D. C. This office can advise concerning 
Ways of selecting Consultants: The chairman of the department of psychology 
üt a nearby college or university can also be of aid in locating an appropriate 


PSychologist for a particular project. 
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ing the year, simple arithmetic will demonstrate the —— E d 
ploying a trained psychologist as a regular member of the per: 
= on from Public Employment Services. жи и. 
public employment agencies will provide assistance in testing э | 
cants. Since 1946 the United States Employment Service has | Е 
lowed a policy of releasing a wide variety of tests to e 
organizations. In most larger cities the Employment Service provic 
facilities and conducts the tests. In others, it releases its testing 
materials with careful instructions for their use. у Е ie 

Establishing a personnel testing policy and introducing t у 
program in the organization. The introduction of any new Prov 
gram in an organization must be the result of a conscious top. man 
agement decision. This must be so since it is one of the obligat cue 
of the management of a company to provide for consistency an 
continuity of policy and practice and to insure conformance with 
over-all company objectives. This applies equally to personnel test- 
ing. Unless top management understands the reasons for using tests 
and is willing to give full support to the research necessary before 
their adoption, the effectiveness of the testing program will be lim- 
ited and its chances of failure high.” The personnel manager must 
gain this support before he can embark on a fully effective scientific 
selection program. Without it, he will lack the firm budget, facilities, 
and trained personnel essential to success, 

Effect on the organization. Tt is’clear that many companies have 
managed to prosper over a Period of years without using psycho- 


logical tests. Does a top management decision to try out tests reflect 


dissatisfaction with present employment practices? Does it represent 
an awareness of 


а continuing need to try new ideas and methods 
which may improve company operations? Or, is the decision moti- 
vated by a desire to keep up with industry leaders? Reactions to test- 
ing at lower levels in the organization may be quite different, de- 


pending ca the reason for trying out tests. Top management must 
communicate its decision and the underlying reasons down to middle 
“management, supervision, and employees. 
Тће impact of a testing program on a well-established organiza 
6 For detailed company case 


; ith 
histories see Herbert Moore, Experience wit 
Employment Tests, Studi 


ies in Personnel Policy, No. 32 (New York: Nation? 
Industria Conference Board, Inc., 


1941); Stephen Habbe, Experience wit 
* Psychological Tests, Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 92 (New York: Nation 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1948) 
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tion should not be underestimated. The informal reward and pun- 
ishment system is well understood by supervisors and employees. 
Channels of promotion are known., Everyone knows what to expect 
when a vacancy occurs. To supervisors and employees in the com- 
pany, tests may represent a new and different kind of threat. Many 
people see the psychologist and his tests as upsetting the structure 
and equilibrium of the organization. If tests are to be used only 
in selection or screening of applicants, the threat may not be per- 
Ceived as serious by present employees. Some supervisors will be 
eager to demonstrate how their skill in picking new employees is 
Superior to recommendations based on test scores. But, on the whole, 
resistance is likely to be isolated and not as general as the resistance 
encountered when tests are to be used to identify individuals with 
Potential for promotion or who will profit from training. Overcom- 
ing resistance to change, to the introduction of new methods, or to 
the adoption of new ideas is a difficult task. A logical, factual pre- 
Sentation of plans is helpful. However, resistance is basically emo- 
tional, based on fear, uncertainty, insecurity. Resistance cannot be 
reasoned away. 

Tests, particularly mental ability and personality measures, may 
arouse defensive behavior " because, in the eyes of some supervisors 
and employees, they represent a subtle means of getting out into 
the open individual weaknesses long and,carefully hidden from view. 
When employees look at tests as а Way of forcing them to reveal 
Private matters for management use, it is no wonder that they are 
less than enthusiastic about testing. If the personnel psychologist 
is to make a real contribution to the organization, how does he go 
about gaining support and understanding for the testing phase of 


his work? 


Gaining support and understanding. The problems of gaining 


tion is revealed clearly in the behavior of 
y during the test sessions, brag about how 


Well they wi i i or, loudly disclaim any interest in testing 
y will do (prior to testing), Ог, earned т 
and their own а Occasionally, the pressure on an individual is so 


Breat th: d р day of testing or during the test session will re-. 
at he will be ill on the day oom. - Other employees will wait until 


use t 4 í e r 

after 9 continue and will leave f ew test items, and then proceed to 

attack the entire program as unfair, irrelevant, and unrelated to the work of. 

the organization. If the director of the testing program is himself, inclined to 
€ defensive or unsure in his dealings with others, or is insensitive to group 

Teactions, he may actually increase rather than 
Y his behavior and remarks during the test session. 


е " The stress of the testing situa 
mployees who indulge in horsepla 


decrease employee resistarse 
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support and understanding may be different at different levels of 
the organization. For convenience, this discussion considers prob- 
lems at the top management-executive level, the supervisory level, 
and the employee level. à 

Occasionally, the origin of a testing program can be traced.to a 
speech to which the company president listened or to a report in an 
industry trade paper which he read. Testing sounded good, so based 
on little information and less understanding, the president issues 
an edict establishing a testing program. This autocratic approach 
will guarantee the physical presence of every individual scheduled 
for testing but it does little to motivate the individualg complying 
with the instructions. The test results are unlikely to be used. The 
program will eventually collapse, and another company will have 
tried testing and found it valueless, Fortunately, testing-for-its-own- 
sake or because-it-is-the-thing-to-do is relatively rare when the 
responsibility for the development and control of such programs 15 
in the hands of a trained Psychologist or a professional personnel 
director, 

One approach suggested for its beneficial value on lower echelons 
who are to be tested is to interest top officers, themselves, in going 
through the test battery. Testing top officers, however, sometimes 
ralses a serious problem with respect to disposition of the results. 
If there 1s any possibility that one or more of these top-level officers 
will do poorly on a pencil and paper mental ability test, it is far 
better in demonstration sessions tc allow each man to score his ow? 
test, determine the quartile in which his score places him throug? 
reference to a specially Prepared normative table, and then destroy 
the test. An interest blank such as the Strong ии Interest 
RM oe Kuder Preference Record and certain special aptitude 
ests such as the Bennett Mechanical Comprehension or the Minne 
sota dus Form Board can be given without undue risk. It is ques- 
ae SES personality measures should ever be employed Ж 
a n session. Throughout the demonstration session, 

ighest standards of test administration must be maintained. 


The 
test scores must be held in strict confidence and a personal report 


8 Although s 
his vice-presidents taking the test 
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E ү results should be given to each officer at the earliest possible 

Most personnel psychologists seek to avoid making persuasive 
sales presentations to top management because they recognize that 
ultimate acceptance of their work rests on their ability to contribute 
to the solution of management's problems. In gaining the under- 
Standing and support of top management, the psychologist is not 
attempting to convert anyone to faith in tests. He is seeking only 
the opportunity to put tests to work on the same trial basis accorded 
goy new piece of equipment or any new procedure. Inasmuch as the 
Policy-making group is concerned with long-range planning оп а 
company-wide scale, ЈЕ is to this group that the long term research 
approach should have greatest appeal.” 

For individuals below the policy-making level in an organization, 
there may be little opportunity to participate in the decision to try 
Out tests. It becomes important for this middle management and 
Supervisory group to reach an understanding of company and de- 
Partmental policy on testing. Whenever possible, group meetings 
should be held at which time presentations of testing policy and 
Plans can be made.!? In addition to outlining company policy and 
Plans, support of the group must be obtained. Supervision must be 
shown that tests will be used to help them in pbuilding a more efficient 
and satisfied work force. The values as well as the limitations of tests 
must be explained. Above all, every effort must be made to convince 
Supervisors that the program wilt not threaten their status or pre- 
Togatives. The experience of the Minneapolis Gas Сотрапу is an 
example of techniques for presenting а testing program to super- 
Visors. Jurgensen describes this phase of development of the selec- 


is 
10n program as follows: 


Although company office 
to be derived from sound sel 
less necessary to sell the program to 
the success of thi: 
York: Standard Oi 


th: оа planning and carrying out meetings of this kind, it is well to remember 
at these are, at best, intellectual appeals and may be ineffective if there 
d Strong centers of resistance or opposition. When the director of the testing 
Program encounters strong resistance in departments or plants of the company, 

may be to the long-range benefit of all personnel programs if testing is post- 
Poned until a more permissive atmosphere сап 


rs were convinced of the benefits 
lection procedures it was neverthe- 
supervisors and employees. 


Q) n $e rw 4 
One of the best examples of kes eee 


detail ; 
1991) in Made to Measure (New 


be establisheá: 
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It was expected that some supervisors would interpret the ad 
opment of new hiring procedures a verdict of [шге on. = 
part to adequately select their employees. They же А x 
fear that other supervisory privileges would be lost, an c 
feelings of inferiority might lead individual supervisors to cr 
subsequent changes which would adversely affect their sta у 
or position. Several techniques were utilized to overcome BH h 
possible supervisory fears. Inasmuch as many fears are merely 
fear of the unknown, one of the fundamental techniques was 
to assure proper understanding of the purposes and procedures 
of the proposed hiring program. 

зара was Maced on the fact that the personnel depart- 
ment had no desire or intent to make final selection of, new 
employees. In fact, it was stressed that no person was qualified 
to do so except the supervisor who would subsequently have 
charge of the new employee. Supervisors were told the per- 
sonnel department would function to screen out the least 
desirable applicants, it would secure additional d 
them, and would place such information at the di 
Supervisors, Procedures of this type would 
hasten the supervisors’ realization that the personnel department 
intended to help them rather than decrease their prestige and 
scope of work. Some supervisors readily accepted the veracity 


of this intent, while others accepted it with their tongues in 
their cheeks. The personnel department took scrupulous pains 
that this intent wa 


5 actually practiced, with the result that 


came to realize that there was no need 
department, 


d on the fact that the techniques devel- 
oped by the personnel department were experimental and ten- 
tative until sufficient data had been ac 


ata regarding 
isposal of the 
, it was thought, . 


степь, but went on to defend the 
artment,11 


11 Clifford E. Jurgensen, “A Scientific Employee Selection Program,” Man- 
agement Record, IX, No. 10 (1947), 289-99. Reprinted by permission of The 
Conference Board. ^ 
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Gaining support and cooperation of employees in a testing pro- 
gram is facilitated if management and supervision have given their 
Prior endorsement to the program, Meetings can be held with em- 
ployees similar to the meetings with supervisors, although experience 
in some companies indicates that supervisors themselves can 
Eood job of communicating policy and plans to employees. This 
approach has much to recommend it. Depending on the purpose for 
ic testing is to be done, initial groups to be tested may be lim- 
m i5 employee volunteers. Where employees are organized, rela- 
n nships with the union representatives must also be worked out. 

pending on local circumstances, clearances may be necessary. In 
any case, there should never be any air of secrecy about the test 
ркаш. If union representatives want information, they should 
5e given all the material that would be given to any other legitimate 
Inquirer, 
пева policy. The need fo! 
3 S been emphasized in earlie 

€veral aspects of employment screeni: 
ments on tests and the use of test da 
decision has been made to embark on 
Statement of the functions and responsibilities of the testing division 
and its relationship to the personnel department and to other line and 
Staff departments must be prepared for distribution. Preparation 
of the policy statement should be accomplished by management with 
n © cooperation and assistance vf the personnel manager or indus- 
trial relations director and the supervisor of the testing program. 
Аз is the case in other personnel areas, the preliminary effort put 


into preparation of policy statements will pay rich dividends later. 

The value of policy in gaining acceptance of a testing program 
сап be illustrated by reference to extracts from the testing policy 
9f the Finance Departments of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


Company, 
The place of tests. Tests are given in connection with the 
Management evaluation and development program. This pro- 
qualified replacements for 


do a 


r clear statements of company policy 
г discussions of recruitment and the 
ng. The need for policy state. 
ta is no less acute. Once the 
a testing program, a written 


gram has as its objectives providing D 
official and supervisory positions. Tests are viewed as one 
^ about candidates. (See Figure 10.1 


Source of information a 


—. Which was distributed to all concerned). 
esting policy can be found in 


12 
An example of a detailed statement. st E. "s ^ 


Lawshe, Principles of Personnel Testing, PP- 
[а 
m. 
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à The contribution of tests. А supplement to other informa- 
ion regarding the individual employee; a rapid, objective 
means of appraisal; an estimate of the likelihood of success on 
new position; a check on subjective data; a basis for individual 
counseling; and, an indication of training needs. 

Who is to be tested. АЙ officers employed directly from 
outside the company; all officers and supervisors in the depart- 
ment at the time of the study; employees in the department 
Who volunteer; in the future, all on a volunteer basis who wish 
to be considered as potential managers. 

. Reporting back of test results. Every individual participating 
in a test program is scheduled for a personal report-back session 
in which test results are discussed. This interview is carried 
Out by а personnel psychologist from the personnel depart- 
ment.13 > ia 
d ү: of test results. The policy 
ults which was distributed to a 
as Figure 10.2. The safeguards s| 
andling of results and restricted usage are note 


-Jevel approval of the use cf 
made about where testing 
d. There are four basic ap- 
or variations. Each plan 
Choice of one plan over 
preference based 


statement on use of test re- 
П individuals tested appears 
pelled out for confidential 
worthy. 


Pi ere to stars testing. Once top 
| Ан ше а decision has to be 
Broach e done during the tryout period. 
Е 2248 to initial testing plus many mun 
NE vantages as well as disadvantages. 
m er becomes a matter of individual company 
nowledge of local circumstances. > 

t Restriction of testing to applicants. All applicants are tested at 
a time they appear at the emplôyment office. Tests may be used 
the. Preliminary basis in connection with employment or preferably, 
E results are set aside and not used until a later follow up study 
made. This method has much to recommend it but a long period 


is à 
5 required before any data become usable. 
t employees. This method in- 


ployee group. Norms are 


These г А i rtunity for informal evaluation 
eport-] ovided an opportunity 

рон Баск єч =, In a group of 233, approximately 
tile to the testing program. The 
d as confirming earlier judgments 


. FINANCE DEPARTMENTS S 
STATEMENT OF POLICY ON USE OF APTITUDE TEST RESULT 


ill be used exclusively in connection with the 

B. ва ee and Development Program of the оды 
Departments. Essentially, these data are looked upon as e у ое 

part of several sources of irlformation regarding the in e zw 
management strengths and weaknesses. ( OF and by themselv: Sh 

are not intended to be conclusive, nor will they be so e с 

It follows that they also provide another helpful source of infor ts 

tion as to the training and development plans which should be wia 8 

(2) Results will be maintained in locked, confidential files in asi ч 
of the appropriate staff personnel men (i.e., Staff Assistant— ег: a 

nel, Detroit; Assistant to General Auditor—Personnel, Richmon : 
Personnel Officer—Cleveland.) No names, but rather only codes, 


will appear on these results. The only key to this code at each 


location will be in the personal custody of the staff persormel man. 


The only two purposes for Which results шау де taken out of the 
offices are for (a) use at Scheduled Personnel Committee meetings, 
and (b) review with the individual tested (see 3d, below). 

(8) Results will be available to the following persons only and under 
the following circumstances only: 

(a) Test results for personnel who enter into his replacement plan- 
ning will be reviewed by the head of an individual audit office 
(e.g., Auditor of Revenues) or comparable organization unit, 
at the time when he is Preparing for Personnel Committee 
review and discussion of replacement planning for positions 
within his area of responsibility, This review will take place 


in the office of the Staff personnel man (i.e., test results will 
not be “loaned out" even to be reviewed by a responsible 
Auditor) and he will 


Provide aid in interpretation of the 
results, 


(b) Test results may also be revi 


head of the individual audit ој 
unit, but with respect only t 
jurisdictions, (For example, test results on a PM revenues 
Supervisor will be available only to the PM Auditor of Reve- 
nues, the PM Gene 


ewed by line superiors of the 
се, or comparable organization 


пе office of the appropriate d 
esponsible for any necessary help 


PPrOpriate they are introduced into the 
ns. 
individual interviews, to be held 


E ~ » aS soon as possible after comple- 
tion of Scoring and interpretation, 


Figure 10.2. Statement of Policy on Use of Aptitude Test Results. Courtesy. of 
the Chesapeake and Ohi 
e О 


© Railway Company. 
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o qum used. It has the virtue of permitting a cross- 
un ge of all levels of the organization without waiting for 
over р to work their way up. There may be problems, 
ENS ois n relating or interpreting test scores of individuals at 
BA nie ог managerial levels, particularly in jobs for which there 
culties з оп experience. These problems usually arise from dif- 
E nonten in developing suitable criteria and from the 
Studs mber of cases available for study. 
rea e, specific occupations. Clerical skills and aptitudes are 
to begin easured by tests. In many organizations it will be desirable 
Work is uM testing program by concentrating on clerical jobs. If 
and ins SIDE done in a manufacturing concern, many mechanical 
Бу тесно occupations also lend themselves to testing. 
in mos Ч of problem jobs. А range and variety of jobs is to be found 
and to organizations. Problem jobs are usually known to recruiters 
опе ог employment interviewers. Supervisors can usually identify 
and E jobs, that are difficult to fill. These jobs can be listed 
Process ee to determine whether tests can aid in the selection 
ever ~ ot every job lends itself to effective use of tests. If, how- 
> а problem job can be dealt with through tests, this approach 


Mor uch merit. 
taining job descriptions. Most organizations with established 
j iptions and job 


$рес олы E 
Pecifications already developed. Most often, 
i ith a recruiting program and 


ecifications can sefve as a 
am. Often the 


ү 
294 are they completely adequate to se sat 
Sible 3m Or test construction. he individual respon- 
i or the development of the testing program should see for 
E just what the job involves. He will bring to the problem 
се different point of view his own particular pur- 
CUM ~ hould study and evaluate à of the job. Careful 
ysis of the job will provide information on traits to be tested 


as P 
Well as clues to useful measures of job success. 
A criterion may be defined 


m tablishing an adequate criterion. 1 
СБ standard which can be used аз а yardstick for measuring 
Ployees' success or failure.. Unless adequate measure sof suc- 


$ and for 


1 phases 


„ап 
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cess on the job is available, it is impossible to evaluate quantitatively 
the effectiveness of a test or any selection device in improving job 
performance. At the same time, it must be noted that Өрү 
a satisfactory criterion against which to validate selection proced- 
ures, is the most difficult as well as the most fundamental problem 
in any selection program. In spite of this fact, personnel workers 
too often give consideration to the problem of selecting criteria only 
after tests have been selected and administered. 

There are four basic characteristics that should be sought in select- 
ing an adequate criterion. To be fully effective, a criterion should be 


l. relevant Г 
2. acceptable to users > 

3. reliable 

4. free from bias. 


› 
. Relevance refers to the agreement among persons who know the 
job thoroughly that a criterion measures effectiveness in a manner 
meaningful and useful to them. The degree of relevance of a par- 
ticular yardstick can rarely be determined by objective means. In 
practice, it must depend on the judgment of informed persons. It 
is, however, the most important requirement, and should be the 
first characteristic Sought in selecting a criterion measure. This 
follows from the fact that the degree of relevance of a criterion 
is essentially the degree of 'its validity. 
А good criterion measure should be acceptable to the persons who 
are to apply it. Unless it appears practical and has meaning, Ра!“ 
ticularly to forernan and Supervisors, difficulties may be expecte 


in gathering data for the criterion as well as in interpreting results 
from its use. A relevant criterion is usually an acceptable criterion 
if it is described and expl 


ained in practical operating terms to those 
concerned with. its application, 
The reliability of a criterion is essentially the same as the reliability 
of a test; that is, the measure must be stable and consistent over + 
period of time. For example, a specific task in a job may be selectet 
ras a criterion of job performance and workers placed into “high, 
“middle,” and “low” groups on the basis of performance of the task: 
If the same measure is used, say a week or a month later, and the 
majority of workers fall into the same high, low, or middle grouP® 
as classitied on earlier performance, the criterion may be said to р 
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reli 
сукен, if use of the criterion a second time results in 
Bit apo e number of workers being classified differently than 
high at fox Pie не of the measure (for example, workers who were 
low Worker + ШЕ into middle and low groups the second time, and 
ali EM ы eing rated middle or high), this will be an indication 
Bay bem а ity in the criterion. Statistical evaluation of a criterion 
Bi in ade in a manner similar to that for a test. 
E can a criterion. refers to the effect of extraneous factors that 
E ane unreliability. For example, the territory in which a 
ure base ae may influence his earnings and bias a criterion meas- 
supplied ees sales commissions; variability in quality of materials 
they Б machine, workers may cause variation in the amount 
because uce; and, if subjective ratings are used, bias may enter 
undul еше raters тау be overly lenient while others may be 
y Severe, In most cases, bias can be allowed fer and corrected 


Statisti A 
е сау. The careful test technician wi 
е sources,of bias in the criterion an 


Or cor, 
rect for them when observed. 
урез of criterion measures. There is a wide variety of criterion 


Б е. Selection of the most appropriate for a given job will 
Ne. ly depend upon the importance with which management 
criteri various aspects of job performance, the relevance of possible 

ia, and the complexity of the job. In most situations it will be 


esi 
irable to use more than one criterion. Where several measures 
ts be checked against each 


a 2 
ашы, it is important that*the tes hagani 
belo m separately. A brief review of a number of criteria is given 
w. 
К. put In spite of the р 
за ntity and quality of output аге usu 
as Ae а] rule, these measures of prod 
average amount produced over an ex 
Scr ee time. Many jobs require 
а before he is placed on the job Qr 
GS on the job. The time required to 
es cin standards on the job, onito come 
jobs күрсен оп {һе }оЬ аге particularly appro 
Ach: ere training costs are high. №. JS 
Е training courses. When preliminary training takes 
e in a vestibule or othe* special company school, instructors 


d take steps to control 


recautions their use requires, measures 
ally the most useful criteria. 


uction should be expressed 
tended period of time. 
ire preliminary training of the new 
during his initial learning 
achieve acceptable profi- 


priate measures оп 


Il be alert to recognize , 


lete preliminary training - 
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grades may be used as a criterion, provided there is evidence that 
superior students show superior performance on the job. It is of 
course preferable to use an objective measure of skill attainment, 
if available, rather than the estimate of instructors as expressed 
in course grades. 

Standard examinations and job samples. Individual records of 
quantity and quality of output are often not available or are difficult 
to obtain. In such cases, development of standardized tests of job 
knowledge, such as trade tests or building of actual job samples are 
useful in grading the effectiveness of employees. Care must be taken 
in selecting questions or sample tasks to insure that they are repre- 
sentative of important aspects of job performance. 

Job tenure. When a job requires a long period of training or the 
training cost is high, the problem of short-tenure, or high turnover 
employees сар be costly. Even in jobs where the training period 5 
relatively short, аз in many department store sales positions, high 
turnover can be costly if peak turnover occurs in the first few weeks 
or months of employment. The lower productive efficiency 0 
trainees, coupled with both hiring and training costs makes the 
problem of selecting more stable employees one of very real eco 
nomic importance to an organization. Because of these factors; job 
tenure is frequently used as а criterion. In using this criterion it 5 
important to analyze the turnover to determine the point at which 
peak turnover occurs and the general nature of the turnover curve 
by weeks and months. This will aid in setting a realistic cut-° 
point to separate the short-tenure criterion group from the mor? 
stable, long-tenure employees. If most of the turnover occurs in the 
first three months, and if turnover is low for employees who remain 
with the company for a year, a high-turnover group comprised ^l 
ee ыс. before three months and a low-turnover group E. 

e who have stayed a year or more should provide criterio 
groups which can be expected to maximize differences. It shou! 


be pointed out that terminations over which neither the employ©? 


nor the company has control should be excluded from analysis WP® 
tenure is used as a criterion, 


Absenteeism. Although less frequently used than other criterio? 


H а і ] У 
measures, excessive absenteeism is sometimes useful for certain JO 

бы у. ee 

in aiding to classify “desirable” and “undesirable” employees. 


Loss due to: waste and breakage. In manufacturing operatio? 


` 
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ae costs are high, the problem of waste or spoilage can 
he Re Aled imilarly, in jobs where fragile materials or objects must 
S it and Г excessive breakage can mean the difference between 
should b oss. In situations where these factors are important they 
а e analyzed for possible use as criteria. 

cessfull ents. Frequency and type of accidents have been used suc- 
on та а5 criteria for drivers of buses, taxicabs, trucks, and street- 

. Such criteria are also useful in a variety of hazardous indus- 


trial jobs, 
S А 
alary, commissions, and bonuses. Salary of an employee has been 
d a man's worth to the 


Е оу as а measure of success an wor 
GERM E ion. It must,be used with caution, however, if at all, be- 
Seniorit meny factors making for its unreliability. For example, 
the bo у, family connections, an individual's ability to soft-soap 
to i. and similar variables which may be completely unrelated 
b Performance may affect the salary level of an employee. 
ife GM and.bonuses have been used successfully in studies of 
у mance salesmen. In most cases, however; it is desirable to 
in со original records on production and review factors involved 
En ung commissions or bonuses in order to avoid bias in the 
тоноп. ТЕ tests are not used as а part of the promotion pro- 
over” е, those workers who are promoted апа those who аге passed 
Е el be used for criterion groups 10 certain situations. ES 
ity ce. at more reliable criterion may be found in analysis of rapid- | 
E a series of promotions over à period of time. Here again, how- 
Sites Не а similar to those used when salary is chosen as а 
apply. 
a са ој RO fr The type of supervision an employee gives 
ine may sometimes be used as a criterion measure when more 
Vised measures are lacking. The number of subordinates super- 
E value of materials handled, and the importance of decisions 
cin е are also used as criteria in certain situations. Ratings of gov- 
in ment employees are frequently made on these bases as 15 true 
à number of large private enterprises. 
а status. If a classification of workers i 
E eed by management ог unions, ce 
eat may be used as a criterion. yibistybe осе 
Most frequently used insthe development о: 


nto levels of skill is 
gradations of trade 
riterion has probably 
Е trade tests. For 
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validation of this type of test skilled workers are usually e 
novices or those not engaged in the occupation, E Me a 
neymen, and experts or “masters. Use of this criterion, , 
not limited to the development of trade tests. Ж И... 
Membership in professional societies. For some positions, € 
bership in professional societies, where such шы и р Ws 
on merit, is a legitimate criterion of success. This may inclu e P 
as well as national organizations, honorary fraternities, and men F 
in "Who's Who" (regional or national) or “American Men 
ience." 
RA Criteria discussed to this point may be referred i 
relatively objective, since they are based on recorded factual me 
Ratings by supervisors or other representatives of management Я 3 
subjective, even though factual records may enter into the ju РЯ 
ments made. Although perhaps the most widely used measures о 
employee performance, ratings are subject to greater dangers о 
unreliability than almost any other criterion. Nevertheless, ‘there 
are many situations in which ratings must be used as criteria due 10 
the lack of any reliable objective data. m 
Selecting tests for trial. After he has identified the jobs. to 
studied, made a tentative list of abilities considered essential for 
Success in those jobs, and selected a valid criterion of performance, 
the investigator must next determine the most likely tests for meas- 
urement of those abilities deemed important. The number of tests 


selected will depend upon the relative importance of improved 
selection in the job 


abilities revealed by job analysis, Important also is knowing which 
of the tests available are “good” tests, е 
Qualities of a good test. The array of tests of many types that ar 


ts 
offered to manpower managers by test publishers and consultan 
has increased enormously i 


E iect 
considered in evaluating a test, however, it may be helpful to subjec 


in the 
- A test to have practical usefulness in th 


ordinary employment situation ‘will mect the requirements discusse 


below. 
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RELIABILITY. To be reliable, a test must provide accurate and con- 
It should give approximately the same score 


Sistent measurements. 
rm of the test is 


When given a second time, or when an alternate fo 
administered to the same employee. No test is comp 
That is, one should never expect a test to give exactly the 
Оп a first and second trial to all persons tested any more than one 
can expect an athlete to run the hundred yard dash in exactly the 
same time on several trials. Test reliabilities are usually reported in 
terms of a correlation coefficient. These are obtained in several 
Ways: by correlating scores on the same test or on equivalent forms 
given at two different times; by correlating performance on the first 
and second half of а test; or by correlating scores on all even- 
numbered items with the odd-numbered items. A good test manual 
Will indicate the method by which the measure of reliability has been 
Obtained.14 For most employment situations a reliability coefficient 
of 0.85 should be demanded, and one of over 0.90 is preferred. 
Vauiprry. A test is valid if it measures what it is supposed to meas- 
Ure. In the employment situation it must measure some character- 
Istic which is predictive of an important aspect of job performance. 


Хргеззе in another way, test validity is the relationship between 
formance. This relationship is 


test scores and measures of job per 

Usually given in terms of a coefficient of correlation between scores 
Оп the test and the measure of performance (criterion) that the test 
15 supposed to predict. А flat rule cannot be given for the magnitude 
9f the validity coefficient whichshould be demanded in personnel 
Selection since the effectiveness of prediction will also be affected 
by the selection ratio which can be used. As a general rule, however, 


& Coefficient of less than 0.30 will rarely provide sufficient predictive 
a test unless it is combined with a number 


# equal or greater predictive effi- 


letely reliable. 
same score 


M 

of lue to warrant use of 
* other independent measures o 

ciency, 

Овуестгиту. The correctness of each response must be readily 
determinable by comparison with a key so that scoring 15 à clerical 
t Е 
ask rather than a matter of interpretation. 


OPER pirFicuLy. A test must not be too eas 


(vies lit-half or odd-even 
aut is i have low split-halt or -eve! 
i un that a test may If or одд-е' 
Teliability ЖЕЛКЕГЕ 19 ДО alidity provided the test-retest reliability is high. 
| | Pe ay contain clusters of items each, of which 
on yet has low correlations with the other 


y or too hard for the 


high co B : " 
d criteri 
Clusters hi een with the 
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applicants and employees for whom it is used. In either case it will 
not provide the discrimination needed among persons tested. If it is 
too easy for the group tested, too many will receive perfect or near- 
perfect scores. If it is too hard, too many persons will fall together 
in a small range of low scores. 

Face УАТЛОГТУ. It is desirable that the test appear to the applicant 
to have some reasonable relevance for the job. It should be clearly 
and attractively printed to command respect and avoid a make-shift 
appearance. A note of caution should be sounded here since face 
validity of a test may have no relation to its true test validity. A few 
unethical test publishers have sold tests which by their appearance 
suggested a relationship to certain jobs but which on the basis of 
research evidence had no significant relation at all to performance 
on the job. 

STANDARDIZATION, The test should have been administered to large 
samples of applicants or employees in similar jobs and have demon- 
strated its effectiveness in differentiating among -various levels of 
ability. (That is, unless the personnel manager wishes to pioneer 
research on the test in his own firm.) It should be accompanied БУ. 
norms for applicants and employees of other organizations 50 that 
relative standards in your firm may be compared. 

Pracricauiry. The test should be capable of administration by 
any reasonably intelligent nerson who, with a minimum of training, 35 
able properly to introduce the test to applicants, give directions, ап 
observe the time limit. Scoring prdcedures should preferably involve 
no more than checking and counting. 

_ INDEPENDENCE. If the test is to be used in combination with others 
it should have a low correlation with the other tests. That is, the 
amount of overlap of abilities measured must be small so that eac 
test provides new information about the applicant. 

Economy. Is it time-consuming, expensive? Cost of test materi al; 
e ыле required to administer апа score the test should not b* 
excessive in proportion to the benefits expected. 

б к. неш the tests, The first rule in test administration is f 
and maintain the conditions prescribed for each test. No 


matter how effective the tests, their value will be lost unless properly 
administered. Bingham stresses this: 


vi M 
К үе Pom of any measure is quite as much a function 
pre a the instrument is applied as it is of the instrument 
‚ Hike а surveyor's chain, а machinist’s micrometer, ог а 
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chemist's balance, a psychologist's test gives variable readings 
in unpracticed hands. To insure that test scores are as accurate 
as the tests themselves allow, an examiner must be fully aware 
of possible sources of error and see that they are ruled out of 
his procedure. There are perhaps a few tests so simple and 
straightforward that little need be said about the proper way 
of giving them; but most tests — even those which have been 
Painstakingly built to be fool-proof — yield the most reliable 
results and the most illuminating insights into aptitudes when 
administered by seasoned examiners who keep in mind the 


Principles of good test administration.!5 
Important considerations in proper test administration are: 

The test administrator z 
Instructions for the test administrator 

The physical setting 

Preparation of materials 

Maintaining security of tests 

Scoring the tests and reporting results. 

The test administrator. The good test administrator nandies tne 
testing in а manner designed to secure complete cooperation and 
Uniform motivation of applicants. He has a friendly manner and 
Puts the applicant at ease. At the same time he exhibits assurance 
and Poise with a degree of dominance that enables him to remain 
in Control of the group. He has a good speaking voice and speaks 
distinctly and loudly enough to be heard clearly. He is thoroughly 
familiar with the instructions he gives and is conscientious in follow- 
ing out the specified instructions with exactness. He usually will 

ave taken the tests himself and will be able to anticipate and handle 
adeptly questions which may be raised. He also will be alert for 
trick questions which may provide clues to tlie applicant, thus giv- 
ng him an advantage over others if not properly answered. He 
recognizes the fact that many applicants may feel a bit unsure of 
themselves when faced with the necessity of taking a test, and some. 
are actually frightened by them. To help overcome this, Lawshe has 


Sven a number of ерга] suggestions: 4 
applicant at ease. Make 


l D i i t, the 
И uae” Explain that tests along 
data help prevent mis- 


ост e trn 


him feel that he is not “on the spot.’ 
With application blank and interview 


H 15 Walter Van Dyke Bingham, Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing (New York: 
атрег & Brothers, 1937), р. 224. R 


Tothers, 


eprinted by permission of Harper &.. 
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placements where the employee is apt to be unhappy and 
unsatisfactory. ПН 

2. Avoid creating the impression that selection or rejection is 
solely dependent upon passing the tests. Explain that the 
whole picture coünts, 


3. Never discuss the tests ahead of time or tell him anything 
about what they measure. 


n 
4. Avoid the use of the term examination. "Employment tests,” 
“Occupational tests,” or “Personnel tests” are better than “tests 


alone. Avoid such terms as personality, temperament, and 
intelligence. 


5. Avoid practices with minority groups that can be construed 
to he discriminatory.16 $ 


Instructions for the test administrator. One.of the most impor 
factors in test administration is the requirement that the giving О 
test instructions be rigidly standardized and uniform for all groups 
taking the tes’. This is especially important in timed tests where 
Scores are dependent upon amount accomplished correctly within 
definite time limits. Variation in instructions will york to the advan- 
tage of applicants in some groups and to the disadvantage of those 
in others. In such situations measurements will be unreliable an 
test results erroneous and misleading. Similarly, any variations 10 
timing will reduce ог destroy reliability of test results, depending 
on the seriousness of the error. It is absolutely essential that ex«c 
timing be adhered to rigidly in all timed tests. Many testers find а 
well-calibrated interval timer with a muffled bell or buzzer most 
effective for timing fixed time tests.17 To aid in standardizing test 
procedures a set of instructions, preferably written, should be pre 


pared for the guidance of the test administrator. Thorndike Е. | 
enumerated a number h 


administrator. These 
1. Instructions 


tion of boring re 
for some testees 


of principles for preparing instructions for 
principles are listed below: 


up on any novel or unusual procedure. 
н ission. 
1 Lawshe, Principles of Personnel Testi 213. Reprinted by permisi — 
of McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. E eae 3 т 


17 The General Electric Standard Interval Timer is an example of а Y | 
calibrated instrument frequently uzed in timing tests, 


р 
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2. Instructions should be in simple language. The vocab- 
ulary should be familiar and sentences should be short. Com- 
prehension of what is being said should present as slight an 
Obstacle as possible to the examinee. 

3. Except where the procedure is extremely simple, in- 
Structions should include illustrative examples and usually a 
practice exercise. These represent one of the most effective 
techniques for guaranteeing understanding of the test task, or 
for discovering and correcting misunderstanding if it is present. 
А practice exercise takes time away from the total time avail- 
able for testing, but the time is well invested if it equates 
factors of understanding of the task and techniques for 
attacking it. Eo 

4. The basic instructions should usually be printed on the 
test booklet. These often need to be supplemented by verbal 
instructions from the examiner. Such verbal instructions should 
be uniform for each group of,subjects and should usually follow 
Verbatim a typed manuscript. е 

5. In particular, illustrations, examples, and suggestions as 
to.technique of responding to items should be kept scrupulously 
uniform from group to group. In some tests, particularly highly 
Speeded ones, a hint as to the most effective procedure for 
attacking the problems may make a very real contribution to 
Score. Such a hint should be always given or always omitted. 
It should never be left up to the whim of the examiner. 

6. On any but the simplest types of test, subjects will raise 
questions. A standard procedure should be adopted for dealing 
With these. In a continuing testing program, the more common 
questions are soon identified, and a standard procedure for 
answering them can be written up and learned by each person 
in the testing room. These standard answers should be sup- 
plemented by a statement of principles to guide the answering 
ОЁ the less common questions or for dealing with new tests or 
research tests.18 


The physical setting. Provision of a separate testing room for 
administering group tests will aid in maintaining standard conditions 
for all applicants and will give the most satisfactory results. The 


ideal testing room should • 


1. Ве quiet and free from outside disturbances. 


2. Be well lighted and ventilated, 
Provide each subject with ample writing space and a comfort- 


He Thorndike, Personnel Selection, p. 264. Reprinted by permission of John 
iley & Sons, Inc. а ^ 
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able seat. Although a table or desk is to be preferred, a chair 
with a wide writing arm is reasonably satisfactory. 

4. Be large enough to allow testing of groups of from twenty 
to forty yet small enough and so arranged that each person 
being tested can both see and hear the test administrator with- 
out difficulty. 

5. Provide adequate space to allow the administrator’s assistants 
(proctors) to get easily to anyone being tested in order to 
inspect his work or answer a question. 

6. Provide separation between subjects sufficient to make cheat- 
ing difficult or impossible. : 

7. Provide adequate space for hanging ha*s and coats and be 
within reasonable distance of rest rooms. 


Preparation of materials. An applicant's impression of the testing 
program—and the company—will be adversely affected if the test 
administrator has to leave the room or send for more pencils oF 
scratch paper, or has to delay the procedure because of fewer tests 
than subjects to be tested. At the same time, interruptions can be 
disconcerting to the applicant and reduce control of the group by 
the administrator due to the confusion and the loss of respect by the 
group for his efficiency, To overcome such problems and provide for 
smooth and easy operation, all materials must be carefully prepared 
in advance of testing. Test booklets must be checked and countec- 
Booklets of the reusable type must:be inspected for damage by tear- 
ing, marking or soiling. Marks should be removed from those to be 
used again. More seriously damaged or worn booklets should be 
destroyed. Time will be saved if answer sheets are inserted in book- 
lets so that both can be passed out at the same time. An ample sup- 
ply of pencils should be at hand. Special pencils required for 


machine scoring must be checked to be sure that they are not 


short of lead and that they work properly. Timing devices shoul 
be calibrated frequently, 


with a spare one on hand should trouble 
develop. The greatest efficiency is achieved when all materials 2! 
carefully checked in advance and nothing is left to chance. Much 0 
the preparation discussed above can be done immediately after each 
testing session so that the next period can commence smoothly: 
However, counting of reusable test booklets must be done after 
each testing session to be sure they have all been returned as W® 
as before each session to be sure an adequate supply is on Барај 
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Maintaining security of tests. It is apparent that any applicant who 
knows the types of test used in an organization, and particularly if 
he has learned about specific test questions, will have an advantage 
over other applicants. And, more important to the personnel man- 
ager, test scores in such cases are meaningless. Information on tests 
has been obtained by some applicants from others who have taken 
the tests or from inside company sources. It is essential in obtaining 
valid measurements that every precaution be taken to prevent leak 
age of information about tests. Several helpful precautions in guard- 
ing security are: 

1. Test materials should be kept in a locked file or safe. Only 
members of the testing staff should be authorized to have the key 
or combination for access to the tests. 

2. Testing of applicants should be done as early as possible 
in the employment procedure to minimize opportunities of meeting 
others who have taken the tests and getting information from them. 

3. A careful accounting of all test materials must be maintained 
continually, Tests should always be carefully counted both before 
and after testing to be sure none are misplaced or are taken away 


by testees, 
4. Marking of reusable booklets with serial numbers facilitates 


keeping track of them. 
5. Test booklets should be burned when no longer usable because 
or other damage. They should never be thrown in 


а waste basket to be picked up by à janitor—or by anyone who might 
be watching for an opportunity to get hold of such materials. 

6. No applicants should be allowed to take papers or books into 
ог out of the testing room. Whatever scratch paper may be needed 
for the tests should be provided by the test administrator and later 


collected along with the tests. It is also wise to thumb through the 


booklets as they are turned in to insure that no pages have been ` 


removed. 
7. It is desirable to have 


of tears, soiling, 


available alternate forms published 
for a given test. This will permit rotation of different forms and 
make less useful to others any information on the tests passed on by * 
applicants to their friends. Also, thé personnel manager should know 
what standard published tests are used by other organizations in the 
community and, when possible, either use different tests or different 
forms of tests most widely uscd. This will help reduce the practice 
effect gained by applicants who take the same tests several times. 


de 


РГ 


, cedure. A profile form should ђе designe 


^XXXI, No. 2 (1947), 219-1 
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Scoring the tests and reporting results. Careful attention to ac- 
curacy in scoring is as essential to effectiveness in testing as care in 
selecting and administering tests. To insure accuracy, scoring of 
each test should be checked. This is best done by having a second 
person rescore the test. Checking should be done whether machine 
scoring or hand scoring is used. 

Machine scoring is the most efficient and rapid method for most 
printed group tests. However, use of such equipment as the IBM 
Test Scoring Machine is practical only where tests used are adapt- 
able to this type of scoring and the amount of scoring to be done is 
sufficient to require its use several hours рег day. Machine scoring 
by outside agencies is the most efficient procedure for certain types 
of test. The most striking example is the saving provided by machine 
scoring of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, This highly useful 
test requires seyeral hours to score by hand. For a very modest scor- 
ing fee, however, Testscor, Inc.,?? provides airmail service on scoring 
to any part of the country. This service not only scores this test (and 
others), but also provides results in an immediately usable profile 
report form. 

Except for tests such as the Strong Interest Blank, most companies 
find hand scoring by members of the testing staff most efficient and 
economical. Few tests published today do not have efficiently de- 
signed scoring stencils to speed up the clerical operation of scoring: 
Since stencils usually can be made quickly, this should be done to 
expedite scoring if they are not provided with the test. 

As in most testing operations, it is well to plan for scoring in ad- 
vance. Persons to do the work should be selected for their clerical 
accuracy and ability to stick to the type of routine work involved in 
scoring. Preparation of work schedules for scoring, tabulating and 
typing of results will facilitate smooth operation of the scoring pro- 


d for reporting results 12 


19 The Irternational Business Machi 
widely used device for machine scori 
equipment is available on а monthly r. 


? t 
nes Test Scoring Machine is the D 
ng of tests within the company. | nt 
¢ MUERE ental basis. Thorndike gives an excell? я 
Санев іп ш: то ОЁ the principles, assets and liabilities, and hints и 
efficient use of the IBM Test Scoring Machi ah Personn 
Selection, pp. 276-19; g Machine. See Thorndike, 


20 Testscor, Inc., 2835 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. For а 
brief description of this Scoring method, see E. K. Strong, Jr., and E. J. Hanke 
“A Note on the Hánkes Test Scoririg Machitie,” Journal i Applied P. sycholo£^ 

4, or write E, J. Hankes at Testscor. 
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a clear and directly usable form. In all scoring operations, including 
recording and reporting results, accuracy must be the paramount 
consideration. Double-checking of all operations is probably most 
important in meeting this objective. 

Security of test results must not be overlooked. For many reasons 
it is advantageous to assign code numbers to individuals taking tests, 
using a two digit departmental code and a two, three, or four digit 
individual code. Names are tied in with code numbers only in a 
master list. Key punching of scores is facilitated. There need be no 
concern with turning the scoring job over to clerical personnel. Test 
results will always be maintained in a locked file. 

Administering the program. The administrative «ganization 
of a personnel testing program is concerned with two problems. 
First is achievement of uniformity of procedure in test administra- 
tion, scoring, and weighting, so that final evaluation of a given indi- 
vidual will be the same no matter where, when, or by whom he was 
tested, The second is efficiency of operation. 

Uniform procedure is more easily accomplished in smaller pro- 
grams where the director of testing has direct personal contact with 
each member of his staff. In such situations continuous supervision 
of activities can be carried on to insure conformity of procedures and 
attention to detail. The problem becomes more complex when test- 
ing is carried out in a number of locations and by large numbers 
of persons who are not specialists—not" trained psychometrists or 
Personnel psychologists. А detailed manual of operating procedures 
and training of the personnel staff in its use are essential if uniformity 


is to be achieved. 


Measures of the efficiency of administration may be obtained in 


Several ways. One evidence of efficiency of a testing program is the 
Promptness with which test results become available for routine 
use. This is accomplished through careful planning and scheduling 
of testing, scoring, weighting and recording of results. Another meas- 


ure of efficiency is found in the readiness with which test results may 


be used for reference and research work. This requires recording 


and filing of information in accord 
developed in advance to meet the needs to be served by test results 


in the future. A third evidence of the efficiency of a program is its 
есопоту of operation. A testing program will be operated by an 
efficient organization with the least expense compatible with its 


Mission. 


ance with a carefully devised plan _ 


Setting Test Standards 


Interpreting and Reporting 
Test Results 


ЈАРЕ TESTING IS NOT а field for amateurs. Test packages 
cannot simply be bought and applied and effective selection be the 
automatic result. Technical skill and training of the test user is 4 
requisite for valid and practical results, Tests must be tested for 
the specific use to which they are to be applied. This can be done 
only through careful research, One*must actually conduct an exp 
cognized by management, and carefu 
en, installation of a testing program 
agement acceptance is gained for the 


The failure of many Базтеззте 
research is emphasized 
salesmen. He says: 


n to realize the importance у 
by Super in his discussion of selection 0 


many business concerns have been 50 
have been willing to employ psycho- 


psychological, chemical, or mechanical. 
trained executives such as 
286 2 


Even scientifically 
engineers often fail to realize that 
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developmental work must be done in personnel selection just 
as in manufacturing. And there have too often been psycholo- 
gists and pseudo-psychologists available who were willing, 
either through ignorance of the complexities of personnel test- 
ing, or through eagerness to supplement academic incomes, to 
attempt to meet the needs of business and industry on their 
own inadequate terms. So-called institutes for aptitude testing 
therefore flourish in most of our large cities, testing candidates 
for sales positions and making recommendations to referring 
employers which are based to an undetermined extent upon 
hunches and shrewd judgments made independently of the 
tests, and partly upon clinical evaluation of test scores.’ 

Test research is essential to provide data for two impe~tant pur- 
Poses: to test the testp—to make sure they successfully separate more 
and less satisfactory employees—and to give a basis for setting 
minimum qualifying scores on each test and provide the statistical 
data needed for combining tests in a battery and deriving a single 
Composite score. 

Testing the tests. There аге two basic methods for assessing the 
value of a test for a given job. These are most generally known as 
the present-employee method and the follow-up method. In the 
Present-employee method, tests are administered to experienced em- 
Ployees and test results compared with criteria of job performance. 
The follow-up method involves testing new employees at the time of 
hiring, Test results are then filed. Test analyses are conducted later, 
after sufficient time has passed to enable classification of worker 
Performance in terms of criteria of success. Test scores are then 
compared with criterion measures. 

In the follow-up method, test results are not used in the hiring 
decision. After applicants have been selected for job placement 
by employment procedures currently in effect, they are given the 
tests. However, they are not informed of the hiring decision until 


after testing is completed. These precautions are essential to avoid 


the danger of interviewers basing judgments on tests that have not 


been proven for the job, and to ensure uniform motivation of ap- 

plicants in taking the tests. 
Advantages of the two metho 

has the important advantage of 5 


differentiate good from poor emp 
— 

1 Donald E. Super, Appraising 
Brothers, 1949), p. 351. Reprinted 


ds. The present-employee method 
howing quickly whether tests will 
loyees. It may take many months 


Vocational Fitness, (New York: Harper & 
by permission of Harper & Brothers, 


oz 
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using the follow-up method to obtain sufficient data to permit 
analysis. Time of gathering data for the present-employee method 
is usually affected only by number and location of groups to be 
tested, and number of tests to be administered. Time required for 
research analysis of test results is approximately the same for both 
methods after basic data are available. 

The follow-up method is often the easiest to get started when tests 
have not been used previously. The personnel manager may need 
only approval for test expenditures from the company officer who 
approves his budget before he commences gathering test results. 
It is often necessary, and usually desirable, to obtain acceptance of 
Supervisors, employees, and the union before tests may be ad- 
ministered to present employees. Satisfactory research findings from 
the follow-up method provide an effective sales-piece for convinc- 
ing members ofthe organization of the value of tests for selection 
and placement. A further advantage of the follow-up method is 
found in the conditions under which tests are administered. Tests 
are used in the research period of this method in the same employ- 
ment situation in which they will be given to applicants when tests 
become а part of the employment process. Differences in test-taking 
motivation of applicants and present employees may sometimes give 
different results, This Possibility is avoided with use of the follow-up 
method. 

Decision concerning which method to use is dependent on several 
factors. Where management and:employees are receptive to test 
research, and the union accepts management's prerogative to choose 
15 own selection standards, the present-employee method is the one 
to use to get off to a fast start. Similarly, this method is the one 19 
choose when immediate improvement of selection methods is con- 
sidered necessary to meet requirements of an expanding work force 
As a general rule, it is considered best practice to use both methods: 
Results of the two applications may then be compared. In some 
cases, substantial differences may be found. If this occurs, it 35 


served between the two methods. · 

/ Analyzing test results, Measures of the effectiveness or validitY 
of a test may be computed either for graphic representation of the 
value of the test or for more €xacting znalytical purposes. Graphic 
analysis is most effective in Presenting results to other members © 


=== - 
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managment. Several illustrations of graphic methods are given later 
in this chapter. Charting of results aids also in setting minimum 
qualifying scores (critical scores) as standards for appraisal of ap- 
plicant test scores. А more analytical and statistical approach is 
necessary in relating the validity of a test to other statistics about it 
and to statistics about other tests. Statistical analyses are made to 
select tests most closely related to measures of performance and to 
combine and weight the most effective tests to give a single com- 
posite score.? 

Correlation. The most effective analytical tools for determining 
test validity, selecting effective tests, and weighting them when they 
are to be combined in a battery, are found in coefficients of correla- 
tion appropriate to the data being studied. Most generally used is 
the Pearsonian product moment coefficient of correlation. This 
technique requires that both test data and criterion scores be quanti- 
tative and continuously distributed. Examples of continuously dis- 
tributed criterion measures are: units produced, piece-work earn- 
ings, salemen's commissions, number of rejects, typing speed, number 
of errors, and the like. 

Other measures of employee effectiveness may be discontinuous 
and require use of a different type of correlation coefficient. For 
example, employees may be rated by supervisors as above or below 
average in performance. They may be classed as high-and low- 
tenure employees. They either make the sales quota or fail to meet 
it, or in some similar manner are classed in one of two groups. 
In situations of this kind, the bi-serial coefficient of correlation is 
the appropriate statistical technique to use. A basic requirement 
for use of the bi-serial coefficient is that classification of employees 
into two groups is arbitrary, and that in fact factors represented by 
the dichotomy are really continuous — they exist in a variety of de- 


grees from low to high. 


2 Computational procedures for most of the statistical techniques described 


in this ch ntained in Appendix B. id 
3 For ш discussion of statistical methods, see Frederick E. Croxton 
а | Cowden, Apol Ganetal бананов (How Yorks Tiens М 
Inc., 1939); Allen Edwards, Statistical, Analysis for Students in Psychology and 
Education, (New York: Rinehart & Со, 1946); T. Р. Guilford, Psychometric 
Methods, 2nd ed. (New York: McGraw-Hill i. cd ше, vue 
с А, New York: John Wiley ns, Inc., 3 
сМетаг, Psychological Statistics, (en Statistics, (New York: Harper & 


J. G. P ipti d 
DES а рат. Thorndixe, Personnel Selection, (New York: 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949) 
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Other types of correlation. (measures of relationship ) I! 
variables are useful under special circumstances. Among these ui 
rank order correlation, tetrachoric coefficient of correlation, the a З 
coefficient, point bi-serial corrélation, and the contingency coe 
cient. 

T'esting significance of differences. Another indication of ш 
validity of a test is gained from use of a measure of significance | 
differences in test scores between criterion groups. The critical a 
or the ¢ test, may be used for this purpose. In using this method, t i 
mean (average) test score for each criterion group is computed n 
the significance of differences between the means is tested. dd 
for this stacistical method is given on page 411 in Appendix 4 
Essentially, this procedure indicates the probability of observe 
differences arising by chance, It gives a measure of the и 
that can ђе placed in the results representing real differences bet- 
ween groups. ` 


- No single test will падине ЛА 
of the capacities and abilities required on a job. This fact ma 


Wherry-Doolittle Test Sele 
tion theory, is efficient for 
battery. Basic data used i 
cients of each test from wh 
correlation coefficients of е 


ction Method, based on multiple correla- 
selecting and weighting tests to form 4 
n this procedure are the validity coeffi- 
ich a battery is to be selected, and s 
ach test with the others, A set of norma 
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equations is formed from these data. With these equations it is роз- 
Sible to do three things: (1) select the tests to form the battery; (2) 
show, after the addition of cach test, the cumulative coefficients of 
multiple correlation corrected for chance error; and (3) assign the 
proper partial-regression weights to each of the selected tests. The 
method indicates the point at which addition of tests to the battery 
should be discontinued. This point is known to have been reached 
When the addition of another test to the battery adds more chance 
error than it contributes in efficiency, as shown by a decrease in the 
coefficient of multiple correlation for chance errors. 


Setting Test Standards ч 

After validity of a given test or battery of tests has been 
demonstrated by satisfactory correlation with the criterion, the 
Practical problem arises of how to use the tests In the employ- 
ment situation. It is of course possible to take the applicant's 
Score, enter it in the regression equation, and calculate his most 
Probable performance on the job. The impracticality of this in most 
busy employment offices is apparent. On the other hand, knowing 
validity of the test, percentage of presently satisfactory employees, 
and state of the labor market, we can determine the selection ratio 
We will use.. We may decide, for example, that a selection ratio of 
30 is practicable in the current situation. „Ме will therefore hire only 
applicants who score in the top thirty per cent of all who apply. 
ants must we have before we start computing 
nty employees, do we wait until we 
have tested sixty-five to seventy and then pick the top twenty? If 
it takes several days to obtain this number of applicants, how many 
of the top thirty per cent will have taken other jobs in the meantime? 

Setting critical scores. It is apparent that standards must be set 
so that decisions can be made as soon as the tests have been scored. 
Generally, there are three ways in which this is done. Test standards 
for hiring — critical scores — may be derived from the selection 
ratio, the method of maximum differentiation, or the inspection - 


method.’ $ 
— 


But, how many applic 
percentages? If we need twe 


5 The three methods recommended here are only a few of a number that 
may be used. They are presented for their practicality in the average employ- 
ment situation, For a discussion of several other methods, see Harold „Е. Burtt, 
Principles of Employment Psychology (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942), A 
Pp. 236-50. 
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Selection ratio. ТЕ the selection ratio is used, scores available E 
previous administrations of the test should be arranged in а ы 
quency distribution so that percentages of employees and perc 
scoring at or above various test scores may be computed. In e ко 
this means development of local percentile norms on each test use д 

. Percentile norms for applicants and employees should be tompa 
separately. Norms for applicants should ђе used in setting a crit- 
ical score for a given selection ratio.® Ч 

With percentile norms at hand, critical scores for a given selection 
ratio can be determined simply and rapidly. For example, when a 
selection ratio of .30 is decided upon, the critical score is. set at че 
seventieth percentile. Every applicant scoring at or above that leve 
will be hired (provided, of course, he is qualified in other respects). 
If a selection ratio of .10 can be used, then only applicants scoring 
at or above the ninetieth percentile will be hired. Determining the 


Method. of maximu 
differentiation for sett 
ion categories are ] 


m differentiation. The method of maximum 
ing critical scores is most useful when criter- 
imited to two or three, The basic procedure in this 
method is to prepare Separate frequency distributions of test scores 
for each criterion category. Cumulative percentages are then com- 


puted for each frequency distribution (cumulating from the highest 


score downward). The per cent of the lower criterion group in eac 
test score class is subtracte 


present employees. 
7 For a statistica 
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The method of arranging data to obtain indexes of differentiation 
when the criterion contains three categories is similar to that for 
dichotomous categories. Determination of indexes, however, in- 
volves slightly more computation. Classification of workers as 
“good,” "average," and “poor,” or as in trade testing, “experts,” “ap- 
prentices and helpers,” and “related workers,” are examples of three- 
fold criterion categories. 

Table 11.1 illustrates application of the method of maximum dif- 
ferentiation for a three-fold criterion group on a trade test. It may 
be seen that ninety-four per cent of the A group, seventeen per cent 
of the B group, and three per cent of the C group score 9 or more. 
Relative value of a score of 9 in differentiation of “expétts,” group A, 
from the other two groups is derived from the formula 2A — (B+C). 
Substituting values from the table, 2x94—(17 + 3), the index of dif- 


TABLE 11.1 


PERCENTAGES OF SUBJECTS IN EACH OF THREE GROUPS WITH 
INDICATED OR GREATER SCORES ON A TRADE TEST AND 
INDEXES OF DIFFERENTIATION FOR THE SCORES. 


Per Cent of Subjects at or Index of 
Above a Given Score Differentiation 
Score 
Group A Group B Graup С |2A-(B--C) |2C—(A4-B) 
МАСА Чу! | | а ДЕА 
15 18 > 0 36 Dis 
14 31 0 0 62 E i 
18 40 0 0 80 — 40 
12, 52 0 0 104 |) Б? 
11 66 2 0 130 — 68 
10 82 5 0 159 — 87 
9 94 17 8 168 —105 
8 98 26 8 162 —108 
s 99 84 11 158 11 
6 100 57 23 120 E 
5 100 79 33 88 -113 
4 100 92 48 60 "| — 96 
3 100 98 51 51 — 96 
2 100 100 78 27 EU. 
1 100 100 . 82. 18 УЗВ 
0 100 100 100 0 0 


From Stead and Shartl 


е, Occupational Counseling Techniques, page 216. Re- 
Printed by permission. у E. 
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ferentiation is found to be 168. This is the maximum index йы 
from the formula. It is therefore the most effective for s з 
the "experts" from the other two groups. The column to the far г си 
of the table which is headed by the formula 2C—(A + B) a s 
dexes of differentiation between lowest scoring Group C ( те а s 
workers") and the other two groups. It can be used to determine t V 
point below which scores of workers indicate little information К 1 
garding the occupation. In the example, this would represeu 
score of 5 since—113 is the largest index. Е К. 
The inspection method. This method of setting critical scor i 
(also called the graphic method) involves plotting test scores on 
chart in relation to criterion scores. When the, criterion is made ki 
of only two or three categories, test scores may be plotted on separate 
scales placed one above the other for each category, as shown. in 
Figure 11.1. They also may be plotted on the same scale by bus 
different symbols for criterion groups as in Figure 11.2. The critica 
tical line through the distributions at à 
argest percentage of successful worked 
nd the largest number of unsuccessfu 


ical 
illustrated in Figure 11.1 by the vertica 
line between test Scores 6 and 7. 


instead of by groups of 
scores should be plotted 
to mark the scale showi 
axis and range of criter 


К ісе 
оп а scatter-diagram. It is standard pec 
ng range cf test scores along the ee 
ion scores on the vertical axis. Lowest 


А 5 „Без 
ng scatter-diagram indicates the over-all relationship li 
5. Ап example of test scores plot 


, iterion 
at the level of the minimum NOS re 
at 80 in the example shown in Fig 


5 ===> 8 
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1L3. With the performance standard set at this level, inspection 
reveals that a critical test score of 69 will provide the best separation 
of high and low producers. 

The problem of curvilinearity. ` The relationship between test 
Scores and criterion measures is usually assumed to be a straight-line 
Or linear relationship. Low test scores are usually related to low 
Criterion scores. As criterion scores increase, test scores tend to go 
higher. With some tests and certain criteria, however, this relation- 
Ship does not hold. Lack of a linear relationship has been observed 
most frequently between intelligence tests and the criterion of turn- 
Over. Employees with very high or very low test scores tend to be 
high turnover risks on certain types of jobs whereas thode with aver- 
age scores tend to remain on the job for longer periods of time. 
The term curvilinear is applied to relationships of this type. 

Figure 112 is an example of a curvilinear relationship plotted in 
frequency distribution form. Data in the figure are based on a study 
of office workers. A mental alertness test was given to the group at 
time of hiring, ‘but results were not used in the hiring decision. 
Criterion used in the follow-up was job tenure. Those still on the 
Job were compared with those terminated because of unsatisfactory 
Work and those who had left because they disliked the work. It may 
be seen from the figure that some of the highest scoring workers are 
in the unsatisfactory group as well as those scoring low on the test. 

his situation requires the setting of а maximum critical score as 
Well as a minimum score. Such cases are frequent in many clerical 
Operations which require an average amount of mental ability, but 
do not provide sufficient challenge for those with Very superos 
ability, Relationships of this kind may be overlooked in computing 
validity coefficients— particularly when machine methods are used. 
It is therefore desirable to plot test scores on a chart in addition 
to determining statistical correlation between test and criterion 
Scores, Ў 

The curvilinear relationship found between intelligence test scores 
and labor turnover on some jobs also may exist between specific 
aptitude tests and turnover. This is clearly illustrated in a study. 


by Brown and Ghiselli.? They investigated the relationship between 
labor turnover and scores on ten tests given to taxicab drivers. None 
ОЁ the tests were intelligence tests, although the arithmetic tests may 
velli, “Prediction of Labor Turnover 

ac dwin E. Ghiselli, Prediction о! d 
by А о Applied Psychology. XXXVII, No. 1, (1953) 9-12... 
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Average Daily Sales У 


20 
Test Scores X 


Figure 11.3. Scatter Diagram of Sales and Test Scores. Minimum critical score 
has been set at 69 to differentiate "Best Producers" (above 80 on criterion) an 
Poor Producers" (below 80). Data: Sales and test scores of 154 retail salesmen. 
Courtesy of Personnel Division, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. 


These results argue Strongly for graphic analysis of test data 


before application of standard statistical procedures. In addition, 
with non-linear relationships, the standard product moment correla- 
tion cannot be used. The eta coefficient is appropriate (although 
of questionable value) for data such as those for the seven tests 
with curvilinear relationships. Since the selection ratio assumes 
linearity of relationship, it cannot be used for such data. As a result, 


Bn Scores may best be set by inspection for curvilinear relation- 
ships. 


Testing significance ој critical scores. Тће significance of separa- 


tion of high and low groups divided by a critical score may ђе 
| tested statistically. This сап be done most simply by computing the 
"percentages of satisfactory and unsatisfactory employees above the 
critical score with similar percentages for those below. The formula 
for determining significance of differences between proportions 
given on page 411 in Appendix B may then be used to evaluate the 
_Statisticai’ significance of division of groups made by inspection- 
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Distance 


ers leaving their jobs in less than three 


tests. An illustration of curvilinear rela- 


Fi 
igure 11.4, Per cent of taxicab driv 
er. From Clarence W. 


отне in relation to scores on various 

опар between specific aptitude tests and labor (тор c . 

] ‘own and Edwin E. Ghiselli, “Prediction of Labor Turnover by Aptitude Tests, 

ournal of Applied Psychology, XXXVII, No. 1, (1953) p. 11. Reprinted by 
permission of the American Psychctogical Association. 

Also discussed in Appendix B are methods of determining the sig- 


nificance of separation of high and low groups based on frequencies 


r 

ather than percentages. с У 
Determination of critical scores has а direct relation to the num- 
er of vacancies to be filled and the number of applicants available. 
n circumstances where the number of applicants barely exceeds 


Vàcancies, а relatively low critical score may be chosen. It will be 
prospects. When the number of 


Used to screen out only the poorest t : 
applicants is large in relation to needs, so that a small selection ratio 
may be applied, it is to the benefit of all to hire those with the best 
Promise of ЕО а by setting а rather high critical score. In spite - 
9f the need for flexibility under varying labor market conditions, 
Sstablishment of optimal critical scores for each test or battery of 
tests provides the manpower manager with essential benchmarks for 


evaluat; 
aluating test performance 0) 


f applicants. А 
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Interpreting and Reporting Test Results 


The manpower manager is faced with several problems. in inter- 
preting and reporting results ot a testing program. The first of these 
is twofold—he must see that test scores are properly interpreted to 
interviewers and others in the industrial relations department who 
must use such information in screening and placing individuals. 
Where decisions on hiring and placement are made by foremen, 
supervisors, or department heads, he must provide simple meaning- 
ful interpretations of scores to aid such persons in making valid 
decisions. A second basic problem is found in the need for pre- 
senting tes. results to line management to indicate effectiveness of 
the testing program. Reports of this type should be made periodi- 
cally. They should be brief, include graphic presentation of tangible 
findings, and should stress results rather than the amount of work 
required to achieve results. 

Interpreting test scores. Test interpretation is accomplished 
best by a trained ‘personnel psychologist. He can also provide in- 
service training in test interpretation to other members of the per- 
sonnel staff over a period of time, Professionally qualified consult- 
ants can aid in test interpretation for small organizations unable to 
afford a psychologist on the staff. When this is done, a member of 
the personnel staff should work closely with the consultant until he 
is qualified by sufficient on-the-job training to prevent erroneous 
test interpretation. Such a staff member should have basic courses 
in psychology and tests and measurements as a background to aid i 
his understanding of test interpretation problems and to facilitate his 
learning under the consultant's direction. 

Errors of measurement and prediction. As with other means 
of predicting future employee success, test scores provide approxi- 
mations rather than perfect indicators of probable performance. Тез! 
measures themselves have а range of error in measuring the actu? 
amount of aptitude or Proficiency of an individual. Knowledge ? 
this range of error for а given test is needed in order to assess effec 
tiveness of the test in locating a person on a scale of ability. 

The standard error of measurement indicates the range of error t° 
be expected in a score from a given test. It is based on the reli? 
bility of a test. The higher the reliability, the smaller is the error ? 
measurement. This statistic тау tell us, for example, that when s 
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person makes a score of 75 on a test, the chances are two out of three 
that his scores on repeated measurement by the test (or on equiva- 
lent forms) will be 75 = 5. Or in other words, the odds are two out 
S that his actual score is someplace between 70 and 80 on the 
п The standard error of estimate, used in measuring range of error 
In predicting performance on the criterion, is similarly interpreted.? 
For example, if the test score indicates an applicant will produce 
140 units per hour, we can measure the odds that he will produce 
ап amount near that value. In this case, it may show that the chances 
аге two out.of three that the applicant will produce 140 units = 20; 
that is, from 190 to 160 units per hour. This indicates tlie extent of 
Confidence we can place in predictive value of the test. 

i The range of errors of measurement and estimate (prediction ) 
in the use of tests is a matter of concern to many who are accus- 
tomed to the more precise measurements found in mechanical oper- 
ations.. That similar precision cannot be applied to human behavior 
is considered cause by some to avoid the use of tests. It seems never 
to occur to such individuals to try to compute a standard error of 
their own performance in assessing а person’s abilities, or in predict- 
ing his success on the basis of an interview. The assumption is made 
that since tests are subject to error, and don’t give exact measure- 
Ment, we should use human judgments instead—where far greater 


errors exist! 
fficiency of tests. The 


in terms of the "index 
d on the correlation 


predictive e 
ften described 
»10 This index is base 


Suess are predictions of performance 
Ple, a correlation must be 0.86 for the efficien ict 

f ty per cent better than chance. Since few, if any, validity coeffi- 
cients can be expected to be as high as 0.86, questions naturally arise 


as to how h confidenee can be placed in prediction from test 
ана Сат eted when the validity coeffi- 


s ; 
Cores, and how scores are best interpr 


ci ; 
tent is relatively low. 
Em 
9 
See Appendix B for method of 


10 
tion Lomputed from the formula: 
etween test scores and criterion 


andard error of estimate. 


computing the st 
where r is the correla- 


Т к= ieee 
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A discussion of these problems has been given in the Test es 
Bulletin that helps to clarify the practical utility of tests Me 
validity coefficients giving less than fifty per cent over chance 
ciency: 


What permits us to use tests effectively even though ne 
validity co-efficients аге considerably lower than .866? er 
there is the matter of precision. The standard error of esimi 
refers to the band of error around predictions of precise, speci 1 
rankings of each individual on the criterion. In most т 
work, such precision is unnecessary. We do not ordinarily ME 
to predict that John Jones will be exactly at the 85th pere 
in a college class, or that Bill Smith will be 19th in a group о 
25 engireering apprentices, We are far more likely to be con- 
cerned with whether Jones will survive the first year in college, 
or whether Smith will be one of the satisfactory apprentices. 
For these purposes whether Jones is at the 75th percentile or 
90th percentile is of lesser moment; we can make a quite con- 
fident prediction that he will succeed, even though there may 
be a fair-sized standard error of estimate applicable to the 
specific percentile our formula predicts. 

A second factor working in our favor in the practical use of 
tests is that predictions are most accurately made at the ex- 
tremes — and it is the extre 


us. Few colleges grant large scholarships to more than 10 or 20 
per cent of their students, 


will be in the 20 per cent who fail during the freshman tsi 
ip winners will be academic fail- 


kly screening out the "clearly ineligible" kom 
e will remain an indifferent zone О 
in the “eligible” range; for them, other 

st scores may determine whether they 
should be hired, 


Let us look at some data. One hundred ninety-one eighth- 


grade boys took the Verbal Reasoning Test of the Differential 
Aptitude Tests (DAT) battery’ at the start of a term. At the 
s they earned in a Social Studies course 
six were found to have earned grades 
€presented 40 per cent of the total class. 


| 
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On the basis of chance (i.e., using a test with zero validity), we 
should expect to find that 40 per cent of those at each test 
um level — low, medium or high — obtained grades of D or 
ower. The coefficient of correlation between the test scores 
and these grades was 0.61 for which the index of forecasting 
efficiency comes out to just 20 per cent better than chance — 
hardly enough to notice. Table I reveals a very different story 


TABLE I. Chance expectations and actual performances 
in a social studies class in relation to 
DAT-Verbal Reasoning scores. 


DAT Verbal Number % Expected % Actually 


Reasoning of by chance to earning 
Test Score Pupils eam D,E,orF D,E, or Е, 
26—up o 19 40 6 
18—25 49 40 14 
10—17 60 40 36 
29 68 40 ‚73 


— it shows the test to be a highly efficient predictor for the 
School's purposes! Instead of 40 per cent of the highest-scoring 
Pupils being found in the low grades group (as one would 
expect by chance) only six per cent are found there. 

. Another example, drawn from the area of industrial testing, 
is shown in Table II. The Short Employment Tests (SET) were 


administered to 74 Stenographers at à single level of job re- 
etween scores on the tests 


Sponsibility, and the relationships b 

and on-the-job proficiency ratings were investigated. The girls 
Were rated as low, average or high in ability; the table shows, 
for each of these groups, what per cent were in each third on 
the Clerical aptitude test of the SET battery. 

By chance alone, the per cent of upper, middle and low 
Scorers in each of the rated groups would be the same — in 
this case, 331597. The boldface numbers in the table would 
Consist of nine 33's. Note how closely this expected per cent 
is approximated for those ranked average in proficiency, and 
for those m the oniddi third) on) test Score; the percentages in 
the middle row and those in the middle column run between 
28 and 36. Note also that at the extremes — and four corner 


numbers — the prediction picture is more promising. Among 
ost three times as many people 


those rated low, there are alm ) 
тот the lowest third on the test as there are from the top third. 
Among those rated high, the рег cent from the top third on 
the test is almost two and one-half times as great as the per 
cent from the bottom third. The personnel man would do well 
to be guided by these data in selecting future stenographers, 


€ven though the validity cpefticient is just .38. » 
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TABLE П. Рег cent of stenographers in each third on 
SET-Clerical who earned various proficiency ratings 


SET-Clerical Proficiency Rating А 
Test Score Low Average High 
Upper Third 18 33 Ре 
Middle Third 29 36 55 
Lowest Third 53 31 
Total Per Cent 100 100 100 
No. of Stenographers 17 89 18 


What are the practical implications of these facis Ма 
apparent is the геа] poteitial utility of validity coefficien ч 
60, .50,.40, and even “30; the information they provide is 


of drop-out rate, as well as more аага 
selection, are possible. For personnel men in industry, Е 
Such as these Provide information with respect to the selecti: 


ratios which will be necessary to obtain a desired number of 
successful employees, 


As do all other sta 
validity coefficients require full un 


precision of our estimates will be less than perfect, and 
i nstantly to increase that precision. At the 
Same time, if a test wii] increase appreciably our ability to 
predict (even though broadly) performance in curricula A 
careers, let us use it — With caution, but also with gratitude. 
pase not sharp enough for shaving can stil] be used to cut a 
ot.11 


. . core 
Methods for comparing scores from different tests, The 5 
obtained from SCOring a test a. 


Occupation, age, or educationa] 
of 50 on one test may b 
"50 may be near the b 
sion of raw Scores i 
Uu "Better Than Chance," 


а ога" 
Test Service Bulletin, 'The Psychological d 
lion, No. 45, May 1958, 2-3. Courtesy of The Psychological Corpora! 
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Stanines, or letter grades provides a basis for making meaningful 
comparisons. 

Percentiles. Percentile ranks are used most frequently in test 
manuals for presenting norms for different groups. Percentiles are 
based on the frequency with which cases fall at given points on the 
Scale. Essentially, they indicate what percentage of individuals 
fall above or below a given raw score. For example, an employee 
Who scores at the 85th percentile on a test has a score that is above 
that made by 85 per cent of others in the group on which percentiles 
аге based, Stated in another way, only fifteen per cent of the em- . 
Ployees achieved a higher score. 

Percentiles, although particularly use 
understood by most people with a minimum of explanati 
defect which tends to obscure differences at the extremes and mag- 
nify differences in the middle range. Ап example оЁ фе former may 

€ found in the fact that two people, one with an IQ. of 130 and 
the other with an I.Q. of 180 are both at the ninety-ninth percentile. 
though both are more intelligent than ninety-nine out of one 
Undred persons, the difference in their mental сарасњу—50 I. О. 
Points—is very great. This difference would be hidden if only 
Percentile scores (based on general population norms) were used in 


Teporting test results of these two people. J 
Standard scores. Use of standard scores, based on distances from 
voids defects of percentile 


the mean in standard deviation units, а с nt 
andard scores provide sensitive 


ost frequently employed method 
ore of 50 to the mean raw score, and 
ts the equivalent of one standard 


deviat; 2 i ion, i mean raw score 
“eviation!2 in raw scores. Аз ап illustration, if the 


їп a normal distribution is 110, the mean standard score is arbitrarily 
tion of these raw scores is 20, then 


called ja 
110 ( Е ) ia 90 (the standard deviation in raw 
Score points) equals 130, which is a standard score of 60, If two 
Standard deviation units were added to the mean raw score, the 
Tesult would be 110 plus 40, oF 150—which would equal a standard 
Score of 70, Similarly, the mean газу score minus one standard devia- 


tion (110—20) gives a raw score of 90 and a standard score of 40. 
NT c "e 
12 See Appendix B for method pf compntation of the standard deviation. 


ful in that they are readily 
on, have a 


arbitrarily assigns a standard sc 
Makes 101 standard score poin 
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Two standard deviations below the mean would be a raw =. 
of 70 and а standard score of 30. In actual use, most standa 

res range between 25 and 75. | 
lone ae score systems, although based on distance e 
the mean in standard deviation units, differ slightly in metho К. 
expressing scores. T-scores may be the same as standard а 1 
scribed above. Sometimes, however, they consist of 100 units о и: 
standard deviation each, ranging from —50 to 50. Sigma wt 
are the same as standard scores except that they use only one e. 
to the left of the decimal point, and the mean is thus equal to m 
Some statisticians and test technicians prefer to designate the г. 
as zero. Wen this is done, true sigma scores are normally wr 
plus and minus signs retained and 1.0 designates one standar Е 
viation above the mean, —1.0 one below the mean, 2.0 two d 
ete, For use with the Army General Classification Test (AG 8, 4 
"Army Standard Scores" were established with a mean of 100 duod 
a standard deviation of 20. In this system, scores range fronr d 
standard deviations below the mean to three above giving a standar! 
Score range from 40 to 160. 

Stanines. Stanines were devised by the Air Force during hs 
War П to provide a standard basis for comparing scores on er d 
tests. This system uses a mean of 5.0, a high stanine (or AF stan 


en 
score) of 9, a low of 1, and a standard deviation of 1.96 betwe 


: Е b t o! 
points on the stanine scale: With this method, twenty per сеп 
individuals fall into st 


anine 5, stanines 4 and 6 have seventeen Pe 
cent each, twelve per cent each are in 3 and 7, seven per cent ME. 
in 2 and 8, and stanines 1 and 9 contain four per cent of the botto 
and top of the population respectively. 

Letter grades. Letter зый have been used by the USES ing by 
other organizations for reporting test scores їп a clear and чп T 
standable fashion for persons of minimum sophistication with reg ja 
to tests. The most frequently used letter grades, with per cent pA. 
normally distributed population in each, are: A—seven per cent; em 
twenty-four per cent, C—thir ty-eight per cent, D—twenty-four E 
cent, and E—seven per cent, Finer breakdowns are sometimes Ч , 
by dividing а category with a plus and minus: A+, A, A—, Bt> 
В—, and so forth. ting 

Relationships among a number of the above systems of repo 


5 а га Fig 
test ѕсогеѕ to previde meaningful interpretations are shown in 
“ure 11.5. 
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The profile provides a convenient, 


Boos and easily understood means of presenting scores on several 
E. an individual. It also may be used to depict average scores 
fre sts for various job and occupational groups. Profiles are most 
oe? scaled in terms of percentile ranks or some form of stand- 

score. Illustrations of several types of profiles are given in Fig- 
E: 9.1 (p. 243), 9.2 (p. 247), 9.3 (p. 248), 132 (р. 348), 13.3 (p. 

), 13.4 (р. 354), and in Figure 11.6. 

а eporting test results in terms of job success. The contin- 

pace of a testing program in most organizations is dependent on 
maintenance of continued acceptance and support by the whole man- 
agement team. One of the most effective means for the personnel 
director to maintain “support and acceptance is for him to provide 
Periodic reports of test effectiveness to members of management. 
Such reports need not be geared to a firm time schedule. They may 

е prepared and submitted at various times upon completion of 
Studies made to test the tests (whether in a follow-up method or on 


Present employees). Above all, reports must be kept simple so they 
be brief, Written materials 


n be readily understood. They should 
5 оша avoid technical and statistical terminology and “highbrow” 
or “longhair” expressions ог phrasing. F ull use should be made of 


Simple graphic presentation. 
Пека methods of presen 
in eure 9.4 on page 253 and Ta 
b which effectiveness with which tests Т 
е illustrated. When both test and criterion scores 
numerical presentation by frequency distribution may be effective. 
hen possible, numerical tables should be accompanied by a graph 


ог chart, Figure 11.7 shows а simple chart for two continuous vari- 
ables, Figure 11.3 on page ting of data on a scatter 


4 298 shows plot 
lagram. This gives а more ге f continuous variable 


alistic picture © 
Presentation since variations are shown which are concealed by a 
Strai s 
traight-line chart. Tables оп 


pages 303 and 304 show numerical 
Presentation of data when sever? 


| broad categories are used for 

Oth criterion and test scores. E 
Graphic presentations are most simply prepared when either test 
Scores or criterion measures are dichotomized. Figure 11.8 is a 
Staph in which test scores аге di mized. The criterion measure 
is dichotomized in Table 11.3.4 Here the criterion 


Profile comparison of scores. 


tation have been illustrated earlier. 
ple 9.2 dn page 252 show one way 
ts reduce training costs may 
are continuous, 


choto: 
d Figure 11.9; 
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Rating 


-- Apprentice- 
Norms 


AVERAGE 
50 


WONDERLIC PERSONNEL TEST 
SRA NON-VERBAL 


MECHANICAL ABILITY 
ВЕММЕТТ MECH.COMPREHENSION| 
MINNESOTA PAPER FORM BOARD 
SRA MECH. APT.- MECH. KNOW,| 

7 SPACE REL'NS, 


+ SHOP АМТН. 
= TOTAL SCORE 


VERIFICATION SCORE 
OUTDOOR 
MECHANICAL 
COMPUTATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC 
PERSUASIVE 
ARTISTIC 
LITERARY 
MUSICAL 

SOCIAL SERVICE 
CLERICAL 


PERSONALITY 


GENERAL DRIVE 
RESTRAINT 
ASCENDANCE 
SOCIABILITY 
EMOTIONAL STABILITY 
OBJECTIVITY 
FRIENDLINESS 
THOUGHTFULNESS 
PERSONAL RELATIONS 


FORM 


KUDER PREFERENCE 


RECORD, 


GUILFORD- ZIMMERMAN 
TEMPERAMENT SURVEY 


во m% 80 
INS' 
PERSONNEL EVALUATION SERVICES, GENERAL MOTORS 


ortions: 
Figure 11.6. Profile form, with apprentice norms shown by shaded P 
Courtesy of General Motors Institute. 
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„тае ВЯ 
is per cent failing and per cent passing. This graph is simpli time: 
using bars to show only the per cent failing. At the san apose? 
actual numbers and per cents in each category are superi 


а quick! 
on the graph to permit "per cent passing" to be calculate 
if desired, 
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AVER. DOZENS PER HOUR 


то 12 14 6 18 


2: 
^ 2 acuity 


uity test scores and production of 


Figure 

11.7. Relation between distance ac 
ie hosiery loop алат Joseph Tiffin, Industrial Psychology, (Меш York: 
rentice-Hall, Inc., 1944), р. 140. Reprinted by permission of Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


Score of 45 or more 26% 


Score of 44 
or less 


r Rated average or 
Rated inferio Superior 


apprentices scoring, above and 


Е igure Р intii ressmen арр! 
11.8. Proportion of printing inferior (shaded bars), average lopen bars), 


elow : 7 
à critical score who were тле Milton Hall, "An Aid to the Selection of 


and f А 
Superior (black bars). From 4j IX, (1930-31), p. 80. Reprinted by 


Pres 
n Apprentices,” Personnel Journal, 
piis permission of Personnel Journal. 
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Measurement Techniques (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949), Р 


Reprinted by permission of John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
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om Robert L. Thorndike, Personnel Selection’ a 392. ^ 


" і ) 
Figure 11.10 is a method of presentation which has been К: 
equently by the Worker Analysis Section of the USES. In ee " 
method employees are divided into highest, middle, and lowest 1 ү 


. а у ) 
erion scores. Three graphs are 18; 
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HIGHEST THIRD (BATTERY SCORES) 
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Lowest Third (Criterion) 
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Figure 11.10. Per cent of 497 department-store salesp л 
middle third, and lowest third composite sales criterion score groups, accord- 


ing to the highest third, middle third, and lowest third test battery score groups. 

From Stead and Shartle, Occupational Counseling Techniques, p. 135. Re- 
printed by permission of the American Book Company. 

A somewhat broader test score classification is shown in Figure 

11.11. Here examinees are divided into fifths on the basis of. test 

Scores, Bars are used to show the percentage in each fifth exceeding 


4 specified criterion value. 
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те р pe 
Figure 11.11. Per cent exceeding course grade of 3.1 when divided o 
degrees of excellence on the basis of each of two different tests. Е. TO TIL Book 
H. Lawshe, Jr., Principles of Personnel Testing, (New York: McGraw- ill Book 
Company, Inc., 1948), p. 49. Reprinted by permission of McGraw-Hi 
1 Company, Inc. £ effective 
Keeping management informed. The importance of € н 


ance of his functi 
"one-shot" affair. 
out the year will 
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TABLE 11.8 


PER CENT OF APPLICANTS AT EACH APTITUDE SCORE 
LEVEL FAILING IN TRAINING SCHOOL 


Aptitude Number of Number Per Cent 
Score Cases Failing Failing 
85—89 2 0 
80—84 12 0 
75—79 43 5 12 
70—74 90 32 35 
65—69 147 78 ‚53 
60—64 230 17 6 50 
55—59 205 © 140 68 
50—54 120 101 84 
45—49 85 84 I| 99 
40—44 AS 43 Tos 100 

„85—39 18 18 100 
80-84 > 5 5 100 
Total 1000 623 62.3 


From Robert L. Thorndike, Personnel Selection: Test and Measurement Tech- 
niques (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949), page 322. Reprinted by 


Permission of John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
С] 
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Types of Tests 


Й 


: 5, 
[7 ANO TESTS may be classified as capacity or ерш к 
proficiency ог áchievement tests, and personality and Wd bo 
Aptitude tests are designed to predict success of an appli y 
job in which he has had no (ог very limited ) experience. n knowl 
tests measure an applicant's trade skill or other occupationa help to 
edge or ability. Tests of personality and measures of interest factor 
provide insights into the kinds of work a person will find satis ia his 
in doing and the type of behavior one may expect from him ‘fable 
relations with other people. Although perhaps reasonably classi ent 
as capacity or aptitude tests in view of their use in the empor 
situation, interest and personality measures are usually consi 
separately from aptitude tests because of their special na onal 
Discussions in this and the next chapter are based on a func jd or 
classification of tests in terms of the general nature of the aptitu ries: 
ability measured. Tests are considered in the following catego 
Mental Alertness Tests 
Tests of Clerical Aptitude 
Mechnical Aptitude Tests 
Tests of Dexterity 
Tests of Proficiency and Acquired Skill 
Measures of Vocational Interest 
Personality Tests | 
Miscellaneous Tests Used in Employment lishers 
All tests described are available from established test pub. list f 


o 
түк is 
and have been vested in actual employment situations. The 
316 


` may be highly skilled in his specia 
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tests is necessarily brief because of space limitations. It is therefore 
a selected list, illustrating types of tests found generally useful in 
selection and placement. Under these circumstances, omission of any 
test should not be interpreted as a suggestion of its lack of probable: 
value.! 

No tests are presented which a 
sultants for the sole use of clients. 
firm, it is well to inquire into evidence 
such evidence evaluated by a competent personnel psychologist. 

It is beyond the scope of this book to list or define all jobs for 
Which tests have proved useful either in predicting success or in 
Prescribing minimum levels of aptitude or ability below which 
Success is improbable. In addition, references to validation studies 
of different tests for various jobs are largely omitted. These are 
well documented elsewhere? The attempt is made here to indicate 
briefly the general nature of aptitudes and abilities tapped by tests 
of different types and provide examples of specific tests in each 
Beneral test category. 


Mental alertness tests. Tests of this type are basically designed 
ce. They are variously called verbal 


to measure general intelligen 

ability tests, verbal-linguistic tests, intelligence tests, classification 
tests, personnel classification tests, ог simply "personnel" tests. It is 
best to avoid use of the term intelligence test in the employment 
situation. To many applicants, particularly at lower educational 
levels, the idea of taking an intelligence test is viewed as a threat to 
their security. Few (if any) of us like to think we аге below 


average. Yet, only half of us are above! 
All personnel men know employees who, after laboring to give а 


verbal description of an operating problem, just cant put it into 
words, and end up with “here ТЇЇ show you.” Such an employee 
lity, but if faced with an intelli- 


‘quit before he starts.” 


1 Рог the most comprehensive listi able, with careful evalu- 
ations of the tests by competent psychologists and personnel men, see: Oscar 
K. Buros, The Third Mental Me Yearbook (New Brunswick, N. Ја 
Rutgers University Press, 1949); and Oscar K. Buros, The Fourth Мет 
Measurements Yearbook ( Highland Park, N. J.: The Gryphon Press, 1953). 

2 See particularly: Oscar К. Buros, ОР. cit; Roy M. Dorcus and Margaret H. 
Jones, Handbook of Employee Selection (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1950); and Donald Е. Super. Appraising Vocational Fitness 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949). ^ 


re published exclusively by con- 
When such tests are offered to a 
of their validity and have 


gence test in applying for a position, may ч 
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To avoid this, most mental alertness tests have a title designed ы 
disguise their real nature. The wise test administrator recogniz 2 
this and refers to use of such tests as aids in classification or som 
term less threatening than intelligence or I. Q. 2 
Garrett has given a definition of intelligence which is e 
ally useful and psychologically acceptable. He says "intelligence wc 
cludes at least the abilities demanded in solution o£ problems whic 
require the comprehension and use of symbols"? Values of » 
telligence tests in selection and placement are indicated by this 
definition. They aid in predicting success in jobs where job analysis 
shows that it is necessary to comprehend and use symbols. T 
symbols, although largely verbal (words), also involve those whic 
are mathematical and spatial. 1 
Briefly discussed below are a few representative tests of menta 
ability in current use. \ 
Wesman Personnel Classification Test. (PCT) Alternate forms; 
3 scores: verbal, numerical, total: + Time: 28 min.; Admin.: 35 min; 
A. G. Wesman; Psychological Corporation.5 CT 
Developed primarily for use in the employment situation, the P у 
provides separate measures of "verbal reasoning ability" and fach 
in use of “numerical concepts.” As expressed in the manual, a e 
ability to perceive relationships and to operate with ingenuity, 
rather than "sheer figure-handling speed." Constructed to emphasize 
power rather than speed, this test is suitable for use with older арр 
cants or employees as well as with recent school graduates. es 
advantages of the PCT are its wide range of applicability since the 
factor of speed is not stressed, and the fact that it gives subscores on 
verbal and numerical factors in addition to a total score. В. 
Otis Employment Tests. Test 1, applicants for jobs requiring A 
grammar school level of ability; Test 9, applicants for jobs peur 
high school level ability; alternate forms both tests; Time: either Т 
or 30 тіп. both tests; Admin.: 25 or 85 min.; A. S. Otis, World Boo 
Co. Also distributed by the Psychological Corporation. } 
These tests аге a special Printing of the Otis Self-Administerin£ 
>Н. E. Garrett, “А Develo 


Psychologist, I, ( 1948), 372-378 
4 Information on test fo: 


» an 
pmental Theory of Intelligence, Americ 
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Tests of Mental Ability prepared for business ánd industrial use. 
Such terms as “mental ability,” and references found to school use 
on previous forms, have been eliminated. Chief advantages are in 
ease and economy of administration and scoring, careful standardi- 
zation of the tests and their high reliability. Since these same tests. 
are used widely in some school systems, this may be a disadvantage 
if some applicants have taken the tests several times previously. 

Adaptability Test. Alternate forms; Time: 15 min.; Admin.: 90 
min.; J. Tiffin and C. Н. Lawshe; Science Research Associates. 

Designed with special reference to its use as an employment aid, 
this test attempts to furnish a quick estimate of “general mental 
ability” by means of a wide variety of items. Chief advantages are 
its brevity and good “face validity'—since many terms used in test 
items are relevant to an industrial situation. A disadvantage may 
be found in the fact that some questions seem to be of the puzzle 
type rather than straight arithmetic or reasoning and may be 
resented by some employees and applicants. 

Wonderlic Personnel Test. Alternate forms; Time: 12 min.: 
Admin.: 18 min.; E. Е: Wonderlic, Northfield, Illinois. 

The test is essentially а short form o 
Tests of Mental Ability. Items: were selected on the basis of their 
value in differentiating successful and unsuccessful employees. Chief 
advantages are.the speed and easé with which the test may be ad- 


ministered and.scored and the extensiyé industrial norms available. 
] v be construed as a disadvantage. 


The popularity of this test may 
In areas where it is used in many firms, or where the Otis test is used 
| s may be “test-wise” from having 


in high schools, many applicant 1 
Seen the identical items several times before. The test format is also 
Considered to be a disadvantage. The use of small printing and 


Variation in type and arrangement of items have been found by 
some users to confuse uninitiated test subjects and penalize older 


Workers and applicants. 
Oral Directions Test: 
Records, "Time: 28 тіп; А 
chological Corporation. Als 
and a Spanish language edition. А | у ; 
This test is unique in that both directions and a үү йу 
by phonograph reproductions. Because of the range of difficu ty 
among items on the Oral Directions Test it has been found pes in 
а screening procedure preparatory to the application of more. 


Ап Intelligence Test on Phonograph 
dmin.: 35 min.: C. R. Langmuir; Psy- 
o available in a short form (15 min ! 
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rigorous classification techniques. Among its advantages are its sim- 
plicity of administration, ease of scoring and range of coverage. It 
has a considerable degree of face validity for use with adults at 
low ability levels since in most work situations instructions are given 
orally. It minimizes verbal fluency and quickness of writing and 
computing. The oral feature is advantageous also in testing memory. 

Norms on the test indicate that it is more useful in differentiating 
ability levels among people who are below average in mental ability. 
Doubt may be raised concerning its use for above-average appli- 
cants since it discriminates less well (with a small-score range) at 

` upper intelligence levels. у 

Miller Anclogies Test. Alternate forms; distribution is restricted 
and the test is administered only at 176 specitied licensed testing 
centers; details may be obtained from the publisher; Time: 50 min.; 
Admin: 55 min.; W. S. Miller; Psychological Corporation. 

This test was developed as an aid in selecting students for 
graduate work. Although not designed for industrial use, it is men- 
tioned here since research in several large companies suggests that 
the Miller Test is useful in identifying high-level talent among candi- 
dates considered to have potential for high-level executive and tech- 
nical positions which require superior verbal ability. Its chief ad- 
vantage is its excellent differentiation among persons with high-level 
intelligence, Disadvantages may be found in restriction of its ad- 
ministration to licensed testiüg centers, In situations where identifi- 
cation of high-level talent is important, however, research use of 
the Miller test may well be considered to determine its validity for 
the specific positions involved. 

Ohio State University Psychological Test. Alternate forms; Time: 
untimed; Admin.: from 60 to 190 min.; H. A. Toops; Ohio College 
Association. Two editions of Form 91 also distributed by Science 
Research Associates: Hand Scoring edition (Form AH), and Ma- 
chue scoring edition (Form AM ). 

This test was developed primarily to measure scholastic aptitude 
of students for college work, Tt is mentioned here along with the 

Miller Test as an example of a test which discriminates among 
higher levels of verbal aptitude. It does this with an efficiency that 
cannot be expected of the shorter mental ability tests designed 105 
general and more broad scale industrial use. It is a "power" test 
with no time іі, It is usually scored to provide а total score and = 
ccore for reading comprehension. Two other sub-tests--same-oppo- 


checking. It is brief, easil 
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Sites, and word relationships, may also be scored if desired to deter- 
mine differential value of these sub-tests in prediction. Its chief 
advantages lie in its ability to identify high-level potential (with 
respect to verbal ability), to discriminate at higher levels of in-' 
telligence, and its excellent reliability and careful standardization. 
Tests of clerical aptitude. Extensive research has indicated 
that two of the main components for success in clerical work are a 
minimum level of intelligence, and clerical aptitude—as defined by 
speed and accuracy in perceiving numerical and verbal similarities 
and differences. For most jobs the minimum level of intelligence is 
about the average mental ability level for the population as a whole. 
In positions where promotability is a factor, higher :nental ability 
15 often required. This can be determined from in-plant research. 
Successful clerical workers represent a highly selected portion of 
the population in terms of clerical aptitude. Illustrations of this may 
be found in norms for the Minnesota Clerical Test. For example, the 
majority of men clerical workers (such as accountants, bookkeepers, 
bank tellers, etc.) have average clerical aptitude scores that exceed 
scores made by ninety per cent of men in the general population. 
Average clerical aptitude scores for most groups of women clerical 
workers indicate that the majority 15 drawn from the top 25 per cent 
of women in this aptitude. Since tests have been developed to 
identify levels of clerical aptitude quickly, easily, and with accept- 
able reliability, their use has becomé more widespread than any 


Other type of special aptitude test. 
tative of clerical aptitude measures 


Tests listed below are represen 
in current use. Clerical proficiency tests, which are designed to 
Measure acquired skills rather than aptitude, are discussed in 
Chapter 18. 
Minnesota Clerical Test. 
Шү; Dorothy M. Andrews, 
sychological Corporation. 
This dr of bed and accuracy of number checking and name 
y administered, easily and quickly scored. 
d clerical test in business and industrv. 
on of various types of clerical workers 
Since it is a measure of 


Time: 15 min.; Admin: 20 


One form; 
ongstaff; 


D. G. Paterson, and H. P. L 


It is the most widely use 
value of this test for selecti d 
as been demonstrated in many companies. ЈЕ: 
Perceptual speed and accuracy it should not be too surprising that 
it has been found predictive of success in certain types of inspec- 
tion, packing, and wrapping jobs. 3 
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` Chief advantages are its demonstrated reliability and validity in a 
wide variety of situations and its economy of time in administration 
and scoring. A disadvantage may be found in the different time 
limits for the two parts of the test (7 minutes and 8 minutes). Test 
administrators have been known to overlook these differences or 
reverse them. Resulting scores and interpretations are obviously 
erroneous under such circumstances. This same problem is inherent 
also in most other short clerical tests with subtests. However, care- 
ful attention to detail in test administration as discussed in Chapter 
10 should aid in avoiding such difficulties. 

General Clerical Test. One form; 4 scores: clerical speed and 
accuracy, numerical ability, verbal facility, total; available also an 
two separate booklets: Partial Booklet A—Speed and Number, Partial 
Booklet B—Verbal; Time: 46 min.; Admin.: 55 min.; Psychological 
Corporation, . / 

This is designed as a general and differential test for use in 
selecting and upgrading all types of clerical personnel. Three: kinds 

_ of ability important in office work are measured by the nine parts oF 
sub-tests, Clerical (speed and accuracy in checking and alphabetiz- 
ing), Numerical (arithmetic computation, error location, and arith- 
metic reasoning), and Verbal (spelling, reading comprehension, 
vocabulary, and grammar). If a separate test of mental alertness 15 
being used in an organization, it may be found desirable to continue 
it and use only Booklet А—брее and Number, since Booklet B 15 
essentially a measure of verbal facility and correlates highly with 
group intelligence tests, 

Chief advantages of the test seem to lie in its careful construction 
and its range of coverage—including its own verbal and numeric? 
intelligence test as well as a clerical speed and accuracy test and а 
spelling and grammar test. This latter factor should make it useful 
in differential placement of clerical workers provided careful valida- 
tion of sub-scores is accomplished for different jobs. In some situ?" 
tions the length of the test and the complexity of administration" 
due to many separately timed sub-tests—may be construed 4% 
disadvantages. 

Hay Tests for Clerical Aptitude. Alternate forms; 4 tests in bat- 
tery; Time: 11-13 min.; Admin.: 25-28 min. (depending оп #07" 
used); Edward N. Hay; Aptitude Test Service. 

This battery consists of the Warrh Up—a one-minute test to help 
the applicant adjust to the test situation, Number Perception Test— 
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arison part of Minnesota Clerical Test and 
containing common business errors, Number Series Completion—an 
indication of inductive reasoning ability, and the Name Finding 
Test—involving location of key names in a list (essentially a name 
comparison test). 

Chief advantages seem to be с 
economy of time and scoring, 


similar to number comp 


lear directions for the administrator, 
and careful technical construction. 


Values for differential placement may also result through various 
combinations of tests based on local validation studies. The short 
and varying time limits for each part of the test may be considered 
y some as a disadvantage, as well as the lack of very complete 
normative and validation data. © 
SRA Clerical Aptitudes. One form;'8 tests in battery; Time: 25 
min.; Admin.: 35 min.; Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co. (authors); 


Science Research Associates. 
There are three sub-tests in th 


ап office arithmetic test, and a check 
keyed with numbers and must be matched with them in a list. Chief 


advantages seem to be in its attractive layout, high "face" validity, 
and relative ease of administration. Disadvantages may be argued in 
connection with inconvenience of scoring, lack of sufficient data on 
validity, and the high correlation of two of the three sub-tests with 


tests of intelligence. 
The Short Employment Tests. ( 


о 


e battery: ап office vocabulary test, 
ing test—in which words are: 


SET). Four forms—2 for general 


business and industry use, 1 for members of American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and 1 for special use; 3 scores; Time: 15 min., Admin.: 20 
min.; С. К. Bennett and Marjorie Gelink; Psychological Corporation. 


This battery of tests was developed by the Psychological Corpora- 
ical employees in banks, as part of 


tion as an aid in selection of cleri зап} ј 
а cooperative testing program with the A. B. A. As indicated above, 
two of the four forms of the battery have now been released for 
general business use. They are not available to schools or employ- 

the battery are: SET-V—a word 


ment agencies. Three sub-tests in ; 
essentially a short intelligence test; 


knowledge or vocabulary test, : e 
SET-N—numerical ability ог speed and accuracy in computation 
(addition, subtraction, multiplication and division); SET—CA— 
clerical speed and accuracy; applicant must locate and verify names 
in an alphabetic list and read and code the dollar balance associated 


with the name. ^ 4 d t 
Chief advantages of this battery are its brevity, ease of administra-°_ 
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tion, speed of scoring, and excellence of construction. The number 
and clerical sub-tests have shown acceptable validity in predicting 
success for several bank clerical positions. As might be expected, the 
verbal sub-test has shown no correlation with success on routine 
jobs. It has found use in establishing minimum levels of intelligence 
for such jobs. Chief disadvantage appears to lie in lack of validity 
data for clerical jobs in business and industry other than financial 
institutions. This should not exclude it from consideration as a 
tryout battery in a clerical testing program. 

Mechanical aptitude tests. In common usage the term “mechani- 
cal aptitude" is applied rather generally to the ability to do any type 
of mechanical work, This rather loose usage of the term has led 
to the false notion among some personnel managers that anyone they 
select with high mechanical aptitude, whether on the basis of а 
mechanical aptitude test or their own judgment, will be able to рег- 
form any mechanical job in the plant given proper training. The 
fallacy in this notion is that it overlooks both the widely varying 
nature of jobs labeled mechanical and the fact that aptitude for 
mechanical work is apparently not a unitary trait. Mechanical apti- 
tude also is frequently assumed to include a high amount of manual 
dexterity. Research by Jacobsen,* Super,’ Teegarden 8 and others 
has revealed that measures of mechanical aptitude are almost totally 
unrelated to measures of manual dexterities. These findings indicate 
that results no better than chance may be expected if a mechanic 
aptitude test is used to predict success in semi-skilled assembly and 
operative jobs requiring superior manual dexterities. Because of this 
lack of relationship, tests of manual dexterities are treated separately 
from mechanical tests in this chapter. 

A number of tests have been developed which proved to be reason- 
ably valid for various occupations requiring superior mechanical 
aptitude. The nature of mechanical aptitude has been clarified by а 
study of relationships among these tests. The factorial studies of 


ВЕ, E. Jacobsen, “An Evaluati i А ied апіс 
Ping Aet uation of Certain Tests in Predicting Mech 


1943), 259-267. Educational and Psychological Measurement, 1. 


"Donald E. Super, Appraising V. i : S 
‚ Brothers, 1949), p. 194. praising Vocational Fitness (New York: Harpe 


. Teegarden, *Manipula: ive Performance of Young i 
8 р м ti Adult Applicar 
a Public Employment Office" Pts. I т f plied Psychology. ^ 
15 as ie - Y п, Jou nal ој Appli $ 
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Guilford ? and Harrell 1? have been especially definitive. They indi- 
cate that mechanical aptitude is apparently a composite of spatial 
visualization, perceptual speed and acuity, and mechanical informa- 
tion. Because of these findings, and studies showing significant re- 
lationships between spatial relations tests and success in mechanical 
jobs, spatial tests are included in this section. It should be em- 
phasized, however, that it is desirable to try out several tests, tapping 
various factors of mechanical aptitude, in order to achieve maximum 
predictive efficiency. Many companies following this procedure 
have materially improved batting averages in selection and differen- 
tial placement through development of a battery of several.mechani- 


cal aptitude tests. , : 

Listed below аге mechanical apti 
for which satisfactory validities have been reported for a variety of 
mechanical jobs. As with tests of other aptitudes, snecific validation 
Studies for specific jobs should be conducted by the manpower man- 
ager-before general application of any of the tests is made in selec- 


tion and placement. 

~ Test ој Mechanical Comprehension. Four forms; Time: no time 
limit; Admin: 30 min.; C. К. Bennett (Forms АА & BB), Bennett 
and Dinah E. Fry (Form W-1), Bennett and W. A. Owens (Form 


CC); Psychological Corporation. 

This test is designed to measure ability to understand mechanical 
relationships. It consists of drawings with simply phrased questions 
about them, and contains sixty itéms. The test has been constructed 
to minimize the effects of special environment and rote memory of 


physical laws. Research indicates it is successful in this, although 
t that acquired information is 


appearance of the items may sugges * 
important in scoring high. Forms A^. BB, and CC, represent in- 
creasing levels of difficulty in that order. One form, W-1, has been 

on Tests,” AAF Aviation Psy- 


— 
John P. Guilford, ed., “Printed Classificati 
; 2 OW: D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1947); 


chology Report 5 (Washington, ў і 

and "Factor fone E а Test-Development Program,” Psychological Review, 

ТУ, (1948), 79-94. is of Mechanical Ability К 
“А Factor Analysis 0 Mechanica! i Tests, 


node W. Harrell, UM 
n BRGY (10610); di and Ruth M. Cruikshank, A.Summary of 
Psychological Corpora- 


11 $ее also George К. Bennett 
б New York: The 
Tests ( “The Effective Use of 
XLIV, (1947), 130- 


tude tests 11 in most general use 


Manual and Mechanical Ability 
tion, 1942) aod W. T. Long and C. H. Lawshe, Jr. 
Manipulative Tests in Industry,” Psychological Bulletin, 
8. ^ 
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developed especially for selection and placement of women in 
mechanical jobs. 

Chief advantages of the test lie in its demonstrated validity for 
a variety of skilled mechanical jobs, in selection of trainees for skilled 
technical jobs, and for semiskilled jobs in which fairly complex 
equipment is used, its face validity, and its ease of administration 
and scoring. 

Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board Test. Two forms; Time: 
20 min.; Admin: 25 min.; revision by R. Likert and W. H. Quasha; 
original test by D. С. Paterson, R. M. Elliott, L. D. Anderson, Н. А. 
Toops, & Edna Heidbreder; Psychological Corporation. 

This test consists of eight practice items and sixty-four test items 
dealing with two-dimensional space perception. Each item consists 
of the disarranged parts of a geometrical figure, and five assembled 
geometric figures. The test task is to select the one figure which 
is made up of the correct combination of parts. 

Chief advantages of the test are its established validity for. pre- 
dicting performance in such jobs as drafting, inspection, linotype 
operation, packing, mechanics, factory supervisors, and engineer- 
ing and technical trainees. Also on the credit side are its ease О 
administration, its speed of scoring, and the wealth of normative 
and validity data given in the test manual. 

Minnesota Spatial Relations Test. One form, apparatus test; Time: 
work-limit test; Admin.: 15 45 min.; D. C. Paterson, R. M. Elliott. 
L. D. Anderson, Н. А. Toops, & Edna Heidbreder; Educational Test 
Bureau. 

This test consists of four boards, each containing fifty-eight oddly 
shaped and differently sized spaces. The same set of blocks to fit the 
spaces is used for Boards A and B. Boards C and D use the same 
set of blocks but with slightly different shapes from those in А and 
B. The test measures two-dimensional spatial relations and is a fore 
runner of the Paper Form Board. 

Its chief advantages seem to be in the selection of applicants for 
semi-skilled and skilled technical jobs for which a paper form boar¢ 
«mey be too abstract. It has been shown to have value in the selection 
of semi-skilled employees who can adapt quickly to new jobs, who 
can readily master procedures of machine operation or assembly: 
and who, because of the speed and accuracy with which they judge 
size and ‘shape, vill produce тгоге per hour of work and do it wit? 
"less waste of materials. Chief disadvantage lies in the fact that H 
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st and one test administrator can 
s at one time. Form boards 
tly comparable to those used 
therefore, to validate scores 


is an individually administered te 
usually test no more than two person 
available commercially may not be stric 
in the original studies. It is advisable, 
within the company. 
Purdue Mechanical Adapta 
Admin.: 90 min.; C. H. Lawshe, Jr. 
search Center, Purdue University. 
This test was designed to measure “knack” for mechanical, elec- 
trical and related activities. The sixty true-false items in the test 
are essentially measures of information in the electrical, carpentry, 
machine shop, and auto mechanics areas. It is based on, the assump- 
tion that individuals who have been ‘most observant of and who 
have profited most from past experience in these fields will make 


the best progress in mechanical jobs or training programs. 
and ease of administration 


Advantages of the test lie in its speed 
and scoring, the, apparent relevancy or face validity of items, its 
careful construction, and relatively low correlation with intelligence 
tests, Validity studies have indicated substantial relationships be- 
tween test scores and success оп the job for small groups of mechan- 
ics, machine-shop apprentices, time-study men, and machine opera- 
tors. Due to the small number of cases involved in these studies, 


in-plant research with the test in an experimental selection program 
ability of the test can be assumed. 


ls essential before eneral applic 
£ s. Оше form; 4 scores; Time: 35 min.; 


SRA i titudes. 
сене EA by Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co., 


ates. 


bility Test. One form; Time: 15 min.; 
and J. Tiffin; Occupational Re- 


Admin.; 45 min.; prepare 
Inc. Science Research Associ р 

This test is designed to measure three components of mechanical 
aptitude: mechanical knowledge, Space relations, and shop arith- 
metic. Scores are obtained for each of the three sub-tests in addition 
to total score. Chief advantages of the test are its attractive format, 
ч d the provision of 


evidence of careful construction of test items, an 
subscores as an aid in differential selection and placement. Disad- 
ted normative data and lack of valid- 


vantages may be found in limi | 
ity Ene Although the manual correctly states that the user 
will obtain maximum validity from weights gms as his we 
situati i ful to the test purchaser to know 1n ad- 
i pr Ра iva est has been fouad useful. 


vance the types of situations jn which He ; ; Time: 
Prognostic test of mechanical abilities. One form; 6 scores; ime» 
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38 min.; Admin.: 45 min.; J. W. Wrightstone and C. E. O'Toole; Cali- 
fornia Test Bureau. 

This test consists of five sub-tests: arithmetic computation, reading 
drawings and blueprints, identification and use of tools, spatial rela- 
tionships, and checking measurements. Scores may be obtained for 
sub-tests in addition to total score. Chief advantages appear to be 
in its face validity and the fact that separation of the functions 
measured into sub-tests permits differential predictive weighting of 
sub-sections of the test. Limitation of normative data to high school 
students and the report in the manual of only one validity study 
(relation of test scores to instructors’ ratings in a training course 
for aviation, trades ) may be construed as disadvantages. 

MacQuarrie Test for Mevhanical Ability. Опе form; Time: 12 
min.; Admin,: 25 min.; Т. W. MacQuarrie; California Test Bureau. 

This paper-and-pencil test was designed in an attempt to provide 
an over-all measure of mechanical aptitude. It consists of seven 
parts or sub-tests: tracing, tapping, dotting, copying, location, blocks 
(tridimensional space perception), and pursuit. Research evidence 
indicates the test measures three aptitudes: wrist and finger dexter- 

ity, spatial visualization, and perceptual speed and accuracy. Prob- 
ably due to inclusion of measures of dexterities as well as other 
factors, this test has proved useful in predicting success of small- 
assembly workers and merchandise and can packers. In many situa- 
tions where total score on'the test was found not useful, further 
study of subscores in relation to performance has yielded good pre- 
dictions from certain parts of the test. 

, Advantages appear to lie in opportunities for differential predic- 
tion based on subscores and the wide range of studies indicating 
its validity for a variety of occupations. Disadvantages may be found 
in the lack of adequate normative and validity data in the manual 
and the fact that scoring is somewhat more complex than most 
modern tests. [ 

eg of manual dexterities, Research has demonstrated that 
there are two distinct types of manual dexterity that can be measure’ 
«Бу, currently available tests, The two types of dexterities are уай” 
ously referred to as gross and fine, manual dexterity and finger dex- 
terity, or arm-and-hand and wrist-and-finger dexterities. Research 
also has shown that, at least as measured by the tests now available, 
these two types cf dexterity are relatively discrete and unrelated t? 
‘each other. As a result, it cannot be assumed that workers who 
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demonstrate skill in types of packing, wrapping, and sorting that 
require gross arm-and-hand dexterity are readily transferable to jobs 
requiring superior wrist-and-finger dexterity. By the same token, 
workers who may excel in the type of fine dexterity required for 
small-assembly work, may do very poorly if placed on jobs requir- 
ing rapid gross dexterity. 

A common misconception of measures of manual dexterities is that 
they may be used as indicators of mechanical aptitude. Numerous 
studies show that manual dexterities are relatively independent of 
mechanical aptitude as measured by tests of mechanical comprehen- 
sion and spatial visualization. In addition to findings of low correla- 


tions between dexterity tests and mechanical aptitude tests, further 
evidence of lack of significant relationships is found in validity stud- 


ies of dexterity tests for various types of work. For example, meas- 
ures of dexterity have not been found valuable in the skilled trades. 
In skilled work, understanding of the processes involved is more im- 
Portant than individual differences in the manual dexterity with 


which they are executed. 


Arm-and-hand dexterity 
skilled jobs as packing, wrap. 


has been found important in such semi- 
ping and inspection jobs, and in gross- 
Manual assembly and machine operation jobs. Fine-manual dexter- 
ity has been shown to be important in simple jobs which require 
rapid wrist-and-finger movements such as power-sewing-machine 
Operation and assembly of small electrical parts; in more complex 
assembly work requiring both зргед and precision such as watch 
assembly; and in other occupations in which rapid manipulation of 
small objects are involved, such as office-machine operator, bank 
teller, and typist. For these latter jobs, however, tests of clerical 
aptitude and intelligence are generally more useful in selection. 
Examples of some of the more widely used tests of manual dex- 
terities are discussed briefly below- 
Minnesota Rate of Manipulation T 
ratus test; Time: work limit; Admin.: 10 to 1 
Educational Test Bureau. 
This test consists of а 


est. One form; individual appa- 
5 min.; W. A. Ziegler; 


formboard which contains sixty identical. 
holes in four rows of fifteen each irito which fit sixty identical cylin- 
drical blocks or discs, The discs аге slightly thicker than the board 
so-they may be readily grasped while in the board. The i sides 
ОЁ the discs are painted yellow on ene side and кей on the other. 
This permits a quick check of accuracy ™ the turning test. Standard 
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procedures are given in the manual for five test variations involving 
placing, turning, displacing, one-hand turning and placing, and two- 
hand turning and placing. 

Chief advantages of the test are in the fact that no other test of 
this type has been so widely studied and used, it gives a satisfactory 
measure of gross arm-hand dexterity, and it can be administered in 
a relatively short time, Disadvantages are found in the meager data 
given in the manual, although extensive data are available on the 
original 58-hole board ( Minnesota Manual Dexterity Test) of which 
this is a revision. As with all aptitude tests, however, local validation 
studies should be made to determine its usefulness for specific jobs, 
and local norms should be established. 

Purdue Pegboard. One form; individual apparatus test; Time: 
2% min.; Admin.: 10 min.; prepared by the Purdue Research Founda- 
tion; Science Research Associates. . 

This is a test of arm-and-hand dexterity of a finer type than that 
measured by the Minnesota Test, and a test of ,wrist-and-finger 
dexterity. It consists of a rectangular board with four shallow cups 
Ог trays at one end and two rows of small holes perpendicularly 
down the center. Small metal pegs are provided for insertion in the 
boles in tasks providing measures of gross movements of arm, hand, 
and finger. Included also are metal collars and washers to fit the 
Pins for tasks designed to measure finer finger dexterity and ability 
to perform different operations in a coordinated way with two hands 
simultaneously. Five scores are obtained in administering the test 
with different sequences of left hand, right hand, and both hands 
together. 

This test appears to hold promise for selecting employees for such 
jobs as machine-operation, packing, assembly, and other fairly pre- 
cise manual jobs. As a time-limit test, rather than work limit as with 
most apparatus tests, it has the advantage of allowing administra- 
tion simultaneously to more persons per examiner. The shortness 
of the time limits, however, make for lower reliability than is con- 
sidered desirable by most personnel psychologists. Reports of valid- 
‘ty-are promising, but based on small numbers of cases. Local vali- 
dation of the test is recommended prior to use as a selection device. 

O'Connor Finger Dexterity Test. One form; individual apparatus 
test; Time: Worklimit; Admin.: 8 to 10 minutes; Johnson О'Соппог» 
Stevens Institute of Technology.and С. Н. Stoelting Co. 

^ This test consists of a shallow tray attached to a metal plate i? 


у 
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which 100 holes are drilled, each large enough to hold three small 
sue pins. The test task is to pick up three pins at one time with 
= preferred hand and place them in the holes as fast as possible. 

е score is a measure of the speed with which an individual can 
use his fingers in work requiring fine eye-hand coordination. 

This test has proved most useful in the selection of applicants 
who can adapt readily to speedy or precise semiskilled work in which 
finger dexterity is an important requisite, such as in small-assembly 
work. It has very satisfactory reliability for an apparatus test. It 
has the disadvantage of most apparatus tests in that it must be ad- 


ministered. individually. b 

O'Connor Tweezer Dexterity Test. One form; individual appara- 
tus test; Time: worklimit; Admin.: 8 td 10 min.; Johnson O'Connor; 
Stevens Institute of Technology and C. H. Stoelting Co. 

Apparatus for this test is essentially the same as that for the Finger 
Dexterity Test except that the 100 holes are smaller to accommodate 
only one pin at a time. The test can be obtained with a metal plate 
drilled for the Finger Test on one side and for the Tweezer Test 
On the other. The test task is to pick up the pins one at a time with a 
Pair of tweezers and place them in the holes as fast as possible. 


Score is time taken to fill all holes. 
] with which a person can manipu- 


It measures the skill and speec 
late a small tool in work requiring fine eye-hand coordination. It was 
designed to predict success for work fequiring unusual steadiness 
Of motor control and rapid eye-hand coordination in the use of fine 
tools. Tt has been found useful in predicting success in such jobs 
as watch assembly and repairing, miniature instrument and spring 
assembly, and in other types of small-assembly work in which small 
tools are used. 

Hand-Tool Dexterity Test: One form; individual apparatus test; 
Time: worklimit; Admin.: 10 to 90 min.; George K. Bennett; Psy- 
chological Corporation. 

This test measures proficiet 
drivers, It seeks to combine me 


Past experience in handling tools, 
such work. Apparatus consists of a U-shaped wooden frame (two 


upright boards attached to а horizontal baseboard) with three sets 
of four bolts each in different sizes fastened with nuts and washers 


through holes bored in the left upright, The test task involves re- 
moving each of the bolts from the left frame an 


use of wrenches and screw- 


осу in the 
nts of achievement based on 


asureme 


and the dexterities required for- 


d rebolting them 
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to the right frame in a prescribed order in the shortest possible time. 
А crescent wrench, two end wrenches, and а screwdriver comprise 
the tools to be used for disassembly and assembly. я 

This test has the advantage of considerable face validity, and sat- 
isfactory reliability. Relation of test scores to foremen's ratings for 
machine-tool operators and for women riveters is substantial. Un- 
fortunately, information on validities for а range of jobs is not avail- 
able. Here again, however, the prospective test user should E 
job requirements through job analysis, and if the use of this type О 
test is indicated, conduct local validation studies to determine the 
specific value of the test for his purposes. è 

Tests of. proficiency and acquired skill. Many applicants for 
employment claim specific job skills and apply for jobs related to 
those claimed skills. Tests of aptitude may be used to assess the 
amount of basic talents possessed for work in which skill is claimed. 
to indicate potentialities for advancement to higher positions, and 
to reveal aptitudes for work of a related or even different pos 
More fr equently, however, we wish to gauge the actual level of skil 
of the applicant in relation to present employees and other appli- 
cants. Aptitude tests are not appropriate for this purpose. Tests 
designed to measure job skills are actually achievement tests. They 
measure the level of skill and knowledge acquired by the applicant 
or employee prior to the time he is tested. Tests of this type аге 
usually referred to as proficiency tests or trade tests. QE 

Proficiency tests may be classífied into those that are primarily 
measures of job knowledge or information and those which measure 
job skill. Oral trade (6515,12 merchandise knowledge tests,'? and 
measures of а similar nature to the Purdue tests referred to below 
are essentially job knowledge ang information tests. Measures 9' 
job skill are usually work-sample tests such as those designed to 


measure proficiency in typing, shorthand, and machine operatio? 
of various types, 


1? For samples of trade tests of 
and using them see: TAG! 
. Се, 1921); William Н. Stead an 


Knowledge Test, Research and Téchnical еротЁ 8, University of Mint 
^ Industrial Relations Center (Dubuque: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1951). 


j 
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i ao vor sample or job-skill tests are more than a simple 
on of efficiency. They present a situation which is exact . 
and controlled. The problem is the same for all individuals. And 
Bee tence is evaluated by comparison with established norms. 
ese same factors should be present in tests of job information. 
It should be pointed out that although jvb-information tests 
classify individuals according to job knowledge they also may ђе ` 
Considered as measures of job skill since they have been shown to 
differentiate effectively between workers of varying experience. 

Tests of proficiency are of value in three main areas of personnel 
work: in hiring and assigning, in transferring and promoting, and in 
training, In the selection situation they readily disclose the “trade 
bluffers” who falsify ainount or quality of past experience or training. 
They are useful also in evaluating the ability of presently employed 
Workers when questions of transfer or promotion arise. Their use 
should be closely tied in with the educational and training program. 
Lack of information in particular areas may be detected by such 
tests and subsequently гете -rounded training courses. 
In addition, proficiency tests g outcomes of 
training. 5 

Probably because many tests of job proficiency are tailor-made by 
Companies which use them (or perhaps because they are not as 
Widely used as their merit deserves), there is little published ma- 
terial concerning them. Briefly described below are examples of 
generally available tests of proficiency. Specific steps used in devel- 
Oping. job-information tests are given in Chapter 13. 

Blackstone Stenographic Proficiency Test. One form; Time: 50 
min.; Admin.: 60 min.; E. С. Blackstone; World Book Co.; also dis- 
tributed by Psychological Corporation. АЕ 

This test is designed to measure ability to take dictation in short- 

form quickly and accu- 


hand and transcribe it in acceptable letter 
rately, Also included are six tests of English and office practice to 


measure other variables important for general efficiency of a stenog- 


rapher, 
SRA Dictation Skills. Two parts: spee 
s; Time: non- 


given by phonograph record 

min.; M. 57 dM and Ruth A. Pedersen; 

Associates. А | 
This test is designed to measure speed and accurecy separately in 

taking dictation. Two twelve-inch 78-rpm records are used for the 


died by well 
have values in measurin 


d and accuracy; dictaticn 
timed; Admin.: about 40. 
Science Research 
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accuracy test and three twelve-inch 78-rpm records comprise the 
speed test. The examinee takes dictation by any stenographic sys- 
tem and then inserts answers to questions on the answer pad which 
is inserted in the test booklet. 

It has the advantage of dictation being always at the same speed 
since phonograph records are used, and scoring is objective and 
quick. It has the disadvantage of appearing unrealistic to some 
applicants who expect to transcribe their notes into letters and not 
into answers on an answer sheet. It does not give a measure of typing 
skill, and the manual contains only limited normative and validity 
data. 

Seashore-Bennett Stenographic Proficiency Tests. Two forms; 
dictation given by phonogiaph record; Time: 15 тїп; Admin.: 
about 45 min.; H. G. Seashore and G. K. Bennett; Psychological 
Corporation. _ 

These phonographically recorded dictations provide measures of 
ability to take dictation at three levels of speed and transcribe-short- 
hand notes into “mailable” business letters. Scoring is done for neat- 
ness and cleanness of typing, arrangement of letter, quality of stroke, 
typing errors, erasures and strike-overs, errors in English, and 
changes in wording and meaning. 

These tests have the advantage of ease of administration, good 
face validity from the standpoint of examinees, and good indication 
of practical validity in studies that have been reported. There is à 
disadvantage in the subjective nature of scoring, but studies indi- 
cate that the tests can be scored with acceptable consistency by Ре! 
sons with a little training. 

Test for Sienographic Skill. One form; Time: non-timed; Admin-: 
10 to 20 min.; Edward N, Hay; Aptitude Test Service. 

This test is designed to measure the ability of the examinee tO 
take dictation and immediately read back aloud from shorthand 
notes the material dictated, In reality, it is therefore a test of short- 
hand skill rather than stenographic skill. In this respect it is similat 
to the SRA Dictations Skills Tests. Individual administration is 7€ 
quired. The test consists of a warm-up letter and twelve letters 0 
three levels of difficulty which may be read at 40, 60, 80, 100, or 120 
words per minute. The warm-up letter is read at a progressively 
increasing rate of speed to give an indication of the speed at whic 
the first letter sould be dicteted. This avoids the waste of time ” 
starting too far above or below the examinee's level of ability- 
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ar to be in the ease with which it may 
th a limited amount of practice, the 
material by the number of syllables 
per one hundred words, and the short time required for administra- 
tion. Lack of data on reliability and validity in the manual may be 
construed as a disadvantage, and the test does not give a measure 
of actual transcription ability. In situations where simplicity and 
brevity are important in measuring shorthand skill, this test merits 
consideration for experimental tryout. 

SRA Typing Skills. Two forms; Time: 10 min.; Admin.: 15 min.; 
M. W. Richardson and Ruth H. Pederson; Science Research As- 


Sociates, 5 
In addition to separate sco 


for determining an examinee’s о 
Separate *careless-but-fast" typists from those whọ are slow-but- | 


accurate.” This test has the advantages of ease of administration 
and scoring and а short time limit. In some cases the short time 
limit may also be construed as а disadvantage by providing a rela- 
tively limited work sample and hence having somewhat lower 
reliability than a longer test. у Я 
D. А. T. Language Usage Test. Two forms; Time: 85 min.; Ad- 
min.: 45 min.; G. K. Bennett, H. G. Seashore, and A. G. Wesman; 
Psychological Corporation. — . 
This is a two-part test measuring com 


design i iveness ій Secr 
ed to predict effectivene у с 
correctness a expression is essential. The first part is a short spelling 


test with a ten-minute time limit. Part two, called Sentences, requires 
the examinee to locate errors in grammar, punctuation, and so forth, 
in a series of sentences. For secretarial jobs requiring sen in 
the skills measured, this is ап ех lent supplement to tests of short- 


hand and typing ability. À 
It is dT ад and constructed, and Шош а timed 
test, it тау b sidered more оба power than a speed test since 
3 ay Бе сол Jl or most of the items 


? ] attempt а 
most examinees of high-school leve Г 3 
Ева {неше Вие I length may be construed as a disadvan: 


S <cellence in correctness of 

tage in ituati But where ex 

some situations. й 

expression is required, time may not be nada a serious ы 

—and in thi se, length of the test makes for its ехселеп 
in this case, р е 


reliability. E e ib 
Purdue Test for Electricians. Two forms; Time: 50 mi 


Advantages of the test appe 
be administered and scored wi 
control of difficulty of dictated 


res for speed and accuracy, а method 
*accuracy-ratio is provided to 


апа of correct English. It is 
etarial and other jobs where 


cel 


n.; Admin.: 
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55 min; С. W. Caldwell H. В. Coppert, Н. С. McComb, and 
W. B. Hill; Science Research Associates. 

This test is designed to measure technical knowledge of electricity 
and electrical operations regarded by the authors as basic for a plant 
electrician. It consists of sixty-five items concerning both practice 
and theory. As a measure of job information it is essentially a 
trade test. Е 

It has the advantages of easy administration and simple and rapid 
scoring. As with all trade tests, it is desirable to validate this test 
locally to ensure its value in the specific situation to which it is to 
be applied. 

Purdue Test for Machinists and Machine Operators. One form; 
Time: 50 min.; Admin.: 55 min.; Н. F. Owen, C. C. Stevason, Н. С. 
McComb, and С. D. Hume; manual by J. Tiffin; Science Research 
Associates, 

This is a job-information test designed to measure knowledge of 
machine-shop operations and practice. In addition to a total score, 
five subscores are obtained for lathe, planer and shaper, milling 
machine, grinder, and general bench-work operations. 

This test has the advantages of face validity, ease of administra- 
tion and scoring, and good reliability. It should be validated in the 
situation in which its use is considered since this test, as with the 
Electricians Test, was developed primarily for use by vocational 
teachers in public-school systems. It may therefore seem overly 
academic to some “old-timers,” but should have value in selecting 
apprentices and other applicants claiming vocational training ОГ 
skill in machine-shop work. 

Purdue Blueprint Reading Test. One form; Time: 30 min.; Ad- 
min.: 35 min; Н. F, Owen апа J. N. Arnold; manual by J. Tiffin; 
Science Research Associates, 

This is another of the Purdue Vocational Tests designed to mea- 
sure job information, It consists of seventy-nine problems coverin£ 
ability to relate various views of drawings, identify standard sym- 
bols used iu blueprints, and understand technical words and phrases 

„used in drawings. It is not a trade test in the usual sense since it 1$ 
not related to a specific Occupation. It has proved useful an 
evaluating blueprint-reading ability of prospective trainees and in 
transferring employees to jobs in which this skill is required. 

Minnecota Engineering Analogies Test. Alternate forms; Time: 
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на, Admin.: about 50 min.; M. D. Dunnette; Psychological 
Orporation. 

This test, frequently referred to by its initials, MEAT, is the 
result of an effort to combine features of an abstract reasoning 
pest with those of a comprehensive engineering achievement test. 
It is an attempt to build an engineering ability test which will 
identify accurately high level engineering ability and which will 
be acceptable to the engineers who take it. Preliminary research 


suggests that this effort has met with substantial success. 
The test consists of problems of the four-alternative multiple 


choice variety in analogy form. In order to answer any one of 
г must know not only the 


the. problems correctly, ап enginee 
Subject matter; he must also be able to perceive and identify the 
ts have known for a long 


appropriate relationships. Psychologis 
time that this ability to perceive relationships .is related in a 


Subtle way to general intelligence and abstract reasoning ability. 
It is likely that MEAT is an effective measure not only of what 
the engineer knows but also of how well he can use the facts 
in his possession. It also helps provide answers to two important 


questions: How do engineers performing different functions differ 
among themselves? Which differences are most important in deter- 
mining success or failure on the job? 


Chief advantages of the test appear to lic І уса 
ful construction and standardization, {nd its extensive validation 


9n college and graduate students' at different levels, and on engi- 
neers engaged in a variety of different engineering tasks in a num- 


ber of industrial concerns. MEAT differentiates sharply among 
t different levels and also provides 


college and graduate students à Я к P B 
Clear differences among engineers performing duties requiring dif- 
ferential levels of engineering knowledge and perceptual ability. 
An example of the latter is found in the marked differences in 

ћ engineers, development 


Scores on the test made by pure 1650507 MINE 
engineers, sales and technical service engineers, and engineers 
> 


engaged in administrative work. The test has excellent reliability, 
and reports of validity studies indicate unusually high validity. 
en combined with а measure of interests such as the Strong, 


MEAT shows unusual promise as а device for selection and dif- 
ferential placement of n rs as well as a tool for developing 


ew enginee 3 
more effective placemen' ers in the present work force. 


o lie in its unusually care- 


t of engine 
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Types of Teste: IT 


EN FOR TESTS available for stenographers and typists, thy 
number of generally available tests published as measures of pro 
ficiency or as trade tests is limited.! This is probably due n Е 
number of factors, First, proficiency standards vary from indus ы 
to industry, and even within the same industry, from locality а 
locality. A second problem is the difference in trade terms used A 
various parts of the country. For example, if the answer to a qu 
tion is “kerosene,” in many places the response is more apt to 


1 The Purdue Те 
described in Cha, 


Business Entrance Tests, 
bookkeeping, machine calc 
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coal oil.” In studies by the USES in developing trade tests,” а 
pro about the type of asphalt used on flat roofs was answered 
orrectly west of the Mississippi but more and more incorrectly 
farther east. 
Another problem arises from the fact that changes in materials 
and processes over time cause some tests to become outdated unless 
re-checks of their validity are made every few years. Perhaps a final 
reason for lack of availability of published trade tests may be found 
in the confidence many employment interviewers have in their own 
ability to spot trade bluffers. If this is actually the case, it is un- 
fortunate, Experience has indicated that no interviewer has suf- 
ficient trade knowledge to classify a large variety of skilled workers 
correctly on the basis of interview alone2-unless he has standardized 


trade questions at hand to aid him? 

Developing proficiency or trade tests. Trade tests can be 
developed by the personnel manager for use in his own organization. 
Although care must be taken in preparation and validation, the 
Problem is less difficult than development and validation of aptitude 
tests. The assumption is made here that trade tests to be devised 
will consist of a series of “key” questions, for either oral or written 
administration, which will differentiate truly experienced and skilled 
Workers from those less experienced, and from “trade bluffers.” 


Basic steps in developing а trade test are: 

o 
Selecting criterion groups У 
Preliminary development of questions 
Pre-testing and revising questions 
Final selection of questions 


ње о = 


ed a large number of trade tests for a variety of 
lable for use only by interviewers of Public Fm- 
ents can be made to have applicants claiming 
е Employment Service. Testing time is usually 
short fifteen- to twenty-item oral trade tests. 
de tests is given in 


developing tra 
1 Counseling. Techniques 


amet 

2 The USES has develop 

pied trades, Although avail 

ment Services, arrangem 

end trade skills tested by th 

и to eight minutes, using "оде in 

aile ао SES metho : 

description of О TTL. Shartle, Occupational 


үш Н. Stead and Carr 194 
w York: American Book Company; ification of recruits by skilled inter- 


8A д in the classi! 

i good example is found in the isf hey led 

e Bp r Its were 5 actory they led to de- 
ers in the First World War. Res de skill made in an interview 


vi У i f tra 
elopment of objective trade tests; Claims о b. It was 


Eois i actual performance on the јо 
ven Њу tale о Е Бу ho professed trade ability in an inter- 


ound, on t of the men У 

view, T узен aaa proyed to be experts, tyenty four, p 

journeymen, and forty per cent apprenticeso Thirty per cer* had absolutely no 
б ‚ 

experience in the trade at all! 
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5. Setting critical scores 
6. Cross-validating the test. 


A criterion grouping frequently used for applicants in the skilled 
trades involves the ordinary trade classification of novice, appren- 
tice, journeyman, and expert. The USES uses a three-way grouping 
in its studies: Experts (includes journeymen), apprentices and 
helpers, and related workers, This USES classification is considered 
sufficiently fine for most situations. In selecting “experts” for the 
basic criterion group, foremen or supervisors should be asked to 
certify that all workers so classified are thoroughly experienced and 
highly skilled in their trades. 

In developing merchandise knowledge tests it has been found 


useful to classify salespersons as experienced, less-experienced, and 
related. Experienced workers are those with one or more years in 
the department for which the test is being prepared, unless a person 
сап become "experienced" in less time. Less-experienced sales- 
Persons are those in the same department with less than Ње mini- 
mum requirement for the “experienced” criterion group. Related 
salespersons are those in other departments who are considered 
experienced in their own line but who have not had experience in 
the particular sales department being considered. 

| Preliminary development of questions begins with direct observa- 
tion of the job ang talking with workers and foremen. The aim of 
this observation and discussion is to discover information concern- 


у A ing of these "question types” 15 
given as а guide for “what to look for” in devising trade test 
questions: 4 


1. Definition. For example, “What is a shore?” (carpenter) 


of question cate ories, with many illustrative ачез- 
tions for each, see William Н. Stead and Caron i Shartle, Оссиранопа 


Counseling’ Techniques (New York; American Book Company, 1940), РР: 
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9. Limitation. Look for limitation or modification of materials, tools, 
Or machines. Think in terms of heaviest, largest, highest, longest, most, 
least, or best. “What is the smallest number of cuts necessary to mill a 
six-sided nut?" (machinist) 

3. Use. “What tool (machine, material, etc.) do you изе... р 

4. Procedure. Questions requiring specific knowledge to answer *What 
“What do you do to the outside of a 


do you до... ?” For example, 
manhole?" (bricklayer). 
1 5. Location. "Where do you use radial or round-face brickP" (brick- 
ayer). 
machines, processes. "What is 


6. Names — of tools, materials, parts, 


a dutchman?” (painter). 
7. Purpose. The word why characterizes this type of question. “Why 

о you use a follower?” (pile-driver operator). PD 

8. Numbers. “Нох? many (much, often, far, etc.) ... ?" 

Question wording should be simple and clear, and in the 
language of the worker. Questions should cover as wide a range of 
job activities as possible. They should be desigriéa to bring out 
fundamental aspects of the job. Answers should be specific— 
questions should be phrased so that a short, definite answer is 
called for, One- or two-word answers, а number, or a name are 

best and provide for quick and positive scoring. A 
Pre-testing and revising questions begins with submitting them 
for critical review and comment to several thoroughly experienced 
Workers and foremen. Factors to watch for in this review are: is 
finite? is there more than one cor- 


the questio bi or inde 
n ambiguous : 
rect answer for it? is there a better way to word the question? are 


there inconsistencies in the answers given by {шеген «кре 
the question specifically related to the job so that, in general, only 
experienced persons will be able to answer the question correctly? 
All questions should then be considered one at a time in the light 
ОЁ suggestions and criticisms obtained from the experts, and E 
worded or eliminated where necessary. Questions и d 
this preliminary analysis are now ready for ya bs е EOM 
validation study in which final selection of im Me ales E у 
Final selection of questions is based on resu ts of a ex * e К 
the test to the previously established criterion uer : d 
be given orally or may реа TE а UN Which- 
is that it can be given to more than one person ET e ot ая 
ever method is chosen, testing procedures BUM i th ctual 
They should be the same as those to be used later in the a 


employment or training situation. 
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In scoring the test in this preliminary validation of items, it may 
be necessary to add alternative answers to some questions or other- 
wise modify the answers originally regarded as correct. When 
Scoring has been completed, each question must be considered 
individually to determine how well it separates the criterion groups. 
This is done most quickly and easily by setting up a table to show 
the per cent of correct answers given to each item by each criterion 
group. In general, items may be considered useful in which the 
experienced or "expert" group has the largest percentage of correct 
answers, with decreasing percentages of correctness for groups at 
decreasing levels of experience or skill An example of typical 


results for a sample of ten items from the Minnesota studies is given 
in Table 13.1. i 


TABLE 13.1 


EXAMPLES OF TEST RESULTS FOR INDIVIDUAL ITEMS 
USED IN PRELIMINARY VALIDATION OF A 
MERCHANDISE KNOWLEDGE TEST 


GROUP D 
GROUP B GROUP C New Hires 
Xm GROUP A T obs Related In Unrelated 
umber Experienced | Experienced Departments | Departments 
БЕСЫ cis | ee 
1 100 67 
50 28 
ш 17 0 6 
| 58 25 25 
Omit 4 0 8 10 6 Omit 
: 93 100 22 
Omit 6 47 50 15 63 Omit 
1 100 58 55 88 
S 67 7 0 3 
io 67 33 10 . 22 
80 42 20 16 


From Josephine $. Welch and C. Har Build а dise 
крп . old Stone, How to Build a Merchan 
8 EE е Ш of Minnesota, IRC Research and Technical Report 
Moree d 1 ш. C. Brown Company, 1951), page 6. Reprinted by Ре“ 
mission of the Industrial Relations Center, University of Minnesota. 


Inspection of Table 13.1 indicates at once that items 4 and 6 are 
useless. They must be eliminated from the final test. Item 1 shows 
best differentiation at all four levels of experience. Good differentia- 
tion is also giver. by item 10. „Items 5 and 7 are examples of ques 


-dot along the horizontal scale in 
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tions which give good separation between some groups, but are 
less satisfactory in over-all differentiation. Questions of this type 
often prove valuable in the total test picture since they tend to 


compensate somewhat for each other's deficiencies. 
Setting critical scores is the final step іп preparing the test for 


cross-validation and for use in the employment situation. Test papers 


should be rescored for the “best” questions selected for inclusion in 
the test. Normally, twenty to thirty questions will be found an 
adequate number for this type of test if each shows relatively con- 
sistent differentiation between criterion groups. After rescoring on 
the selected items, separate distributions of test scores are plotted 
graphically for each criterion group. An example of plotting distri- 
butions on this type and setting critical scores is shown in Figure 
18.1, Each dot on the chart represents one person. Position of the 
“indicates the person’s score on the 
test. Critical scores are set by drawing vertical-Hues on the chart 


at the point where the largest number of persons will be placed in 
. Lines should be drawn to separate 


their proper criterion group 

the experts from the Jess-experienced group with the least over- 

lapping, and between the Jess-experienced and “related” groups to 

give the best separation. The simplest method of doing this is by 
dure is the method 


trial-and-error inspection. A more exact proce 
of maximum differentiation described on pages 292-294. 


Cross-validation is strongly recommended for trade and merchan- 
dise knowledge tests developed. in the manner described. Tests 
tentatively may be considered valid if there is relatively little over- 


lapping of total scores among criterion groups and when original 
alee desirable, however, to determine if 


criteri large. It is 
ЕЕ ibo initial criterion groups rather than real 
differences may be the cause of differentiation observed. 

The test should be tried out оп additional groups based on the 
Same criteria. If the test “holds up" in this second trial it may be 
assumed to be sufficiently valid for use in the employment situation. 
It is to be expected that results from о not be as 
clearcut as in the initial study. However, ї a fairy м. 
degree of separation is achieved among criterion groups, the test 
may be considered valid. 

Vocational interest t€ 
ficiency, another factor pres" 


In addition to aptitudes and pro- 


515. 
be important-n the continuance 


med to 
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Little Information 


Experienced 
(№15) 
Less 
Experieuced 
(N=12) ә 
О 
Related ер 
Salespersons 
(N=20) .... 
• 
oe 
New Hires n 
(N=39) К 
+ 
5 
соса 0 5 "o ds a 39 QN 


Figure 13.1. Distribution of scores on 38-Нет Drapery Merchandise Knowledge 
Test. (Samples from three department stores. N — 86) Figures below arrow 
5 ndicate median scores. Vertical lines indicate recommended critical scores. 


of workers in a given line of endeavor is their basic interest in the | 
occupational field in which they are engaged.. Numerous studies | 
have shewn that. successful workers in an occupation, particularly 
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in the professions, have certain similarities of interests (а character- 
istic set of likes and dislikes) which can be measured and which 


differentiate them from other occupational groupings.* 
The basic assumption underlying measurement of vocational 


interests has been expressed by Strong as follows: ° 
“It is assumed that, if a man likes to do the things which men 


like who are successful in a given occupation and dislikes to do 
the things which these same men dislike to do, he will feel at home 
in that occupational environment. Seemingly, also, he should be 
more effective there than somewhere else because he would be 


engaged, in the main, in the work he likes.” - 

The majority of inventories of vozational interests have been 
developed for use in the counseling and guidance of students. They 
have had their widest use in high schools and colleges. Manuals of 
a number of published tests suggest their usefulness in selection and 
placement. Unfortunately, however, validity data to support such 
claims are lacking for most measures of interest. For this reason, 
the prospective user of an interest test must be careful to inquire 
into the research basis of the test being considered. He is entitled 
to know the counseling values of the test being considered, and he is 


entitled to know what values, if any, it has shown in employment 


situations. 

Research such as that of Strong'esuggests that measures of 
interest are more useful in predicting job stability, or “stick-to-it- 
iveness” on a job, than in predicting levels of success. Interest ap- 
parently determines “the direction of effort” and ability “the level 

however, that the Strong Test 


of achievement”. There is evidence, = pes 
predicts success in certain types of saleswork such as selling life 


: á f research on measured interests see: Harold 
йы Dee oe. ed Job Orientation: А Ten-Year Review, 
Applied p: halo ‘Monograph of the American Association of Applied Psy- 
LE deg, AE California: Stanford University Press, 1944); Edward 
K. Strong Jr Vocational Interests of Men and Women ( Stanford; California: 
Stanford University Press, 1943); and er gU ото arae Vocational 
М 5 Bros., 1949), рр. . 

е, (New и | pop eem, for Vocational Interest Blank for Men (Stan- 
p qan нов ed University Brees, 1951], p. I. Reprinted dn the 
пат f the author and of the publishers, Stanford University Press. 
СР 1951 by the Board of Trustees of Leland Stanford Junior University. 

7 Edward К. Strong, Jt Vocational Intergsts of Men апа. Women, "pp. 384— 


388. 
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insurance, casualty insurance, real estate, business machines, and 
vacuum cleaners. 

Measures of interest probably are of greatest value to the 
personnel manager in differential placement of applicants and in 
transfer of employees from one type of job to another. Used for 
these purposes, they provide a valuable supplement to information 
on experience background. 

Since interest inventories are susceptible to "faking" in varying 
degrees, special care should be used in their administration. ЈЕ 
should be emphasized to the applicant that results of the test are to 
be used to find the position in the organization in which he is most 
likely to be satisfied, and not ctrictly as a selective device. It should 
be pointed out ta him that it is in his best interests in the long 
run to answer all questions in a straightforward and honest manner. 
He should be cautioned not to view his answers in relation to any 
particular job he might think the test will be scored for, since the 
results apply to a wide variety of jobs. ў 

From the wide variety of interest measures available, two "inven- 
tories" and one "test" are described below. They have been selected 
because of superiority of their standardization and the fact that they 
have proved valuable in a number of employment situations. Since 
interest inventories are not measures of aptitude or ability as such 
(except perhaps in the field of sales), they should always be sup- 
plemented by aptitude and ability tests, or other information indica- 
tive of probable job success. 

Vocational Interest Blank for Men. Revised. One form; Time: 
untimed; Admin.: approx, 40 to 60 min.; E. K. Strong, Jr.; Stanford 
University Press 

This inventory provides ratings comparing the vocational inter- 
ests of an individual with those of successful men in 44 occupations. 
Scores are also given for masculinity-femininity, occupational level 
(an indicator of level of aspiration), and interest-maturity. Inter- 
est ratings are usually reported in terms of letter grades, A, В+, B, 
B—; C+, and C. That the Interest Blank clearly differentiates the 


8 For an interesting report of use of interest tests in a case involving transfer 


of an employee to a different type of work from that in which he was mos 
experienced, see Donald G. Paterson, “Vocational Interest Inventories in Selec- 
tion," Occupations, XXV, No. 8 (1946), 152-153, 


« == E — 
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majority of workers engaged in a particular occupation may be seen 
from the fact that approximately eighty-two per cent of successful 
men or women in an occupation receive scores of А or В+, fourteen 
per cent attain scores of B or B—, and only three to four per cent 
score C+ or C. 

Occupational keys are arranged in groups on the profile report 
form for the test. Occupations with inter-correlations of .60 or more 
with other members of a group are classified in the same general 
interest group. Seven groups contain three or more occupations 
and four contain only a single occupation since correlations with 
other scales are low. The Strong interest groups are listed below 
with single-occupations in a group designated by an asterisk: 

i V Social Service IX Sales 
eVI Musician X Verbal-Linguistic 
*yII C. P. A. °ХГ Pres. Mfg. Concern 


I Biological Sciences 
_ II Physical Sciences 


*III Production + 
Малак ар VIII Office ог 
IV Skilled Trades Business Detail 

Extensive research has demonstrated the soundness of basing 
judgments of individuals’ interests on the interpretative significance 
of relationships among keys? Asa result, experienced counselors 
and personnel men place more reliance on an А ог В+ score on an 
Occupational key when it is "supported" by ratings of B or higher on 
other keys in the same general interest group. Similarly, less 
emphasis is placed on a single high score when кш on other keys 
in th neral interest group are В— or below. 

ЧЫЗ o the Interest Blank is scored may 


Individual occupations for which the Int 
be seen on the profile report form in Figure 18.2. The profile is 


graphed as a regular individual report. However, the profile repre- 
sents the median profile of 386 personnel and industrial relations 
executives. Persons holding positions in manpower management 
Berman, John G. Darley, and Donald С. 
University of Minnesota, Bull. Empl. 
Clinical Aspects and. Interpreta- 


Blank (New York: Psychological Corpora- 
lio Vocational Interests of Men and 


9 In this connecti 
Paterson, Vocational 
Stab. Res. Inst., No. 5, 1 
tion of the Strong Vocational Interest 
ton, 1941); and Edward 


Women. 


AGENCY OR SCHOOL 
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may.wish to compare their own interest profiles with this median 
profile.19 

Among the chief advantages of the Strong Blank are its demon- 
Strated validity for prediction of success in various sales occupa- 
tions, the fact that long-range studies of up to twenty years indicate 
that the type of interest measured is highly stable, and the fact 
that it was standardized on successful persons in specific occupa- 


the most intensive research of any measure of interest. By the end 
of 1954 more than 800 articles and books had been written about the 
Strong Test. Disadvantages may be argued in connection with its 
difficulty of scoring, although, scoring services ure now available 
which make this less of a problem than formerly.1? 

As with all measures of interest now available, the Interest Blank 
is subject to “fakin.” to a certain extent, but apparently to a some- 
what lesser degree than other inventories with more transparent 
items. It is most effective for semi-professional, technical, and pro- 
fessional jobs, but is not considered suitable for general use in the 
skilled trades or for unskilled and semi-skilled jobs. In this con- 


tors, training directors, and empl 
tion of employme; 


‚18 For a preliminary report of Clas work, see Kenneth E. Clark, “A 


Шей Trades Level,” 1 of Applied 
с (1949), 291-303; Kenneth E. Clark and Helen 
· Gee, “Selecting Items for Interest » iet 
Psychology, XXXVIII, No. 1, (1954), 12 1870Y Keys" Journal of App 
ment of Interest Patterns, Department of” Psychol University of Min- 
nesota, 1953, Annual Report to the Office of EI Kiha CODES of the 
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Kuder Preference Record—Vocational. Three editions—total of 7 
forms; Time: untimed; Admin.: approx. 40 min. for standard form, 
approx. 30 min. for industrial form; G. F. Kuder; Science Research 
Associates. 

This questionnaire is designed to measure interests in ten broad 
job fields; mechanical, computational, scientific, persuasive, artistic, 
literary, musical, social service, clerical, and outdoor. In addition, a 
"verification" score can be obtained to indicate if the examinee has 
followed directions and answered questions carefully rather than 
carelessly. The shorter industrial version (Form B1) contains fewer 
items than the standard inventory and does not have keys for "out- 


door" or "verification." 5 

Results are graphed on а profile chart in terms of percentile scores 

based on samples of similar educational or age level and in terms of 

Sex. Lists of occupations presumably related to inventory categories 
ven in the manual to aid in inter- 


(mechanical, clerical, etc.) are gi 
Illustrative 


Preting results for counseling. Ог placement purposes. 
for a variety of occupations. Un- 


Profiles are also presented 

fortunately, however, many of the profiles are based on relatively 

small samples and occupational groups are described primarily in 

terms of job titles. Descriptive data such as age, years of experience, 

degrees of success, and nature of industry of persons comprising 
mative profiles more use- 


ne occupational samples would ae г 13.3 5ћ illustrati 
‚ ful to thi ati onnel man. Figure 15.3 shows an шиз'тачуе 
e operating pers vided by the publisher. 


Profile for personnel directors pro Jine 
Primary advantages of the Preference Record lie in its ease of 
administration, relatively simple scoring, and economy of Costs Dis- 
advantages seem to be in the “transparency of many of the items 
in the test making it possible for an applicant to achieve a score in 
the desired direction, and the fact that occupational norms are 
limited, Used with proper precautions, it may have values for dif- 
ferential placement and transfer of employees. Experiments should 
be conducted within the organization planning use of this question- 
naire, however, in order to develop occupational indices appropriate 


Ses d 
to specific jobs for which it may be used. 6 Р 
Michigon Vocabulary Profile Test. Two forms; Time: untimed; 
Admin.: 50 to 60 min.; E. B. Green; World Book Company. 
latter publication can be obtained юп едис from the aufnor or from the 
Office of Naval Research, Washington, D 
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e 188) Kuder Preference Record Profile Sheet showing median percentiles 
ан directo. on the nine scales of Form ВІ. The solid line across 
e is the 50th percentile. The dotted lines are the 75th and 25th 


percentiles respectively. Courtesy of G. Frederic Kuder. 

This is a test rather than an inventory such as the Strong or Kuder- 
It measures vocabulary knowledge in eight relatively independent 
fields: Human relations, commerce, government, physical science; 
biological sciences, mathematics, fine arts, and sports. Inclusion 0 
this test under measures of interest is based on the assumption tha 
real interest in a field will be reflected in greater knowledge of ma 
vocabulary of that field. This association has been indicated in 4 
numberof studies, . 


Chief advantages of the test seem tg lie in its careful constructio? 
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and standardization, its ease of scoring, and the fact that it combines 
measures of interest and vocabulary achievement in one test. Dis- 
advantages may be found in limited normative and validity data 
available for specific occupational groups. For higher level jobs 
requiring specialized vocabulary skills, however, this test merits 
consideration for tryout. Some evidence for its validity has been 
presented in a study of more and less successful executives by 
"Thompson !* and in studies of differential aptitudes and interests 
of newspapermen by Stone.'* Examples of the type of profile 
obtained with this test are given from Stone's study in Figure 13.4. 
Implications for use of this test in differential placement are illus- 
trated by these profiles. с 

Tests of personality. The importance of personality factors in 
job success is generally recognized. Every personnel man knows of 
many failures due to deficiencies in personality. Most of these 
failures are due not to lack of ability, but rather to inadequacies of 
the person in his relationships with other people, in his attitudes 
toward his work and society, in his motivations, and in his attitude 
toward himself. On the positive side are those happy choices the 
made of people who are said by others to 


personnel manager has 7 
for their jobs. 


have "the ideal personality" . 
The problems caused by maladjusted employees, the desire of the 
quality of the work force, and his 


personnel to improve the 
iq r f personality in job success, all lend 


recognition of the importance 0 У : 
: Е find somc ready-made device to solve the 


emphasis to the desire to у Шу in Ып 
Problems caused by errors in assessing personality in hiring. Un- 
fortunately, there is no easy answer toithe problem. Substan 
advances Һауе been made in recent years in development of tests to 
aid in clinical diagnosis of personality deviations. But progress in 
development of personality tests for use in selection is still far Ђе- 

P ent.1° Because of this, the manpower 


hi i measurem 
pru beware of any personnel consultant or test 


manager will be wise to 
utives by Psychological Tests," Educa- 


MC, E, Thompson, “Selecting Execut ПР 1947, 773-778. > 
j al Measurement, УП, , S с 
oo el et Чыршы тен 
5 je, АП , No. 2 535 NA I s 
Paperen,” Joumalim OU Elis, "The Validity а 
Psychological Bulletin хш (048), 85.6 Алек, ied ee 
onrad, "The Validity of Pe inventories m H. Whyte, Jr, "The Falla- 
logical Bulletin, XLV (1948), B ud dar зора. 7 
cies of "Personality" Testing," Fortune; ја 5 Ue А 
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Percentile 
Division 31 50 69 


Human Relations 
Commerce 
Government 
Physical Sctence 
Biological Science 
Mathematics 

Fine Arts 

Sports 


Percentile 


Division 2 " 16 31 50 69 


Human Relations 
Commerre 
Government 
Physical Scienc 
Biological Science 
Mathematics 

Fine Arts 

Sports 


Standard Score |37 


Reporter (Male) with Superior Sports Vocabulary. 


Figure 13.4, Illustrative Individual Profiles on Michigan Vocabulary Test. 
Reprinted by permission of Journalism Quarterly. 


80 45 50 55 


salesman who makes broad claims for his techniques of personality 
measurement, unless such а person will permit his data to be " 
jected to serious study and independent test by competent psy 
chologists. . а 
The majority of measures of personality currently published an 
available to personnel managers are of the questionnaire ог inv 
tory type. These inventories typically consist of a series of quest odd 
directly concerned with personality, either in its behavioral 9 
mental aspects, Examples of common questions are: 
Do you daydream frequently? 
9 you give money to beggars? 
Do you often feel just miserable? 
Have you ever felt uncomfortable in a social situation? 
Do you ever have to fight against bashfulness? а 
Do you object when а person puskes ahead of you 12 
waiting line? 
In describing himself on such 


an inventory, the employment 4 
plicant.can be expected to give 


answers that will place him in 
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best light in relation to the job for which he is applying. It is 
probable that he may falsify his answers if it appears desirable. For 
example, the applicant for a sales job can hardly be expected to 
given an answer of “no” to the question "Do you like to meet 
people?" Similarly, how many applicants for any type of job will 
consider it to their advantage to admit that they have been worried 
about cats or have frequently had to fight shyness? 

Burtt cites а good example of the type of falsification that fre- 
quently makes personality tests of limited or even negative value in 


selection. He says: 

^ 
as desirable to secure salesmen 
who had some colitact with. socially questionable things and 
could meet the prospects on'almost any level. Consequently, 
an information test was devised that included items about 


poker, crap-shooting, chorus girls, and the like, for-the purpose 


of finding out whether the prospective salesmen actually were 


familiar with such matters. Тће intention was to hire those who 
did show this familiarity. However, а group of applicants who 
took the test evidently suspected that e ius were d 
be interpreted in just the opposite fashion; hence practically 

R ) ifference between a "full house" 


no one in the group knew the d ice bet E 
land а “Ноев” 85 were acquainted with "Little Joe." The test 


completely misfired.!* 


' In this particular case it w 


Tests of personality have proved helpful in clinical and counsel- 
ing situations. But it must be recognized that the attitude of a 
Everson going to à psychological clinic for help may be expected to 
be similar to his attitude in consulting а physician—where he 
tion. This same attitude 


describes his symptoms without reserva ты 
can hardly be expected in the employment situation. Demonstra- 


tion of the usefulness of a personality test in a clinical situation can- 
not be accepted as a guarantee that the same test will be equally 


valuabl employment selection. ; 
Жр Nd RAE personality measurement by tests ог іпуеп- 


i i uses at present seem to lie in 

tories in personnel selection? Primary у 
К out applicants most likely to be problem cases ү: Н 
makers, and assisting present employees to make more епес ive ad- 
D е evidence to suggest that the Guilford- 


justments. There is som 

ETT i Psychology (New York: 
inciples of Employment zy 

зз Е р рас 119-123. Reprinted by permission cf Harper 

& Brothers. О 
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Martin Personnel Inventory may aid in the former, and that the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory is helpful in the latter 
case. 

In predicting success on the job, the Jurgenson Classification 
Inventory may have more promise than the “yes-and-no” type of 
inventory. It is recommended that the use of this or any other 
personality test be restricted to those situations for which com- 
petently trained psychologists are available to aid in validation of 
tests and interpretation of scores. The three personality measures 
referred to above are described briefly below. 

The .Guilford-Martin Personnel Inventory. One form; Time: un- 
timed; Admin.: 80 min.; J. P. Guilford and H, С. Martin; Sheridan 
Supply Co. | 

This test is designed to aid in preventing the hiring of trouble- 
‘makers and to. spot those already employed before they cause 
trouble. It provides three scores: objectivity, agreeableness, and со- 
operativeness. These are aimed at measuring "paranoid" tendencies, 
Which in excessive amount seem to underlie many difficulties 1n 
personal relationships. Its main advantages seem to be its careful 
construction and standardization, adequate reliability, and evidence 
that it can improve the interviewer's batting average in spotting гр“ 
plicants who are likely to become discontented as well as seriously 
discontented present employees. х 

It has the disadvantage ot all such inventories in that more intelli- 
gent applicants are likely to be ‘shrewd enough to give the correct 
or “socially acceptable” answers, even though they may actually 
have the basic Personality of the troublemaker as defined in this 
test. The limited amount of validity data published to date may be 
considered a disadvantage. 

The question has been raised in connection with this and отет 
screening inventories as to whether or not it is actually to manage" 
ments advantage to locate and eliminate the majority of ma” 
contents. The answer to this can be provided only by correlating the 
scores on the inventory with a criterion of over-all job effectiveness: 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. Two forms—in A 
vidual and group; Time: untimed; Admin.: 30-90 min. individual, 
40-90 min. group; S. R. Hathaway and J. C. McKinley; Psychologie 
Corporation. Ё 


This test is designed to aic in diagnosing personality deviations 
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and thus assist the clinician or counselor in evaluating the nature 
and extent of personality problems. It provides ten diagnostic 
scores: hypochondriasis, depression, hysteria, psychopathic deviate, 
masculinity-feminity, paranoia, psychasthenia, schizophrenia, hypo- 
mania, and social introversion. Four other scores are obtained to 
determine if the examinee understood the questions, frankness with 
which he answered, and general validity of obtained scores. 

The “MMPI” has the advantages of excellent construction and 
standardization, ease of administration, a method of checking the 
frankness of examinee’s responses, and an extensive number of 
published studies concerning its validity and interpretation. Dis- 
advantages may be argued because of administration time for some 
persons. Hand scoring is slow, and—as with other diagnostic per- 
sonality tests—it must be interpreted by a trained psychologist. 

Jurgenson Classification Inventory. One form; Time: untimed; 
Admin.: 20-40 min.; Clifford E. Jurgenson; the Author, 4741 Elliot 
Avenue, South, Minneapolis 7, Minnesota. : 

This test was designed specifically for use in employment selec- 
tion. It is unusual in several other respects. It uses the "forced- 


choice" technique instead of "yes" and "no" answers. From among 
three descriptive phrases) the examinee 


seventy-two triads (sets of хат 
must select phrases in each that are most and least descriptive of 
himself. There are also thirty-six paired items on which a preference 
must be shown, indicating whether it is strong or weak. The follow- 
ing areas of an individual's adjustment are sampled: kinds of persons 

n which he would most pre- 


he find t and least irritating, ways i 
fer Mi fiat мег to be thought of by others, personal likes and 


dislikes, preferred activities Or modes of behavior; and kinds of 


persons he dislikes. 
Unlike most personality test 


© : t use ог 
personality traits, and does not Ч" i i 
Nor does А claim general validity. No scoring keys or normative 


it out on criterion groups, 

б . The test user must try 1 } | 
coe 19 Аг: te ng key based on Нет analysis against the 
E xd pu then try out the scoring key on other criterion groups 
for ае validation. ‘The author contends—and properly so—that 


specific validity is the prime consideration in the employment 


situation. 
i 1 simple and str 
Provided with the test are 1р. 2 


it does not purport to measure 
suggest trait names in scoring. 


aightforward directions 
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and work-sheet layouts for doing various kinds of item analyses, 
and statistical tables for various levels of confidence. General valid- 
ation procedures are clearly discussed. 

Chief advantages appear to lie in good face validity, careful con- 
struction and standardization of a type making it less susceptible to 
faking than the usual personality inventory, its specific design for 
industrial use, its avoidance of trait names, and the fact that it 
forces the test user to validate it in the specific situation in мыс 
it is to be used. Limited published validity data may be considere 
a disadvantage. Those data which are available indicate excep- 
tionally high validity, particularly in the selection of sales person- 
nel _ ; 

Miscelleneous Tests. A number of tests are available to ш 
manpower manager which do not fit neatly into the и 
tests in the preceding sections. Among these are single tests О: 
Which claims are made by the publishers in connection with Vi. 
for selection and/or training. Safety and supervisory tests des 
below are examples. Test batteries represent another type of tes 
(or combination of tests), which, because of their composite nature, 
do not fit a Strictly functional classification. Two examples of cur- 
rently available test batteries are given for illustrative рр 
It should be emphasized that so-called "special" tests and test ba 

teries must be subjected to careful validation in the specific ешр 
ment situation. This validation must be as rigorous as that prope 
earlier for any employment test, no matter how attractive the tes 
package may appear, ‘ E. 

Revere Safety Test. One form; Time: 20 min.; Admin.: 25 min 
Revere Copper and Brass, Inc., and the Psychological Evaluation 


à 
and Services Center, Syracuse University; Science Research A 
-sociates, Inc, 


Although use of this test a 
suggested, it should be consid 
sion aid in a Safety education 
the form of cartoons with the 
behavior ‘of “Joe Brasco” 
of adequate reliability, 
fact that the answer sh 


5 а possible selection aid has роз 
егей primarily a training and uer. 
Program. Test items are пира 5 
examinee required to rate the sa es 
as right or wrong. It has the advenas 
interesting and attractive format, and fter 
eet is keyed to a safety handbook. А a 
scoring, the employee's answer sheet is given to him along with i ^ 
safety booklet so he can look up the correct safety practices 
violatea in making errors on the test. 


>) 
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How supervise? Three forms; Time: "untimed; Admin.: 15-40 
min.; H. H. Remmers and Q. W. File; Psychological Corporation. 

This test is designed for use in selecting candidates for supervisory 
training or upgrading, evaluating results of supervisory training 
programs, and counseling supervisors. It contains three sections: 
Supervisory Practices, Company Policies, and Supervisory Opinions. 
Data are inadequate to recommend it for use alone as a device for 
selection of supervisors. There are indications, however, that merit 
its consideration for tryout as part of a battery of tests being vali- 
dated for selection of supervisors. It should also be noted that this 
test has been found to have a significant correlation with tests of 
mental alertness. Greatest values probably will be found, in its use 


for discussion purposes in a supervisory training program, for getting 


at supervisors and employees attitudes, and in evaluation of 


supervisory training. 
Factored Aptitude Series. One form each of 14 tests; Time: varies 
from 3 to 6 min. per test, 70 min. for full battery; Admin.: varies 
from 5 to 10 min. per test, 112 min. for full battery; J. E. King; 
Industrial Psychology, Inc. Kp | 
Tests in this battery are designed for use in different combinations 
to predict success in a variety of job areas. There are fourteen tests 
in the battery, called: Office Terms, Sales Terms, Tools, Judgment, 


Numbers, Perception, Precision, Fluency, Memory, Dimension, Parts, 
; (an apparatus test). Tests have the 


Blocks, Dexterity, and Motor р 
advantages of high face validity, excellent format and appearance, 
short time limits, and ease of administration and scoring. fi 
Disadvantages are found in lack of adequate data on relability 
of the tests and very limited information on validity. Personnel men 
who buy these tests for tryout will be well advised to make studies 
у! he essential steps of carrying out 


ре ОЕ 
of test reliabilities in addition ( n 
validation studies for specific jobs on which the tests may be con- 


sidered for use. д 1 

: : А Tests. Two forms each of eight tests in 
1 а from 95 to 30 minutes per test booklet 
т а. а which is 6; 186 min. for full battery; Admin.: 
excep [e nod auis except clerical (15 min.), 240 min. for 
me З С. К. Bennett Н. С. Seashore, and A. G. Wesman; 
u attery; ©. М ? 


Psychological Corporation. ide an integrated battery of. 


E » designed to prov! ^ iT С 
abe DAT MORE. д санапат and vocational guidance in 
aptitude tests for u ‹ 
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high schools. It is included here as an example of a well-constructed 
set of tests of excellent reliability, several of which should prove 
valid in selection and differential placement. The eight tests are 
called: Verbal Reasoning, Numerical Ability, Abstract Reasoning, 
Space Relations, Mechanical Reasoning. Clerical Speed and Ac- 
curacy (two tests in one booklet), and Language Usage. 
Advantages of this battery are its careful construction, good 
format, adequate reliability, good discrimination among persons of 
high school level ability, and one of the most comprehensive test 
manuals ever published. Disadvantages may be argued in connection 
with time required for administration and the fact that only limited 
data are available concerning its validity in employment situations. 
General excellence of tests in the battery recommend them for 


experimental tryout in situations where tests of this type are 
indicated by job analysis, 


C н A P T EUR 
го о R Tate ERN 


Evaluating Effectiveness 
of Recruitment and 


Selection Programs 


o 


rsonnel Director of this soft-goods com- 


pany suddenly had to hire a large number of men. He could not be 
selective and was forced to take people whom he ordinarily would 
never consider for one moment. At present, however, without the 
press of adding manv people in à short time, he can be much more 
selective in hiring and is, therefore, getting better people now that 


he is hiring only for replacement." 1 
"Effective September 16. 1954, the central employment offices 
will be discontinued." ? 


maintained at А— and at B— 

T Richard A. Lester, Hiring Practices and Labor Competition (Princeton, 
New Jersey; Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University, 1954), pp. 
57-58. Reprinted by permission of Industrial Relations Section, Princeton 
University. 

2 Quoted from instructions issued by an anonymous: company, , 
personal communication to the authors. > е 
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Here are two situations from real life. In one company, sub- 
standard employees were hired. Some will spend the balance of 
their work life with that company. They can be expected to con- 
tribute less than their share of production and more than their share 
of trouble. Some will drift off to other companies thereby adding to 
turnover costs. Supervisors will not be pleased with "that batch of 
men." 

In the second company, central employment offices were closed 
as an "economy measure." It was common knowledge that the real 
reason was dissatisfaction of several influential department heads 
with the manner in which the employment offices were operated. 
This decision was a real blow to sound personnel management in 
the company. It placed all recruiting and selection activities back in 
the hands of local supervisors, a group ill-equipped to handle this 
task. 

Would the personnel director have been forced to hire sub- 
standard applicants if the recruitment and selection programs of his 
company had been reviewed periodically? Would the entire central 
employment activity have been scrapped by the second company if 
line officers had understood its contribution? What would have been. 
the effect if department heads had participated in an annual evalua- 
tion of the employment offices; if their constructive suggestions and 
comments had been solicited? No one will know. Yet, it is reason- 
able to assume that systematic, thorough audits of personnel policies 
and practices in these two companies might have resulted in different 
outcomes. 

Evaluation of a personnel program need not be delayed until its 
existence is contingent on a favorable report. Management needs to 
know, on a continuing basis, how good a job is being done. Audits 
should be a normal, regular part of the management control of all 
personnel activities. In manufacturing, for example, quality control 
is an important function. Few organizations can afford to overlook 
evaluation of the products they turn out and still maintain a favorable 
competitive position. One of the most important ingredients in 
achieving and sustaining satisfactory quality of ‘output is the man- 
power involved in production, Despite this fact, too few personnel 
managers make systematic efforts to evaluate the quality of the 
procedures they use, 


The intangible nature of many vf the veriables in recruitment and 
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selection may discourage attempts at assessment. Adequate com- 
parative data may not be available. Or it may be the pressure of 
day-to-day demands on the personnel department that is responsible 
for the directors of such departments overlooking the need for con- 
trol in their own areas of activity. But these explanations, no matter 
how convincing, should not be permitted to delay development of 
adequate audit or evaluation procedures. In some companies, the 
continuance of various functions of the personnel department may 
depend on making changes based on audit findings. 

What a personnel audit does. In business, an audit refers to a 
review and verification of completed transactions. In making the 
audit, degree of conformance with accepted business policy and 
practice is examingd, as well as the accuracy with "which records 
and accounts are maintained. The audit serves as a control over 


these completed actions. l 
] review, and evaluation of the work of 


Need for control, critica c 
the personnel department is no less acute than in the case of the 
accounting department. An audit of recruitment and selection 


activities, for example, will examine: what has been done in order 
to determine whether policies and practices are consistent with 
company objectives. The audit will review policies and practices to 


dit 
determi hether they conform to best standards. But the au 
penne une баң eview of work of the personnel staff. АП 


i imited to a г 
m, aded n have а personnel responsibility. To 5ome 
degree all are charged with developing policy. АП members of 
management operate under policy and procedural directives in 
handling their personnel responsibilities. The personnel audit goes 
beyond the limits of personnel department activities and considers 
company-wide program effects. 5 
In carrying out а personnel au 
veniently divided into three major p2 
results [ 
; : 125. Employment ог personnel policy 
Auditing personnel pon Fae hes relationships between 
has been describe а E ments have been referred to as 


се, Policy state j ; = 
x p eu HUM to be попе Ве policy audit attemipts to 


1 policies. It seeks to 
Я e of company personne ч р 
determine the “Жо against current thinking. It investigates the 
Se up E y licy formulation, and policy com- 
mechanics ot P E 3 


it, the study area may be con- 
rts: policies, practices, and 


‹ 
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munication. In making a policy audit the broad areas of investiga- 
tion are indicated by the scope of these general questions: 


What are company personnel policies? 

Who establishes company personnel policies? 

How are personnel policies communicated? | 

How well are personnel policies understood by individuals at 
various management and supervisory levels? 

Are company personnel policies consistent with best current 
thinking and research? 


These questions will suggest other questions as the detailed policy 
audit plan is developed in the company. 

Auditing personnel practices and procedures.” Practices and рон 
cedures have been described as the "how it is to be done". Practices 
and procedures are the means for putting policies into effect. The 
audit will be direc*ed to these questions: 


What are standard personnel practices and procedures? 

Who determines personnel practices and procedures? 

How are personnel practices and procedures communicated? 

What controls exist for insuring uniform application of personnel 
practices and procedures? 


Are personnel practices and procedures consistent with stated 
personnel policy? 


Are personnel practices and procedures appropriate for achieving 
company personnel objectives? 


Auditing results, 'Th 
policies and procedure: 
hensive statements of 
manuals are of little va 
of results, vari 
Among the m 
attitude surv 
information. 

Auditing results of personne 
sent complex measurement 
lined grievance handling 
time in half but does it se 
ances filed? Do employe 


е real test of the effectiveness of personnel 
$ is the end product, the results. Compre- 
personnel policy and elaborate procedural 
lue if nothing happens. In making the audit 
Sus methods will be used in determining outcomes- 
ethods used are checklists, questionnaires, employee 
eys, personnel statistics, productivity data, and cost 
LI 


l policies and procedures may pre- 
problems, The introduction of a stream- 
procedure may cut grievance handling 
Туе to reduce the number of formal griev- 
es feel that the new wage plan really gives 
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“equal pay for equal work?” In auditing results, careful attention 
to indirect or subtle effects of policies and procedures may yield 


data crucial to the evaluation. 

Measurement techniques in personnel audits. Financial audits 
concerned with accuracy of record keeping and verification of 
completed transactions are conducted in a uniform manner. Cor- 

at inaccuracies or errors in ac- 


porate records are so maintained th 
counts will be revealed by any careful auditor. Accounting policy is 


fairly well defined so that when issues involving interpretation of 
laws, regulations, or good practice arise, the auditor generally has 
a precedent to guide him in making judgments about 2 specific 


situation. > 

The personnel director does 
certified public accountant to 
does not have a body of laws, 


not have anyone comparable to the 
call upon for a personnel audit. He 
regulations, and standard practice to 
use as a guide. In some areas there is disagreement over what 
constitutes "good" policy ог “good” practice. There may even be 
controversy as to the over-all characteristics of a successful person- 
nel program. There are many ways to conduct the audit. In any 
case, over-all evaluation of a program is largely judgmental based on 
a combination of subjective impressions plus a limited amount of 


quantitative data. 


: о the evaluation problem are 
M t schemes for attacking t 
any curren variables that can be counted. Baker and 


limi nalysis of Bak 
dcs ни f centralization and decentralization ob- 
served: “Control, in the sense of audit, was found to be more fre- 
Guentl; detailed ch lication of specific policies than 
a test th eneral teno ial relations. This may be due to 
the а Па ме :ective measurement of the results of a 

Œ . 2. 73 

given personnel or labor policy has yet been devised. 4 
Some of the audit methods in use are discussed in subsequent 


paragraphs. 
Summary of | 
periodic reports settin 


nnel departments prepare 


Hes. Most perso 
ae Hed such factual items as numbers of new 


OU Beds та 
3 Helen Baker and Robert Es Ee. Qe I | R ) 
in Industrial Relations Prince 197. Reprinted by permission of Industrial 
Princeton University. Üniversity- Experience of several companies is 
Relations нула пре Personnel Program Атетїсаш Management Associa- 
reported in у 

Hoa Personnel Series, No. 160 41954), № 


lization and Decentralization 


ndustrial Relations Section, - 


о 
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employees hired, grievances processed, or suggestions received. In 
some departments this is carried to extremes. A running count is 
made of every activity no matter how insignificant. In addition to 
important items the report is cluttered with counts of telephone calls 
made and received, number of visitors, number of letters written and 
similar trivia. This kind of monthly activity report serves only as a 
report of "look how busy we are." І 

А properly designed activity summary has a place as a historical 
document. It is a source of basic personnel statistical information. 
Comparisons with prior periods will reveal trends which, if docu- 
mented, pzovide information for use in evaluating the activity. Index 
numbers can be constructed if data can be obt.ined for sufficient 
periods. Personnel statistics from all manufacturing companies, the 
industry, or the locality may be compared with company data al- 
though the influence of extraneous factors may contaminate these 
inter-company comparisons to an unknown degree. 

Certain statistics will be maintained on a continüing basis and 
reported at regular intervals. These statistics would include: 


1. Employment statistics such as number of new hires, voluntary 
quits, forced separations, and number entering and leaving 
military service, 

2. Statistics describing present work force such as age, length 
of service, personnel test and education. distributions. 

3. Grievance statistics including number of new grievances, 
number handled at each level of management and costs. 

4. Special statistical data such as absenteeism, suggestions re- 


ceived and approved, average hourly rate, number of positions 
at each labor grade and labor costs. 


Good statistical reporting, however, does not provide answers to 
all questions which will be asked in the audit. What is a “good” 
turnover figure for the firm? Ts absenteeism at a dangerous level? 
These are questions which cannot be answered satisfactorily without 
a great deal more information, 

The factor approach. In view of the аі сису of obtaining ап 
over-all performance index, Payne, for example, has suggested 
examination of two types of factors in making the personnel audit.* 


* Bruce Payne, “Evaluating the Pers р "Pp nel Journal, 
XXIX, No. 9 (1951), 343-45, герани раво 
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The first type includes factors which can be treated mathematically. 
Turnover and absenteeism illustrate this type. Payne groups services 
together as the second type. Services such as a company recreation 
program or the company cafeteria must be rated. The ratings are 
obtained from attitude and opinion type items dealing with reac- 
tions to the services provided by the personnel department. 

The main objection to this approach is that it is aimed at evalua- 
tion of specific aspects of the work of the personnel department and 
does not touch on the role of line management; and it does not 
provide any basis for making an over-all evaluation of either the 
personnel department or of personnel management in the company. 

Use of inventories of personnel policies and practices. /, common 
method of auditing is based on а personnel policies and practices 
inventory. In its crude form the inventory consists of a short check- 
list. The list might contain items of this nature: 5 

employment physical examination 

use рге-етріоутепќ tests 

have employee handbook 

have suggestion system 
Policies and practices included in the checklist may be taken 
from surveys made in other companies. They may be taken from a 
review of the personnel literature; Or they may represent a collection 
of items considered to be important by the individual designing the 
inv 
noa an invento diting device, a checkmark is 
placed after each item which describes a company policy or practice. 
Interpretation of the significance of the completed. checklist is 
extremely difficult. If all items are checked does this mean that 

Sy f only fifty рег cent of 


olici i results аге perfect? I с « 
policies, practices, and dec cM йу рег аа 


ry as ап au 


the items are checked does thi : 
А nty-five per cent? Are all items on 
гна окура сан pum ]t is apparent that the checklist 


the checklist of equal n s and practices cunnot be 


or simple inventory of personnel policie 


;onnel audit. ^ 
used ] for a personne - ‘ 
ПИ The inventory checklist can be modified and 


__зЕог е i “Ехатй 
5 For examples of checklists see _ Н 

A Method of Analysis” (оар jos MS Audit Your Labor,Relations? (New 

1940, 1944 revision), р. 0 and “How *0 Ans a 

York: Labor Relations Institute, 1949), р: 9- 


nation of the Personnel Program: 
litan Life Insurance Company, 
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a form of rating scale constructed. Instead of a two-point scale, 
that is, present or absent, a scale with three or more points can be 
constructed in order to differentiate degree. The four sample items 
given in the preceding section, if placed on a three-point scale, 
might appear this way: 


Physical examinations — 


All employees exam- Physical examinations No physical 
ined prior to reporting given only to employ- examinations 
to work ees working on labor- given 
ing jobs 
Employment tests — 
All applicants tested Tests given only to No tests 
clerical applicants given 


Employee Handbook — 


Have emplcyee hand- Distribute mimeo- Nohandbook 
Hk graphed material on or other 
payroll deductions “to material 


new employees given to new 
employees 
Suggestion System — 
Have suggestion sys- Suggestion system for No sugges- 
m shop personnel only tion system 


The most appropriate answer is checked by the rater. In analysis, 
arbitrary weights тау be assigned. For example, ten points mig! t 
be given to checks in the left-hand column, five points to checks i? 
the middle column, and zero to those in the right-hand column. The 
total score or over-all Score would be the sum of all points given. 

Use of this method requires several questionable assumptions. 
For example, it ascribes equal importance to all inventory items 27 
the measure of over-all "goodness" of the personnel activity. It ано 
assumes equivalence of weights, that is, the net effect of two fV 
point items, totaling ten points is the same as the joint effect of on? 
ten-point item plus one item with а zero score. Neither assumptio? 
may be valid, 2 

Interpretation of the Composite scores from a scale of this kind 
can be extremely difficult, To illustrate, using the abbreviated four 
item scale given, above, assume that three companies each ау 
total scores of twenty. Company A gives tests and physical exami- 
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г о у 
nations to all employees. Company B falls into the middle category 


on each item. Company C has an employee handbook and a sug- 
gestion system, With just this information can the three companies 


be rated the same? 


Use of cost criteria. Some personnel managers have sought to 


demonstrate the value of personnel activities by means of a dollars- 
and-cents criterion. Reductions in turnover, absenteeism, accidents, 
grievances, training time, and material waste can all be expressed 
as dollar savings. Although a personnel department must not over- 
look opportunities to participate in cost reduction projects, too much 
concern with such projects may interfere with carrying out of the 
day to day functions and with provision of adequate attention to 
essential persónnel services. It is apparent that such ап emphasis 
on special projects can work to the long range detriment of the 
department. Good judgment is called for in allocating time and 
staff to special studies when these studies are at tbe expense of the 
essential operating functions of the personnel department. 

it must also be recognized 


In conducting eost reduction studies, d 
that many claimed savings will be speculative. There may bea 


tendency for the personnel department to compete with line depart- 
ments for credit for savings, and, most important, there is no measure 
of the intangible contribution made to over-all personnel manage- 
ment in the company. Cost data are valuable and should not be over- 
looked in the audit but they should not be used to the exclusion of 

other ki i ation. B 
pedes us data. Saltonstall is of the opinion that “per- 
sonnel people would do well to give more attention to productivity 
figures and incentive earnings aS useful gauges to measure progress 
in the effective utilization of manpower. * He is of the view that a 
is essential to good pro- 


well motivated, high morale work force 1 
ductivity. The assumption is that good personne’ management must 


be back of motivation and morale. Use of productivity data as an 
over-all test of the effectiveness of personnel programs and personnel 


management comes closer to being an acceptable measure than any 
method yet suggested. Obtaining productivity. data, however, is 
b pice eter? i сенат manufacturing operations where theré is 
"Evaluating Pe! 


rsonnel Administration," Harvard Business 


jes Rober шеш, (1952), 102. Reprinted by permission of the Harvard 
Business Review. . » а 5 


г 
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little product variation, these data may be readily available. In 
many other fields, productivity data may be non-existent.” я 
` Use of employee surveys. If the personnel job of management i8 
getting things done through people, one source of data which shou 
not be overlooked is the people themselves. Employee attitude sur- 
veys can be constructed so as to obtain employee reactions to com- 
pany policies and practices. j 
Use of clinical combination of data: The Triple Audit of Industrial 
Relations? The University of Minnesota Industrial Relations E 
has undertaken a major long-range study aimed at developing аң s 
techniques. The Triple Audit is built around an Industrial нем 
Policies and Practices Checklist, an Economic Characteristics Check 
list, and an Employee Attitude Survey. The.two checklists are very 
comprehensive. The attitude survey has seven subscales measu pi 
attitudes toward: type of work, supervision, communications, hour 
and pay, working conditions, co-workers, and general morale. 4 
The integration and clinical interpretation of company findings 1$ 
described by Yoder, Heneman, and Fox in this way: 
Report sheets summarizing findings are circulated to members 
of the research staff as а basis for clinical discussion. This pro- 


cedure is designed to bring out significant findings, as a basis 


for Iecommendations to the firm for corrective action. Те 
clinical Sessions aim at providing professional analysis an 


agnostic interpretation of results, Attitude scores, for е 
ample, are evaluated in their appropriate context of the firms 
specific industrial relations policies and practices and economic 
characteristics, 


Members of the IRC senior staff and representatives of the 
Triple Audit staff particip 
members 


vi its 
the complexities of productivity Eee 
tipp, ed., Industrial Productivity (Ма 


esearch Association, 1951). it 0 
8 Dale Yoder, Herbert С. Heneman, Jr., and. Earl F. Cheit, Triple Audit of 
» Minnesota: University of Mine iting 
Heneman, Jr., and Harland Fox, f Min- 


gement (Mi li: i ta: University © 
nesota Press, 1954). (Minneapolis, Minneso 
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vides a healthy “cross-fertilization” of ideas and makes the 
analysis not only more comprehensive but more specific as 
well. 

Each staff member is given a report of the findings for the 
firm in advance of the session. He makes his own interpretations 
and recommendations and brings them to the clinical session. 
A representative of the Triple Audit laboratory presides at the 
session, raising significant questions from the findings. The 
various staff members then give their interpretations and recom- 
mendations. Usually there is agreement. When different view- 
points are expressed they are discussed until a consensus is 
reached. On the basis of this consensus, a staff interpretation 
and recommendation is made. ^ 

In these clinical sessions, comparisons are made with “norm” 
data from other audits in similar firms. Results of other research 
studies are also used in the appraisal. А number of yardsticks 
are available to the staff for use in making their interpretations. 
Thus, for example, the "personnel-ratio" is one such yardstick. 
This is defined as the ratio of persons in the personnel or indus- 
trial relations department per 100 employees. Specific ratios 
are available for individual functions and activities. A typical 
over-all ratio is 0.75. Thus, if a firm under discussion in the 
diagnostic clinic has a ratio of 0.25, there is reason to suspect 
that their industrial relations department is understaffed. 
Similar indices and yardsticks are available with respect to labor 
turnover, accidents, and other characteristics of employment 
relations. 

It should be noted that the IRC resvarch staff, as it accumu- 


lates findings from additional Triple Audit firms, is continually 


developing additional yardsticks for appraisal. At first these are 
crude and tentative. As additional data come in, these yard- 


sticks are refined and may be used in analysis. Indeed, one 
of the continuing advantages enjoyed by all firms cooperating 
in Triple Audit studies is that of having their data checked in 
clinical sessions against an array of newly developed yardsticks 


lly available. 
agt E isl procedures, described above, ipt mach 
n such practices as sending an employer a list 
closer control tha H questions and letting him make 


to employee opinion ~ 
мы. The Triple Audit procedures also are 


: i ji ummaries of their 
unlike those in which employers are m 5 ther f um 3 
employee's opinions and opinion “norms” for other тп, wita- 
gut calling attention to significant variations in other factors 
such as industrial relations policies and practices and economic 


isti the firm. Unless the entire emoloyment rela- 
characteristics of ү ^ А 
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tions situation is considered, the results of the attitude survey 


may be left “dangling in the air" and can have only a very 
limited interpretation and significance. 


After the clinical analysis is completed, a full report is sent to 
the firm. It contains summaries of findings and recommenda- 
tions with respect to industrial relations policies and practices 
and detailed comparisons by sub-groups on results of the em- 
ployee attitude survey. Norm data and comparison charts are 
also included for easy reference and assimilation. A valuable 
feature is the special analysis of “open-end” employee responses. 
Special summary reports to be distributed to employees are 
also prepared at this time.’ 

Clirícal integration of audit findings is a task differing only in 
degree froin the task of the employment interviewer who must 
bring together quantitative and qualitative data from many sources 
and make an over-all judgment about an applicant, As emphasized 
in discussion оғ the interview, clinical integration leaves much to 
be desired. Extensive research is still required, before adequate 
*valuative indices become available, Until that time, however, the 
approach suggested by Yoder and his associates seems to be most 
promising. 

Auditing recruitment and selection activities. The general 

iscussion of the Personnel audit has served to highlight some of the 
problems and to Suggest some methods for dealing with them. The 
audit: of recruitment and relection activities is facilitated by the 
presence of certain tangible results, new employees are recruited and 
hired. The real test of success is to be found in these new people 
and their contribution to the company over the years. But how can 
available information be used for evaluative purposes now? 

As a first step in evaluation it is wise to formulate the over-all 
objectives of the activity. With respect to recruitment and selection 
the overall objective must be “to obtain a loyal, congenial, and stable 
work force.” Some firms may state the objective simply as "identifi- 
cation of qualified candidates to fill vacancies as they occur.” Schleh 
suggests, es the over-all objective, “To obtain the employee for thé 
job, who can help management realize the lowest possible unit 


? Yoder, Heneman, and Fox, Auditing Your Manpower Management, PP: 
ү ша =. the University of Minnesota Е Bu 
j, sonnel Policy — A Track to Run On,” Ре 
XXX, No. 6 (1954), 447. Reprintéd by permission of the American Manage 
ment Association. 
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Auditing recruitment and selection policy. The policy audit will 
be based on a checklist and questionnaire. At a minimum it should 
cover these topics: © 


1. Determine recruitment and selection policies and list. In 
searching for important omissions in this policy list, it is necessary 
to keep organizational needs in mind. As an example, a statement 
on recruiting policy for college graduate engineers is expected in 
a large manufacturing company. It might be out of place in the 
statements of personnel policy of a large chain restaurant. 

2. Policy formulation. Who establishes policy? Who suggests 
changes and revisions? How are suggestions handled? What kind 
of research is done on policy and policy needs? Are various levels 
of management and Supervision consulted before new policies are 
announced? Are restrictive policies reviewed regularly? Who is 
charged with checking possible conflict between policy and new 
legislation? ° 

8. Communication of policy. How are policies communicated to 
middle management? To supervisors? To employees? Are there 
restrictions on the dissemination of certain policy information to 
middle management, lower management including supervisors, or 
to rank and file employee levels? If policies are written, who is 
charged with maintaining the policy manuals? 

4. Understanding of policy. How well are policies understood by 
individuals at various levels of management and supervision? Are 
group meetings held to explain new policies? How do questions 
concerning policies get answered? Who is charged with followup 
and control of policy application? 

5. Consistency of policy. Are there conflicts between policies? 
Are policies consistent with best current thinking? 


Although some of the questions suggested for use in the audit 
of recruitment and selection policy can be given factual answers, 
many of the questions are open-ended, inviting the expression of 
opinion. In obtaining answers to questions, the auditors will develop 
additional points of inquiry. + 

One exception to tlie use of the checklist is found in the study 
of degree of understanding of policy. This area can be measured 
if a short objective test is developed and administered to all in- 


dividuals concerned. 


Auditing recruitment and selection practices and procedures. The 


€ 
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general examination of recruitment and selection practices and 
procedures follows the pattern used in dealing with policy questions. 
Establishment and communication of practices and procedures can 
also be studied in similar fashion. Evaluation of specific techniques 
such as the application blank, employment interviewing, personnel 
testing, and various devices have already been discussed in some 
detail in previous chapters dealing with these techniques. 


Two points in the practices and procedures audit warrant special 
attention. 


l. Consistency. Are recruitment and selection practices and pro- 
cedures consistent with stated policies? To answer this question re- 
quires bringing together policy and procedural statements for de- 
tailed examination. Unless it is possible to lis* policies and associated 
procedural statements it may be advisable to defer a detailed audit 
until written policies and procedures are adequate for comparison. 

2. Controls.., Dissemination of a standard practices manual or 
handbook is done for one purpose, to produce uniform application 
throughout the organization. Tolerances or ailowable variations 
from standard Practice should be clearly stated. Issuance of a 
standard practice manual, however, does not insure compliance. 
Some controls become necessary. Recognition of the need for con 
trols and the manner in which the control function is handled are 
important issues for examination in the audit. The delicate part 
Played by the personnel department in exercising control is wel 
described in the following passage: 


‚ The control phase of the staff function involves determina- 
tion of adherence to previously defined policies and the con- 
tinued application or use of the established methods and 
procedures, This type of "control" does not coincide with the 
commonly accepted definition of supervision. A staff depart- 
ment charged with control responsibilities for one or more 
aspects of operation has по authority to issue an order to 
anyone in the operating line. Such a department is charged 
with developing inspection procedures and undertaking inspec- 
tion activities which will assure conformance to policy or 
estabiished practice, Thus, when a member of the personnel 
i a violation of a con.pany policy in any 
3 personnel department should ordinarily 
attempt to secure conformance by discussing the violation wit 
the appropriate line Supervisor. The staff department or a mem- 
ber thereof cannot Order an executive to change his practice. 
The регзопп 21 department-can, however, and at its discretion, 
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decide to report the violation up the operating line until the 
disagreement reaches the first common supervisor of the staf  , 
and line units. A personnel.department may be charged by 
the executive to whom the head of that department reports 

to report periodically on policy and practice adherence. In- 
spection and periodic reporting are the essence of staff control 
activities.11 


Auditing the results of recruitment and selection activities. It may 
not be practicable to measure specific results of all recruitment and 
selection policies and practices at the time of each audit. Those 
phases considered most important or most critical at the time of the 
review should be selected for audit. For example, if a shortage of 
skilled technical perfonnel or engineess should exist, it may be 
desirable to include a careful review of the recruiting policies and 
practices employed in locating the type of personnel needed. Such 
an audit should result in highlighting both effective and ineffective 
methods used. Or it may be that a large group of new clerical 
personnel has been hired in the past year. Effectiveness of sclection 
of this group might well be included in the audit to verify or 
validate the selection techniques employed. As a general rule, if 
the audit is conducted with a view to improving effectiveness and 
value of the personnel department in the company, it is desirable 
to review problem areas first and to direct attention to other areas 
as time permits. е 

What type of audit is best? The answer to this question depends 
so much on the specific organizational situation, the nature of the 
personnel staff, and other variables that a general answer cannot 
be given which will cover all cases. However, a few guide lines 
may be helpful in providing a framework for the audit. The follow- 
ing outline is suggested as one way in which outcomes of specific 
policies and practices may be examined. 


1. State the recruitment or selection policy or practice to be 
examined. Ј 
Example: "When а new supervisory position is created or a 
vacancy occurs in an existing supervisory position it is to 
be filled by promotion of the best qualified employee." 


E zem " Personnel, 

ymous, "Organization of the Personnel Depertment, 
XXVIIL No. b (1952), 441. Reprintéd by, permission of "ће American Man- 
agement Association. ‹ : 
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gr Gets criteria of successful application of the policy or 
r ractice. 
E s (а) All supervisory positions were filled ur pro 
motion from within during audit period. d 
(b) Fixed minimum percentage was filled by р 
motion. АП positions not filled by promo! ~ Дү 
certified as to unavailability of qualifie 

employee. 
(c) Higher performance ratings, better emp oY 
morale, favorable production records, Jo i 
costs, fewer grievances, and fewer acude 

were found more typical of promoted supe 
у visors than of newly hired pervia E. 

3. Collect data needed to determine whether criteria have be 

satisfied. 

4. Evaluate the results. 


A checklist for auditing results of recruitment advertising aa 
trates an approach that is similar in many respects to the a fa 
outline. It is presented below as an example of a type of audit M- 
specific function that is comprehensive, not too difficult to exe 


зена Я ecific 
and has proved effective in giving answers in terms of SP 
outcomes. 


ADVERTISING FOR TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


A Check List for Analyzing Results 
1. Data 


Type of personnel required, e.g., automotive engineers 

Type of advertisement (display or classified) 

Size of advertisement and description of cut, if any ning?) 

Name of publication (If a newspaper, morning or evening! 

Frequency of insertion 

Days of insertion 2 

Location of advertisement (first or second section, above © 
below fold, right or left-hand page) 

Proximity of news columns, comics, other advertisements 

Cost of advertising (space + art) 


ә 
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2. Results 
e.g., Number of replies from automotive 
engineers 96 
Number of replies from other engineers Jo 
Number of replies from others — —— 


Total % 


Geographical distribution of applicants 
Cost per reply 

Number of men employed 

Cost per placement 


8. Analysis ^ Р 1 
Did the advertisement have to compete with other advertise- 
ments, larger or otherwise, for the same type of personnel? 
Did the advertisement have to compete with a large volume 
of food advertising? : ° 
ТЕ the advertisement was їп the classified section, was it so 


small that it Was likely to be overlooked? 
Was a classified advertisement used during a time of high 


employment? 

Was the advertisement too specific to invite many applicants? 
(e.g., Did it read ‘Structural Designers with 10 years’ experience 
on switching yards or ‘Experienced Structural Designers?) 

Do many men have the experience outlined in the advertise- 
ment? 

Is some feature of the position not likely to appeal to men 
in the requisite age group? 

What is the current employment situation? (High demand 
for personnel, competition from new construction, defense 
orders, high level of industrial production). 

How did the time of year affect results? (Shortage of high- 
school graduates in winter, high demand for university men 


in spring). 
Was a ‘horizontal’ paper used when a man with specialized 


training was required? 
Was the day of insertion suitable for the type of man sought? 


Were the design and copy attractive? , 
Did the advertisement mention the advantages of the posi- 


tion, not just the requirements? 
Was the advertisement in a position, e.g., adjacent to world 
news, where it would be easily noticed? 
Was a box number used? 
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Was the job description so specific or so vague as to dis- 
^ courage applicants? 


If the same advertisement was used in several newspapezs, 


was there any variation in the number and quality of the ар- 
plicants? 


What days produced the most applicants? / 

How did the number of replies and the cost per reply com- 
pare to previous advertisements of the same size? 

If a so-called emotional approach was used, was there any 
change in the percentage of engineers responding? / 

Did the results justify the cost of advertising?!2 [ 


The above outlines and the questions raised in than suggest the 
type of framework for an audit of results of specifico ;unctions that 
can be devéloped with a little ingenuity and & lot ду hard work by 
the personnel manager. Although present meas itag instruments 
available for auditing manpower functions are cruc $, improvements 
are being made. ‘The work being done in industrial relations centers 
of a number of universities offers promise of tools| to facilitate 
time, the values to be gained /from periodic 
verlooked in our search for fully perfected 
measuring devices, The importance of the personne] function con- 
nues to gain recognition in top management circles. Continual 
Improvement is needed for manpower management to achieve the 
and for it to make а fuller contribution to the 
advancement of our economy. One area for improvement lies in the 


Continuous evaluation of policies and practices in order to develop 
those which are most effective. The responsibility for this is in the 
hands of the manpower manager. 


| 2 Nell A. MacDougall, “М s ant.” 
Personnel, XXVIII, No. 6 (1985) ош ш mal Advsttising, Dollar Се 


2 $ : t ission of the 
American Management ои 84-65. Reprinted by permissio: 
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Introducing the Worker 
to His Job and 


the Company 


GH A P T Е R 
F I E T ЧЕ ШЕШ М 


Orienting the Worker 


2 


"а 

) EN THE WORKER for a certain kind of work and bringing 
him into productive relationship with it are two entirely different 
things. In order to bridge the gap, we must introduce the worker to 
his work, We must impart to him that information, that confidence, 
and that point of view which will transform him from an accepted 
applicant who, nevertheless, is usualy ill at ease, into a capable 


worker confident and interested.” * 
In the personnel literature “bridging the gap” is referred to by 
such terms as employee induction, orientation, introducing the new 
worker, indoctrination, initial training. Bowler and Dawson ? dis- 
tinguish between induction and orientation by defining induction as 
the introduction of the new worker to the plant and the depart- 
ment. They view orientation as involving early adjustment to а 
r discard of the word induction due 


Specific job.” Schmidt ? pleads fo 
_—— 
1 Walter. Dill Scott, Robert С. Clothier, Stanley B. Mathewson, and William 
ement (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company; 


В. Sprie 
gel, Personnel Manag 

Inc., 1941), p. 250. Reprinted by permission of McGraw-Hill Book, Com- 
Pany, Inc. | 

2E. M. Bowler and Frances T. Dawson, Counseling Employees (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948), pp. 24-25. 

ЗЕ. G. Schmidt, "Introducing the New Employee: How to Convey the 
Right First Impression," Personnel, XXIX, No. 1 (1952), 62. 
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to the unfortunate flavor this term has gained through the RT 
draft. He proposes use of the term introduction instead. E Ра у, 
McCord, and Efferson prefer the term orientation, which they де m 
as “the planned and guided adjustment of the employee to his 
company and his job." 4 M 

susto name is applied to the process of aiding the new 


and the importance of а planned program to accomplish the aaju 
ment satisfactorily. Nearly all new employees have doubts as 2 
their ability to make good. They feel ill at ease in the ер 
strange faces and strange surroundings, confronted with unfamilia 


be lost to the Organization entirely, 


The relation of labor turnover to good or poor induction is cited 
most frequently as evidence for need of 


the loss of workers beca 
in dollars and cents terms. They state; 


Second impression, Turnover: stu 
many new employees leave the c 


ince it is estimated that each turnover costs 


» Major sums аге at Stake in the induction 
Process. It would take $250,000 of sale 


Profit on sales to make up the 


* Earl G. Planty, William s. McCord, and Carlos A. Efferson, Training Em- 
ployees and Managers (New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1948), p. 160. A 

5 Keith Davis and Wayne G. Broehl, Jr., "Let the Foreman in on Inda 
Personnel, XXIX, No. 5 (1953), 408-9, Reprinted by permission of 
American Managemen: Association, 
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Objectives. Establishing objectives is the logical starting point 
for ап induction and orientation program. With objectives deter- 
mined, a framework is established to guide the planning of content 
and techniques for the induction period. Setting of sights also 
forces individual members of management to make sure that plans 
are adequate for particular needs. Lack of this essential step of 
Clearly defining goals is frequently cited as the basic cause for pro- 
Sram failure. In planning an introduction program it is well to 
ask "Exactly what are we trying to accomplish?" 

‚ Specific objectives of different organizations vary according to 
Size, nature of business, dispersion of units, and complexity of 
operations. An NICB study, however, has found certain Basic ob- 
jectives in almost al? programs." These are summarizéd below and 
Classified in terms of specific company results, and objectives directly 
affecting the employee. 

Objectives affecting the employee. 1. Creating а favorable 
attitude, First impressions are important, and most companies want 
to “sell” the employee on his having found a good place to work. 
Left to chance, the new employee may never get the company’s 
viewpoint, he may even get a distorted version from a disgruntled 
fellow employee. Experienced personnel executives warn, however, 
against painting too glowing a picture of wage increases, promotions, 
and employee benefits. 

2. Establishing a sense of belonging, By showing genuine interest 
in the new employee, the company can make him feel that he really 
belongs, and thus help him meet the rebuffs and disappointments 
Which may come to him on any job. By helping him build a sense 
ОЁ belonging, the company may keep him from becoming indifferent 
and from quitting before he gives his job an honest try. 

3. Facilitating learning. The new worker is apt to have a lot of 
things buzzing in his mind, things other than learning the details 
9f his new job. Good induction is designed to remove the mental 
and emotional barriers to adequate job learning, the ignorance, un- 
certainties, and fears which often trouble the new employee. 

Specific company objectives. ll Reducing ‘turnover. Most 
company turnover records show that turnover is highest in the first 
— 

* W. M. Mussman, “Employee Indu 


No. 131 (New York: National Industrial Co 
by permission of The Conference Board. 
^ 


ction,” Studies in Personnel Policy, 
nference Board, 1953). Reprinted 
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few months of employment. An effective induction program cuts 
down the number of early quits and firings. High turnover is 
expensive, and planned induction is a concrete method for attacking 
one of the causes. 

2. Saving time and trouble. A new employee is bound to have 
unanswered questions on his mind if he hasn't been properly nr 
formed. A good induction program answers the new worker's 
questions, so that he won't be constantly bothering his foreman 
and fellow workers. Without such a program, and without asking, 
the employee may decide on answers himself, breaking rules and 
regulations along the way. 

3. Reducing grievances. Good induction lets the new employee 
know from {һе first what his obligations and rights are, thus reduc- 
ing grievances due to lack of knowledge. It helps establish his re- 
lations with his supervisor on a friendly basis. 

Many organizations will add to the summary list of objectives 
given above. Others will wish to subdivide them and break them 
down into more specific sub-groups, or tie in objectives with specific 
content of the program. Examples of statements of objectives from 
two companies participating in the NICB study àre given below. 
Each statement is framed to form the basis for a specific program." 

Following are objectives of the American Seating Company: 


"To acquaint new employees with the history and organiza- 
tion of the American Seating Company. 

"To provide emplo 
their work in order to 
by a new employee 


yees with basic information relating to 
minimize the confusion often experienced 
a starting on a new job, 

‚То assist new employees to realize the importance of their 
jobs and clearly recognize the contribution each can make to 
the organization, 


“To acquaint new employees with appropriate sources of 


information relating to their work, the company, its policies, 
and products that will assist them in solution of problems as 
they occur.” 


7 Mussmar,, “Employee Induction,” Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 131, 
p. 5 Reprinted by permission of The Conference Board. For additional listings 
and discussions of objectives see George D. Halsey, Supervising People (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1946), pp. 107-109; Thomas W. Harrell, Industria 
Psychology (New York: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1949), p, 190; Robert D. Loken 
and Earl P. Strong, Supervision in Business and Industry (New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 1949). pp. 103-120; Planty, McCord, and Efferson, Training 
Employees and Ma..agers, рр. 160-63; and Paul W. Boynton, Selecting the 
New Employee (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949), pp. 181, 121. ' 
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Set forth in somewhat different manner are the objectives of 
Sharp and Dohme: o 


р First, we attempt to teach new employees the rules, regula- 
tions and policies of the company. We try to do this at the 
start because we want to reduce the frustration of new per- 
sonnel and we want to save time for everyone concerned. 

; Secondly, we endeavor to sell our company through giving 
information about it. We realize that the facts are often for- 
gotten, but we hope that a reserve of good will is created. 

Thirdly, we hope to help the employee see himself in rela- 
tion to what we might call the economic facts of life. This is 
done by stressing the importance of the products of the com- 
pany, and the importance of each individual worker to the 
success of our business. For this purpose, some effost is also 
made to explain and to justify the policies of management, and 
the rules and regulations are explained in terms of why they 
exist. 

Finally, we make some effort to be 
of communication through a continuing program 


tions, meetings and other media. 

Planty and associates stress the importance of attitude develop- 
ment. They contend that the facts today indicate that attitude 
building should be the primary objective of orientation training. 
"Emphasis should be given to those orientation objectives which 
deal with mutual appreciation, the spirit of belonging and to- 
getherness, the feeling of confidence and security. Knowledge and 
skills are secondary ends in orientation, and should be stressed only 
when they form the logical context in which to build the desired 


attitudes.” 8 
Content of the induction program. Content of the program 
f specific objectives estab- 


Will be shaped largely by the nature o t t 
lished. An illustration of this may be seen in the preceding section. 


А general statement of purposes ог principles is useful in illustrating 
general aims of induction. When specific objectives for an organiza- 
tion are spelled out, as in the two company statements given above, 


an outline emerges for content of the program. Š 
р ontent of an induction program are 


Three types of outline for c ram à 
discussed below. They range from a broad four-point classification 
to a detailed listing of twenty-two gned for comprehensive 
„соуегаре of induction problems. ommon 


gin а two-way process 
of publica- 


items desi 
Although many points in c 
j p. 168. 


8 Planty, McCord, and Efferson, Training Employees aad Managers, 
Copyright 1948, The Ronald Press Со. 
$ е 
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will be found in any comparison of topics on the same subject, varia- 
tiens among those discussed below should be provocative and use- 
ful to the manpower manager in planning the type of coverage 
most suitable for his organization. 

Evans ? conceives induction as covering four main topics. These 
topics are listed below and followed by a summary of the types of 
questions Evans proposes be answered by the induction program. 


l. Introduction to the Organization as a whole. 

2. Introduction to the factory, office or other unit (if the 
organization is composed of geographically separated units) in 
which the employee will be located. 

3. The story of the department or section in which the 
employea will work, and 

4. His job in it, 


2]. J. Evans, Jr. A Progr 
McGraw-Hill Book с АА ee жа 
10 Evans, A Program for Per: 1 ini. i i b 
permission of McGraw-Hill Bool Cans отав ас 
1 W. М. Mussman. "Employee Induction," i ere 
mission of The Confrrence Board. Meets рН унана js 
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1. The individual's daily routine — Whom do I report to? 

Do I have to bring my lunch? What entrauce do I use? Do I 
get a locker? © 

2. Employee benefits and services — Questions about em- 
ployee benefits and services should be anticipated and answered 
in the induction period. 

3. Personnel policies — Understanding of basic personnel 
policy should be developed so that all employees can know the 
company's code of ethics, its aims and intentions, personnelwise. 

4. Safety — Where accident prevention is a serious problem, 
Companies use the induction program to sell safety. 

Company organization and operations — Employees may 
not be concerned perhaps with organization as such, but sooner 
or later they want to know who the bosses are and what ‘they 
do. Companies that cover these areas believe that the broader 
picture stimulates an employee's interest in his own job and 
promotes interdepartmental cooperation. 

6. Company products — Some companies believe that featur- 
ing company services and products emphasizes the importance 
of quality, encourages suggestions and ideas, and promotes in- 
terest in sales. 

7. Company business policy and history — Some companies 
emphasize business policies to give employees an understanding 
of what the company stands for, what its objectives are, and 
what its code of business ethics is. Company history is believed 
to make the company live — to make it more than just an in- 
animate mass of bricks and machinery. 

Planty, McCord, and Efferson classify orientation objectives into 
three general types: those dealing with knowledge of facts, those 


dealing with attitude or feeling, and those dealing with skills. They - 


further subdivide these three general areas into twenty-two specific 
objectives, which in effect present a detailed outline of content of 


ап orientation program: *” 
1. A knowledge of company and department rules and 


regulations. | 
ЕУ 87677 08 and appreciation of and a desire to use 
company services. А 
3. А knowledge of what the company 15, „what the com- 
Pany does, and the importance of the company's prodact. 
4. А knowledge and feeling of the place and importance 
Е indivi: ker in the company. : 
А * AE Бе at home, a friendly feeling toward the 
boss and fellow-workers. 


——— 
12 Planty, McCord, and Efferson, 


Training Employees and Managers. 
о 
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6. А feeling that the worker can expect fair and impartial 
treatment. 

7. A feeling of confidence and pride in the company. 

8. A feeling of freedom to ask questions, to criticize; the 
elimination of suppressed antagonisms and hostility toward the 
company. m 

9. An attitude of personal responsibility for the individual 
job, product, and company. 

10. A belief in the interdependence of employee and em- 
ployer. 
11. A feeling of responsibility for waste and cost. 

12. An appreciation of the necessity for regular work at- 
tendance. 

18. Aknowledge of the practice of safety and health rules. 

14. A knowledge and appreciation of рау deductions, in- 
surance, and the like. 

15. A knowledge of local company lines of authority. 

16. A knowledge of where to get personal, social, and job 
needs satisfiecs and the feeling of freedom to do this, 

17. An understanding of the problems of the company and 
a realization that everyone is expected to help solve them. 

18. A feeling that the head office and the immediate super- 
visor are О.К. * 


19. A feeling that management respects the personal liberties 
of each employee, 


20. А positive, constructive attitude in all job relations. 
21. An early mastery of the job skill involved. 


22. Little possibility of unjustified discharge; satisfaction 
with the job and its possibility for permanence. 


Careful review of topics listed in the outlines above reveals the 
Scope that an induction program may encompass. It is apparent that 
Size and nature of the organization will affect content of its intro- 
ductory procedures. Each company has to determine for itself the 
scope of its own program, While ideas may be gleaned from other 
company programs, real needs are revealed in its own situation. In 
one case, it may simply be a matter of making sure all the “little 
things” are covered. In another, great detail of broad, basic informa- 
equired. Whatever scope is decided upon, it 


and ability to answer his questions and to help him with his 
problems. 


Responsibility for the Program. Points of view vary concern- 
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ing responsibility for induction. With increasing centralization of 
personnel functions, some industrial relations departments accept 
full charge of the program as a staff function. In other situations 
induction is considered a primary job of supervisors. Pigors and 
Myers argue strongly for this latter point of view when they say 
The responsibility for final results clearly rests with line manage- 
ment—with supervisors in the department in which employees are 
to be trained. Since the supervisor is responsible for the production 
of his department, he is also clearly responsible for the proper in- 
duction and training of the employees he will supervise. He may 
have assistance in this, but he cannot escape the responsibility." 18 
They go on to suggest that it has been found advisable to place 
Staff responsibility for induction and ,training in the? hands of a 
Specialist in most large and medium-sized organizations. 

Combination of line and staff action in induction probably repre- 
Sents the majority point of view in organizations with staff depart- 
ments handling manpower management functions. From the practi- 
cal point of view this is more realistic than the view that considers 
such programs exclusively the province of either line or staff. 

The supervisor should have a dominant role in the induction 
Procedure. Only he can provide close personal attention to the 
employee over a period of time. Some supervisors hesitate to accept 
this responsibility. Either they fee] they do not have time, or they 
have not been trained adequately. Within the framework of modern 
manpower management, however, the induction function is primarily 
the responsibility of line supervision. Function of the staff depart- 
Ment is to plan, assist, and coordinate. The function of the line 
Organization is to do the job. This two-fold approach to induction 


is also emphasized by Davis and Broehl who say: 


The two main steps of the induction process are ( 1) the staff 
induction, usually performed by the personnel department, and 
(2) the line induction, performed by the supervisor. During 
the last decade the trend has been toward centralization of 
induction, This approach produces bigger and grander Pr. 
grams which overwhelm the applicant rather than indüct him. 

urs, and countless other 


There are booklets, movies, talks, to 
elaborate devices. 'So much comes at once that not even à 


(ут H 
й New York: 
18 Pau] Pi Charles A. Myers, Personnel Administration ( Yor 
cGraw-Hill бкр лы, Inc., 1951), P- 191. Reprinted by permission 
ОЁ McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. — > 
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college graduate can absorb it, much less the average factory 
employee who has far less formal training. The natural result 
of inability to absorb all of it is a disinclination to absorb any 
of it. The staff, often recognizing the result but not the cause 
of the problem, adds new gimmicks (and cost) and formalizes 


the program even more, so that better results can be shown to 
the line. 


Perhaps too dark a picture has been painted of the staff 
induction program. If well planned, it can be highly successful. 
However, the fact remains that the staff program by its very 
nature is a "shotgun" approach; and just as a pair of scissors 
requires two blades, this central induction program needs to be 
implemented by a decentralized induction plan, carried out 


over a longer period of time. The key man here is the new 
employee's supervisor.1 


7 


Induction techniques. Choice of techniques is influenced by а 
variety of factors specific to each organization. Among these 
factors are amount of time scheduled for induction, number of new 
employees being inducted, organizational level of new employees— 
unskilled workers, skilled tradesmen, clerical workers, engineers, 
administrative trainees, and so on—and the organization's stated 
Objectives for induction activities. Use of lectures, conferences, 
movies and slide films find a place in larger organizations where 
large numbers are joining an organization at the same time. In à 
small organization, with only a handful of new employees being 
inducted each week, large group techniques are not only of ques- 
tionable applicability, but are heyond a reasonable budget for 
such purposes. Individual selection of specific techniques are 
necessary to meet the needs of а given organization. 


Among methods of induction in current and effective use are: 
Company literature—employee handbooks 
booklets, booklets outlining benefit plans; and за 
Lectures, conferences, group discussion meeti 
Visual aids—movies, sound sl 
layout maps, and so forth. 
Plant tours, 


The personal escort—from personnel de 
ment. 


special induction 
forth. 
ngs. 
ides, special product displays, plant 


partment to job depart- 


14 Keith Davis and Wayne G. Broehl, Jr., 
Personnel, XXIX No. 5 (1953), 409-411 
American Management? Association. 


"Let the Foreman in on Induction. 
- Reprinted by permission of the 
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Individual interviews by employee counselors and supervisors. 

Sponsors—the “buddy” system. е 

Company literature. Written material is by far the most common 
medium of giving information to new employees. The employee 
handbook is the most widely used of these published media for 
giving а new employee information about the company and his 
place in the company. 

There is an increasing trend for handbooks to be written primarily 
for the new employee and to be used as an important part of the 
induction program. A special induction booklet is used by some 
companies, This is usually fairly brief, and often contains a con- 
densation of important points from the handbook. Eastman Kodak 
Company's “Now That You Are WithoKodak” is a good example. 
Each section of this booklet refers to page numbers in the general 
employee handbook which gives details of subjects covered briefly 
in the induction booklet. 6 

Special subject booklets covering safety, group insurance, pension 
plans, and employee benefits in general are used frequently to 
Supplement the employee handbook. Some companies give the new 
employee a copy of the union contract. When this is done, it is 
desirable to include interpretations in non-legal terms.!5 

Group meetings. Group meetings are considered practical for 
Companies hiring at least ten to fifteen employees each week. Such 
meetings usually include lectures, films or other training aids, and 
Question and answer sessions. They have the advantage of saving 
time in telling the company story since one person does the job 
for a whole group of people. With an able group leader, presenta- 


ons can usually be better organized, standardized, and adapted to 
Use of more effective training aids than individual presentations. 
Recognition must be given to the fact that the personal touch is 
published a nm о 
articles that in preparin booklets. See particularly 
Studies in Poona Рава No. 112, “Company SP ede ho eye. ian 

€ Confe igement Ё “plain Talk for the Rank and 122. 
Doe aaah ae СА Union Contract Across," January 1949; 

ng the Union Contract,” Маса p m and on-the-job 

or ха f a program и. as. TS 

gaining На emple © A with initial jap training, see William R. 
Priegel and W. Towle, Retail Personne л _Үог 

cGraw-Hill 9 pau des Inc., 1951), p. 151. This type of combination 
training is used frequently in retail stores. | > e 
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lacking in group meetings. There is never time enough to answer 
adequately every individual's questions and problems. In addition, 
many new employees hesitate to "open up” in a new group situation 
and ask all the questions which may be bothering them, as they 
are more likely to do in personal discussions with an interviewer or 
counselor. Group meetings are probably best regarded as supple- ' 
mentary to the induction jobs of the employment interviewer and 
the supervisor. 

Visual aids. Visual aids are especially effective for group presenta- 
tions. They cannot stand alone, however, but must be carefully 
planned and integrated with lectures and discussions. Induction is 
essentialiy a training and adjustment process. Sound training princi- 
ples and methods must be applied if the program is to be fully 
effective. 

Some companies spend thousands of dollars preparing special 
films and slides for induction. This pattern of some large organiza- 


average-size company, 17 They argue that a professional studio is 
not needed to do the job since almost every plant has a competent 
ег among its employees, Following is a brief 


new employee's mind. 
Plant tours and personal escorts, Plant tours are used by many 


17 Robert Newcomb 


and Margaret $; “ : » The 
Score, Ш, No. 8, 3 ff garet Sammons, "Off on the Right Foot, 
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companies to give the new employee a better knowledge of the 
Complete nature of the organization, the place of his department in 
it, and to aid in building the “big picture." These are often done in 
&roups on a "conducted tour" basis. In other instances the super- 
Visor is given the responsibility of showing the plant to the new 
Worker. Use of the personal escort for this purpose also is made in 
Some companies. 

It is fortunately becoming more and more rare for a messenger 
to take the new employee to his department and introduce him to 
the foreman. Instead, a well-informed and friendly member of the 
Personnel staff takes the worker to his supervisor and makes sure 
that he is properly introduced. On the way, a tour of the plànt may 
be made, and an effective opportunity is present for’showing the 
Company's personal interest in the new employee. 

Individual induction techniques. Individual interviews by coun- 
Selors or other members of the industrial relations staff are con- 
Sidered the most important part of initial induction by many com- 
Panies, In such situations, true personal attention can be given to 
the employee and he usually feels more free to ask those questions 
ОЁ greatest concern to himself than he does in a new group situation. 
It should be pointed out that the principles of effective interviewing 
аге just as applicable in the induction interview situation as in the 
employment interview. (See Chapter 8). 

The importance of the supervisor i} induction has been empha- 
sized earlier, In smaller companies he may do almost the entire 


job. In all organizations he has a key role. He is the only one who 
can provide continuing induction. He should know every step of the 
induction process. It is important for him to know what information 
has already been given to the employee, what his responsibilities for 
induction are as supervisor, and the relationship between his role 
and that of other parts of the process. This can best be accomplished 

training. And, supervisors should 


Tough effective supervisory 
Participate in Ис the induction program. They pui e 
Problems that are peculiar to their own departments, n аг 
familiar with the questions most frequently asked by new emp ova 

ven more important, when supervisors help in planning the indu 
1 с the process. They 


tion program, they become personally involved in 
УШ do а more ES job than can be expected when someone 


= 
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else prepares their "script" and then orders them to carry it out. 
. Thompson has proposed a seven-point approach to new employees 
by the foreman. The seven steps are: 18 


l. Greet him in a manner that shows you are really glad 
to see him. 

2. Show him you are sincerely interested in him. 

3. Explain his part in your department. 

4. Take him around and show him the plant. 

5. Make him acquainted with the people with whom he 
will be working. 

6. Put him in care of a competent instructor, who has been 
prepared to meet him. 


7. Contact him periodically and let him know you are 


always isterested in him. 
1 


Check-lists. It is desirable to prepare a check-list of induction 
Steps to insure coverage of all parts of the process. Separate check- 
lists may be used for steps accomplished prior to introduction to 
the supervisor, and steps for the supervisor himself to handle. In 
Some instances one list may be used and passed along to the super- 
visor when the employee is introduced to him. If separate lists 
are used it is desirable practice to provide the supervisor with à 
copy of the initial check-list showing coverage completed before 
he commences his portion of the induction procedure.!? 

The sponsor system. The sponsor or "buddy" system has been 
found effective in many organizations to aid in initial on-the-job 
adjustment of new employees. Ай older worker (in terms of exper 
ence) is informed in advance that he will be assigned as sponsor t9 
a new employee. He is given careful indoctrination in the role he 

18C. E. ‚ rk: 
de A а ме пт Management for Supervisors (New Yo 

19 For samples of induction outlines from which check-lists have been de 


veloped, and discussions of the foreman’s role in induction, see especially С. 


Fern, Training for Supervision in Industry (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1945), pp. 56-61; Thompson, Personnel Management for 
Supervisors, рр. 90-92; Pigors and Myers, Personnel Administration, PP: 
192-94; Scott, Clothier, Mathewson, and Spriegel, Personnel Managemen 
рр. 262-266; P. J. Kalsem, Practical Supervision (New York: McGraw-Hil 
Book Company, Inc., 1945), pp. 76-81; Planty, McCord, and Efferson, Train- 
ing Employees and Managers, рр. 166-68; Lillian M. Cilbreth and Alice P 
Cook, The Foreman in Monpower Management (New York: McGraw-Hi 
Book Company, Inc., 1947), pp. 89-54; and Alexander В. Heron, Bey 
bap cce pem. (Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1948); 
pp. 111-21. nig 
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i А : 
Eu pe ks the induction process. Such sponsors get acquainted 
takes a s employee as soon as he reports to the department and 
ic pe ere the supervisor leaves off in the supervisor's induc- 
ES lows ee He helps the new man get acquainted with other 
Darts = 7 often takes him to lunch on the first day; explains various 
Bim ind = departmental operation not covered in other parts of 
E da Е ion procedure; shows an interest in the employee's family 
п бену and tells him of employee activities that others in the 
дес 2 take most part in. The sponsor system is one more 
ss о attempting to make the employee feel welcome and 
e in the organization. 
ci word on scope of the induction program, its timing, and 
P nci techniques "employed may be added as a word of caution 
ning a program. Commenting on these factors, Stessin says: 
dures are a fad. Аз soon as a new 
howered with "welcome"devices of 
these often boomerang. The new- 
by the introductions, the hand- 


he rules and regulations, the 
glad to get out from under 


Today induction proce! 
employee is hired he is s 
Опе sort or another. But 
= beconies so confused 
ваг the reading matter, t 

istory of the company, that he's 
this backslapping barrage and quit. 

For example, at one oil company, the new worker, on his 
first day on the job, receives over à dozen miscellaneous items 


which include, among other things, a 60-page employee book- 
a directory of executives 


let, a 90-page book of safety rules, 

(with life stories), and a request for a pint of blood. How 
much happier — and more likely to stick it out — would this 
employee be if all of the above were spread out over a perio 
of three or four weeks. 

_ Wisconsin Power and Light Co. in Milwaukee handles the 
big job of induction — by the easy stage method. Its time- 
table: first day, work hours, pay» questions and answers on job 
responsibilities; second day, ctrination; third day, 


insurance, pension plan, sick embership, mer- 
chandise discounts; second week, briefing on company organi- 


zation and policies. A few weeks 
supervisor interviews new man to cle 
standings before placing him Оп regu! 


Follow-up. Follow-up interviews with the new 
XVII, No. 7 


_and-outers” Forbes, L 
апа eu ublishing 


Buc: Forbes & Sons P 


bor Relations. 
by permission о 
Н ^ 


20 
(Төзү тепсе Stessin, “Lal 
S ), p. 95. Reprinted 
трапу. 
о 
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and at the end of the formal induction period are essential. They 
provide an opportunity to answer unanswered questions and at the 
same time evaluate the workers adjustment to his job, assess 
adequacy of placement, and evaluate effectiveness of the induction 
process. In most organizations, follow-up is a joint responsibility of 
line and staff. Where this is done, the dominant role is given to the 
Supervisor, to.avoid possible interference with the all-important 
employee-foreman relationship. 

The follow-up interview by the personnel department explores as 
many angles as possible of the way in which the employee has been 
absorbed in the organization. It uses indirect methods to some 
extent, but chiefly frank and direct questions. It deals with prob- 
lems of housing, transportatipn, and the need"for special clothing. 
It checks any information the employee still needs, as well as infor- 
mation he wants as a matter of interest or curiosity rather than need. 
It "feels out" his attitude toward his particular job, and encourages 
thinking and sug 

Follow-up by the supervisor should be coordinated with the 
personnel department interview: to avoid obvious overlaps. At the 
same time, special problems which are spotted in either interview 
should be brought to the attention of the one who conducts: the 
other interview if it cannot be handled by the person who spots it 
first. In general, the Supervisor's follow-up interview is somewhat 
more job-oriented than the Personnel department interview. How- 


gress and give him encouragement 
; for improvement when needed. 

Induction of supervisors. An area of induction that is often 
treated superficially, is introduction 
atus as a member of management: 
to management status requires опе 
individual is called upon to make. 


: Е пр good supervisors is а factor О 
prime importance. Consideration of the number of employees 


affected directly of indirectly by the frst line of supervision im- 
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тры "n attention to its importance. Our ability to get things 
m о у people makes the big difference in cost sheets. Since 
B арыш S E can afford to overlook costs, it follows directly that 
E а cannot afford to overlook the careful introduction and 
first li supervisors they have selected to represent them on the 
ne. 
ш aj program of supervisory induction, the same outline 
Bd as 15 chapter for induction procedures in general may be 
This s C Objectives should be clearly determined first. 
BN ine eii the broad framework from which to move in developing 
Eu. and procedures of an introductory program. Re- 
ERN. or the program should rest with line management— 
tive or m membi of management near the top of tHe administra- 
Te Г ш Тһе industrial relations department should serve 
Nul capacity, giving assistance in coordinating, developing 
D. ints У: and keeping records of progress of supervisors through 
The ч uctory program and later through follow-up. 

and re] ew supervisor will need to become aware of many problems 
worker о that were unknown to him as a rank-and-file 
of the eis suddenly in the position of being “on the other side 

ence.” Instead of asking questions, he now has to answer 


th : 
€m. Questions will come from managers higher up the line, and 
Il need to know the functions 


E will come from his people. He wi 
inp e personnel department, and his responsibilities and authority 
рае personnel problems апа transactions. He must under- 
methods of wage and salary payments to his people, deduc- 
d so on. He will need to know 


tio 3 
E. їз and withholding transactions, an 
€ relationship of his unit or department to others in the organiza- 


ti E А 
Riso hich other units depend on his unit for smooth flow of pro- 
eon what is behind him in the way of other units that he must 

Oordinate with if ће is to maintain smoothly coordinated produc- 


Чоп of his unit, What is his responsibility as а member of manage- 
his people? What is his relation- 


ane in handling grievances from i Чор: 
1р with the shop steward, and with other union representatives: 
hat does the contract say What does management 5ау his 
tesponsibilities are, and how far does his authority extend? What 
065 he need to know about costs? What are his own responsibilities 

he have to make 


for costs? What records must he keep? Does 
терогіѕ? When are they due? Who gets them? How often are they 
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submitted? How about safety rules? What about rules Баа, 
What does he до? What are his responsibilities for quality E oa 
How does he maintain good control? How сап һе as Я i 
people to keep them satisfied and at the same time meet pro й e 
requirements set for his unit? Should he be hard-boiled, easy- x +. 
and friendly, friendly but firm, keep aloof, or work closely Кт, 
people? These and many more questions and problems are su d 
thrust on a supervisor when he first steps into management Е ud 
How can he be helped to make the adjustment smoothly so E a ad 
can quickly perform the type of job management expects of him a ^ 
he wants to do? The answer seems to lie in careful introduction, 
follow-up, and continuous training for development. fon He 
One of the most ambitions programs of foteman induction E 
has come to the attention of the authors is that of the м 
Chemical Company Plastics Division. Monsanto views the pro к 
of foreman induction as one of such importance that the new s 
man spends a full five weeks in special training and orientation а 6 
he is taken off his rank-and-file job before he is actually placed E 
the firing line in his new position. To give insight into the scop! 


> A e re- 
of Monsanto’s program, excerpts from the induction course ar 
produced below; 21 


FOREMAN INDUCTION 


After our candidate has been selected, he receives some 
further, fairly specialized treatment. 
а. Five-Week Training Program 


For example, he immediately embarks on a five-week train- 
ing program which requires 100 per cent of his working day. 
This program covers such areas as: 

l. Introduction to Management 

2. Company and Division History 

3. Annual Report 

4. Operations of Payroll Department 

Safety 
Personnel 


as well as planned experience in all other areas of the plant. 
(See Exhibit below.) 


to 

21 Taken from a talk given by Mr. Lincoln Crosby, Plant Manager, M RA 

Chemical Company, Plastics Division, Springfield, Massachusetts, ђе Рае 

American Management Association's Special Conference on и 1954. 
tion, and Development of Supervisors, in New York City, November 18, 


t 
И men 
Reprinted -with permission of Mr. Crosby and the American Manage 
Association. 
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Wednesday, May 19 


Craft Groups 
Quality Control 


Master Mechanic › 
Supt. of Labs. 


Thursday, May 20 


Purchasing Department 
Transportation & Materials 


Purchasing Agent 
Supt. of Mat. Handling 


Friday, May 21 


History of Unionism in 
US. 

The Union Contract 
The Union Contract 
“You and Your Steward” 
(ВТА. Material) 


b. Departmental Check List 


In addition to this type 


first two months after our can 


excerpt below:) 


B. DEPARTMEN 


С) 1. 


~ AN ~ 


(Куло, 


In. 


EQUIPMENT, BUILDINGS 

А. REPAIRS | 

( ) 1. Thorough grounding 
M.R. O 


Department safety in- 
spection (tour of area) 
Instruction of M. R. О. 
Instructions in han- 
dling of hazardous 
chemicals 

Information on 
materials 

. Dust hazards 


location 
. Specific application of 

personal protective 

equipment 
. Instructions in fire pre- 
vention and protection 
How to handle an 
emergency in fire or 
accident 


4 
5 
6. Safety equipment 
7 


. procedures 


° 


оЁ ехр 
ich must ђе completed within the 


didate takes over his 


in Engineering. Sup 


Employee Relations Mgr. 


Employee Relations Mgr. 

Employee Relations Mgr. 

Training Manager у 
a 


> 


osure we have a general 


job. (See 


TAL APPLI CATION 


Conducted by 
Immediate Supervisor 


AND REPAIRS 


erintendent 


э 
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( ) 2. Discussion of put de- Conducted by 
istance 
d ке of Engineering Superintendent 
the area 
engineer . 
() ii. Scope of the Maintenance Supervisor 
area mechanic 
E-204 | 
( ) iii. Facilities Maintenance Supervisor 
available from 
maintenance 
crafts 


B. PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 


: Senior Area Engineer 
( ) 1. Importance or 


( ) 2. Procedure 
IV. MATERIALS 


А. QUALITY General Superintendent of 
( ) 1. Why is it important Plant Laboratories 
( ) 2. Review of quality spe- 
cifications on depart- 
mental raw, interim 
and finished goods 
( ) 8. Instruction in control 
methods 


c. Orientation Meetings - 


Beyond this, he attends a series of Orientation meeting: 
within the first two months designed to give him a broad loo 
at the Division's Business and to allow him to meet top шаб 
agement and key people. These meetings are limited to 1 
people and frequently contain as few as 10 people. An examp'e 
of the program is given below. 


First Day 
Tuesday, July 27 


DIVISION CONFERENCE ROOM 


Time Subject Presented by 
9:00 Plastics Division General Manager 
Philosophy 


9:20 Research Department 
9:40 Division Engineering 
10:00 Sales Department 
10:20 “Meet Monsanto" 


Research Director 
Division Engineer 
Sales Director 

> Movie 
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Second Day 
Wednesday, July 28 
DIVISION CONFERENCE ROOM 
Time Subject Presented by 


2:00 Production Department General Superintendent 
Introduction of General General Superintendents 


Superintendents: 
2:30 Plant Engineer 
2:50 Transportation and 


Plant Engineer 
Superintendent of Materials 


Materials Handling 
8:10 Plant Laboratories Superintendent of 
Laboratories К 
Ойсе Мападег 


3:30 Control of Monsanto 
Know-How > 


Te onsanto's thorough program of induction was developed only 
er careful study of foreman problems and needs. The 250 mem- 
ers of production supervision were divided into twelve conference 
da 5. The grovps considered the problem of selecting supervisors 

nd the problem of how to do a better job of preparing supervisors 


for their jobs. Elements of this program were developed in confer- 
continually revised and im- 


ence sessions, The program is being 
ud as more experience and more accurate knowledge are gained” 
Om its operation. Has it been worth the effort? Monsanto manage- 
Ment is convinced it has. Mr. Lincoln Crosby, plant manager of 
it: “Has our pro- 


Onsanto's Plastic Division has this to'52y about т 
"often so evident in an industrial 
has, 


Bram plugged all the gaps that are 0 

ESO qme eee i obviously а NO in capital letters. It he 
JOWever. resulted in smoother plant operation because of the train- 
ing we have been giving our foremen since 1951. In addition to traim- 
108 proper we've been able to get closer to our foremen and to bring 
Our foremen closer to us. This has enabled us to engage їп greater 


‹ RS ES 

© prevention’ activity as opposed to fire fighting. а 

е scope of any program of supervisory induction Rer 

90 Size and type of organization, and how thoroughly managemen 

15 convinced that its first-line supervisors К me m 20 

аа :ng the problem t ough рг :em- 

r chin р 

РВ ogram. ADOOS 5 ie. F 

22 From a talk given by Mr. Lincoln Crosby to the American Mad 

f SOciation’s Special Conference on Selection, Induction. x речи 

Mac UDervisors. Reprinted wi permission of Mr. Crosby an 

anagement Association. Y 9 у ~ 
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bers of management—as done by Monsanto—appears to hold the 
most promise of building an effective program. Present managers 
are able to recognize some of the problems they faced when first 
entering a management role. A cross-section of all members of 
management, from first-line supervision up, will bring many pomts 
of view to bear on the problem. And, most important of all, getting 
present members of management involved in planning and develop- 
ing a program for supervisory induction will go a long way toward 
ensuring success of the program once it is underway. 

This important principle of involvement—getting the people you 
want to sell on a program involved in helping to develop it—is one 
of the most effective tools at the disposal of the manpower manager 
in developing effective personnel programs. "When people are in- 
volved in planning and developing something, they gain a feeling of 
being a part of it. They have a stake in its success. After all, wasn't it 
their idea? As a,basic working principle, this is a principle for the 
manpower manager to remember—and to use. 
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5 APPENDIX A 
elected List of Test Publishers and Distributors' 


ao Optical Company 
ridge, Massachusetts 


Aptitud В 
Hor 29 ^ Test Service 


Swa 
rthmore, Pennsylvania 


Ba 
паса & Lomb Industrial Vision 
EN 
Lomb Opti 
ochester, New oF tieni Company 


Са: 

5 ра Test Bureau 

A ollywood Boulevard 
ngeles 28, California 


Co A 
eave Test Division 
Seat Testing Service 
eton, New Jersey 


Е * 
ducational Test Bureau 
CUM Publishers, Inc. 
inn ashington Avenue, S. E. 
eapolis, Minnesota 


Indy 


Tu strial Psychology, Inc. 


ICS А 
On 6, Arizona 


Inst 
Stitute for Personality and Ability 


esting 
CR Coronado Drive 
paign, Illinois 
Ke 
stone Vie 
(SENE w Company 
adville, Pennsylvania 


M 
Unsell Color Company, Inc. 

Ван Franklin Street 

~ Tore 2, Maryland 


1 

A com ishers' di а 

Buros omPlete publishers directory ЕЛЬ Yearbook 
. 1100-1106. 


Jerse’, “Чә The Fourth Mental M 
Sey: The Gryhon Press, 1953), PP 


Ketone Occupational Visual Service 


Occupational Research Center 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Ohio College Association 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


Psychological Corporation 
522 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18, New York , 


Science Research Associates, Inc. 
57 West Grand Avenue 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Sheridan Supply Company 
P. O. Box 837 
Beverly Hills, California 


Stanford University Press 
Stanford, California 


с. Н. Stoelting Company 
424 North Homan Avenue 
Chicago 24, Illinois 


Western Psychological Services 


Box 775 
Beverly Hills, California 


E. F. Wonderlic 
Northfield, Illinois 


World Book Company 
313 Park Hill Avenue 
Yonkers 5, New York 


found in Oscar Krisen 


i be 
index ca» ој (Highland Park, New 
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Computational Procedures 


At many points in the text reference is made to statistical mathon i 
techniques. In this appendix it is not our purpose to present а а 
course in statistical theory or method. Our aim is the pans ү 
simple computational procedures for frequently used statistical methods. 


Computation of the Mean. 


The mean (M) or arithmetic average is the sum of all measures Eh 
distribution divided by the total number ( N) of measures. This may 


zx а is 
syinbolized as*M = —, where. XX is the sum of all measures and N 
N 
the total number of measures. 


If an adding machine or calculating machine is available or if > 
on punched cards the mean may be computed from ungrouped data. s to 
method has one serious disadvantage in that it gives no information а: 
the form of the distribution, 

To illustrate computation of the 
taken scores made on the verbal 
Classification Test (Form A) in th 


ve 
mean from ungrouped scores, we i 
part (V) of the Wesman Репо, 
е order in which they were recor 


el 
1 The data used аге taken from an unpublished study done by the Personn: 
Research Division of The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company. 


E 
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Raw Composite Raw Cor-posite 


Sco 
B. d A Perform Score (V) Perform- 

vidual (Form A) Rating Individ n tatin 
M ndividual (Form A) Rating 
EM 24 50 04-33 29 63 
VM 18 53 04-34 19 58 
jp 81 62 04-35 16 46 
us 18 46 04-37 20 59 
тЫ 16 52 04-38 15 48 
04-08 "e 45 04—40 28 65 
б 38 04—41 6 46 
CM n 32 04—42 15 87 
WEM 14 38 04-48 15 ‚61 
Ds 17 , 46 04-44 22 59 
Diis 25 53 04-46 15 45 
04.14 19 42 04-47 5 48 
(das 17 40 04-49 16 50 
Е 19 48 04—50 12 52 
па 18 48 04-53 19 g 
om 94 37 ~- 0454 21 50 
КЕ 20 45 04-56 82 60 
des 16 38 04-57 9 45 
al 14 49 04—58 9 49 
04:5 98 55 04-61 17 53 
nr 2 15 60 04-62 21 45 
oes 21 56 04-63 17 55 
с 19 58 ‚ 04-64 11 51 
у 19 55 04-65 m 50 
И n 59 04-66 24 46 
ER 10 50 04-67 H л 
А 29 ar 68 04-69 18 44 
04-30 "s 44 04-12 13 57 
4-99 БЕ - 04-78 п 85 


A е sum of PCT scores (ХХ) is 1029 and the number of scores (N) 
=X 
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Computation of the Standard Deviation. 


The standard deviation, (ø) is the most widely used measure of vari- 
ability. It is the square root of the mean of the squared deviations of 
measures in a distribution. This may be symbolized as с = EE 


where x? is the squared deviation of each measure from the mean of 
the distribution. 

Computation of the standard deviation from ungrouped data requires 
obtaining an additional value, X(X2), the sum of the squared scores, 
and subtracting the squared mean. Using the data of the previous 
example, X(X2) is 20483. 


TE 

с= —— — (17.74)2: 
55 (17.74) 
c =\/38.45” 


Computation of the Product Moment Correlation Coefficient- 


Measurement of the со. 


-variability or co-relati two attributes 
or characteristics is ассо y relation between 


à mplished through i ficient. 
daa coefficient ranges from p e desde ВА approach” 
a ae iia (that is, approaching perfect correlation). (tis 
MS oment correlation coefficient (r, is equal to ur 5 
of the mean of the products of the paired deviations for the two variable 
correlated to the product of their respective standard deviations. 


symbolic terms, r — 20у) 
N туту 


p. о Work sheet provides a simplified method for computing 
- 4n the present exampl: : correla 
between PCT (V) scores ап ple we wish to compute the 


d the composite perf ting for i: 
du LP J performance rating 107. 
dividuals. ‘This becomes a validity coefficient since the rating is a criteri?” 
measure. 
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к _ > 
Personnel Research Division ; 
Correlation Work Sheet 


De 
x E Code 04 Group Description 
3 aw Score (V) PCT (Form А) Ү = Composite performance ratings 
P. = 58 =X = 1029 3Y = 2890 
= 52717 SX? = 20483 SY? = 147752 
XX 1029 
А = ES = = 17.74 (average test score) 
XY _ 2890 é ~ 
в = 2 === = 49.83 (average ratin 
~ ЕВ (averag g) 
zx? 
N 58 
хү? 
XY! 147782 _ 954744 
N 58 
XXY 
LQENY 5211 — 908:91 
N 58 


908.91 — (17.74) (49.83) = 24.93 
38.45 


Е=Е-АВ= 
G=C_A2= 353.16— (17.74)? = 
6.2 (standard deviation of test scores) 
= 6441 


of ratings) 


I= D _ B? = 2547.44 — (49.83)° 
J = уг=8.0 (standard deviation 


F 
R = — = 24.93/49.60 = 50 
HJ 


be determined that based on 
f .26 would occur only once 


34 would occur only 
there- 


C it can 


B 
Y reference to Appendix 
coefficient 0 


analys; 
| ae ОЁ fifty-eight cases а 

Once enty times by chance and a coefficient of. 
fore 5 one hundred times by chance. А coefficient of .50 can, 
› be described as significant at the one per cent level. 


у 
> 
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Computation of the Standard Error of Measurement 


The standard error of measurement (ох) has more practical significance 
as an indicator of test accuracy than has the reliability coefficient. The 
reliability coefficient is dependent on the range of talent in the group 
tested while the standard error is relatively independent. The significance 
of the standard error may be understood by reference to the fact that 
if a group were retested, less than one-third would have scores differing 
by an amount greater than the standard error. 


Ox = оу — Гах ЗЫ 
Where о; is the standard deviation of the distribution of the variable 
and r,, is the reliability coefficient of the variable or test. L 
Using the standard deviation (сх = 6.2) computed іп a previous €x- 
ample and the published reliability coefficient (r,,'— .83). 


ox = 6.2 V 1 — .83 


ox = 6.2 У 17 
ох = 6.2 — 41 
ox = 2.54 


This is interpreted to mean that on re-test two-thirds of the group 


would be expected to have scores within plus or minus 2.54 points 0 
their original scores, 


Predicting performance from test scores: computation of the 
regression equation and the standard error of estimate. 

Using the set of data employed in computation of the correlation 
coefficient, what is the predicted performance rating for an individu 
with a test score of 16? 


c ез 
Х= го. (Х—М,) +M, 


Where Y is the estimat 
scores and ratings (.50), 
of ratings (8) and o, 
tribution (6:2), X is t 
scores (17.7), M, is th 


ed rating, r is the correlation between ta 
оу is the standard deviation of the distributio = 
is the standard deviation of the test score 
he test score (16), M, is the mean of the 
е mean of the distribution of ratings (49.8). 


= one 
Y = (.50) (s? (16 — 17.7) 4- 49.8 


У = (50) (1.29) (—1.7) + 49.8 


9 
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У = —1.1 + 49.8 
Y = 48.7 (Predicted performance rating for test score 
of 16) 


The standard error of estimate of this predicted performance rating is: 


= = 
Сау 7 V ГЕ? 


быу = 8 У 1-.95 

Сену = 8 у 75 

Testy = 8(.87) 

Testy = 6.96 


Computation of significance of difference between uncorrelated 


means. 
Th f the fifty-eight men was found to be 17.7 and 
а езп POL s. ааа of scores, was 6.2. Another 


the standard deviation of the distribution 
group of 102 men in the same department when tested had a mean PCT 
Score of 19.4 and a standard deviation of 8.1 Do these groups differ to 
à significant degree in mean score? 

Steps to be followed: 


(1) Compute the standard error of each mean. 


сі 92 
ЩТ nidis ү еси 
Umi WP y N; 
~ 81 
a= RON : Om? = eer: 
"^ V88 A02 
8.1 
_ 62 Ж 2622. 
НЕ 101 
a EM съз = :80 
ml 
i tw jeans 
(2) Compute the standard error of the difference between two mi 
(oni). ТАГЫДА 
сш в = У om + ша : Е 
Omi ва — V 82? + 80° 1 
3 — À 
> ИИ 
ош = М 
= 1.14 


921 — m2 
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(8) Compute ratio ог difference between means (М; — М.) to stand- 
ard error of difference between two means. 


— М» * М, — М» 
MSM ЧЛ pun... — 1:40 
са1—п2 1.14 Omi — m2 


Since with samples of this size the ratio of the difference between means 
to the standard error of the difference should be 2.000 or more if it is to 
be treated as a statistically significant difference, the conclusion is that 
the groups do not differ significantly in mean score. 


Computation of significance of difference between percentages- 


A further comparison of the two groups revealed that in group опе, 
seventy-three per cent were forty years of age or older while in grouP 
two, eighty-six per cent were.forty years of age’ or older. Are these 
differences significant? 

Steps to be followed: 


(1) Compute the standard error of each percentage. 
=1 рч 
O% 00 мм 


9% = 100 ~ He 


where p = proportion over forty 


q = proportion under forty 
941 = 10 1971 
®1 0 V E 


a% = 100 У.0034 


o% = 5.8 


75, = 100 4 / [EIE 
ox, = 100 ~ E 
o% = 100V .0012 
T% = 3.5 


(2) Compute the standard error of the difference between two P^ 
centages (gs. % 9), 


8 054 — 59 = V Oxy + оба 
0%1— % = V&8 X352 
9%1 — «3 = V 45.89 
— 5 = 67 
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ә 
(3) Compute ratio of difference between percentages to standard error 
of difference between percentages. E 
1-я 18 ` 


091 — %2 "вт 


%1 — %2 


= 1.94 


g41— %2 
The groups do not differ significantly in the proportion over forty 
years of age. For reference purposes, the five percent and one percent 
levels of significance for samples of thirty, sixty and infinite size are, 
respectively: 2.042 and 2.750; 2.000 and 2.660; 1.960 and 2.576. 
п э о 


92 
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` APPENDIX C 
The Least Significant (5%) Values of Correlation Measures! 


In both the 5% and the 196 graphs, the "two variable" line (2) is to be 
еч foc simple correlations, bi-serial and rank-order correlations. ше 
upper line in each chart (3) is for the evaluation of multiple correlation 
coefficients when three variables are being analyzed. 


1С. В. Davies and Dale Yoder, Business Statistics, rev. ed. (New York: Jobe 


MEI тен Inc., 1941), p. 559. Reprinted by permission of John Wiley 
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ficant (196) Values of Correlation 


Measures! 


The Least Highly Signi 


560. Reprinted by permission of 


n пы. Davies and Dale Yoder, op. cit Р. 
iley & Sons, Inc. 


[ae 
1С 
h 


To 
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APPENDIX D 
е Taylor-Russell Tables? 


Tables of the Proportion Who Will Be Satisfactory Among Those Selected, for Given 
Values of the Proportion of Present Employees Considered Satisfactory, the 
Selection Ratio, and г 
Proportion of Employees Considered Satisfactory =.05 

Selection Ratio 


at 18 “10 08 107 106 <06 -05 


б Г .25 1 . 
1.0 .50 .25 17 118 по б 107 <06 0% 
Proportion of Employees Considered Satisfactory=.10 к 


lection Ratio 
Trop 08 .10 — —35— 40  .50 60 0 5  .90 95 


11 .11 до до „0 
AL пол п ооч 
2 12 п ш 020 -jo 
18 12 12 пол 20 
13 з 12 п .H ç -jp 
4 013 112 12 .1 -jọ 
Б 14 18 32 Чү "10 
: 14 113 . . у 

16 .15 .13 .12 En 10 
27 .15 219 212 ~ б 

Jz b „& а ld 
-18 6 м 12 .H cg 
18 16 м .12 .H -jj 
19 .16 м .12 .H 
-19 16 м 2. 
20 117 ла 12 п 
20 17 м 12 Ш бу 
20 17 а 212 11 р 
20 17 м 12 1 1 


25 120 17 14 пз ш H 

1 From Н. C. Taylor and J. T. Russell, *The Relationship of Validity coi 
sits to the Practical Effectiveness of Tests in Selection: Discussion 8 f, 
Tables,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXIL No. 5, (1939), pp. 57 
Reprinted by permission of The Americar. Psychological Association, Inc- 
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Proportion of Employees Considered Satisfactory—.20 


Selection Ratio 


Eu ._ Salecfion Rati) ______- у, = Шш 


К 05 ло .20 .30 .40 .50 .60 .70 .80 .90 .95 
EL 
w -20 .20 . 20 .20 .20 .20 .20 .20 .20 .20 
"10 28 .23 . 22 п .21 .21 .21 .20 .20 .20 
15| `2 25 23 123 .22 .22 .21 .21 .21 .20 
20 30 238 . :25 124 123 .23 .22 .21 .21 .20 
33 з. 12716 .25 .24 .23 22 .21 21 
25 37 : 2 
оза .31 .29 .27 .26 .24 .28 .22 .21 .21 
220 4l 57 35 .30 .28 .27 .25 <A .23 .21 .21 
140 45 [41 136 [32 [30 .28 .26 .24 .23 .22 .21 
| 9 -44 138 м 181 .20 М .25 23 22 121 
.54 148 М .36 .33 .30 .28 .26 .24 .22 .2) 
:50 | .50 5 
. а да .38 .35 .1 .29 0.26 .24 .22 .21 
B 163 5 2475 п 368 № 29 127 2i, 22 2 
‘gs | -68 0 0 143 .38 .349.30 .27 2i 22 21 
пе) -73 164 153 6 9 6 8 20 25 .22 121 
(79 169 6 (48 141 136 .31 .28 .25 .22 21 
15 84 М ^ 
5 . лл .60 .50 з 0.37 .82 28 .25 .22 . 
^ 189 179 164 153 145 .38 .33 .28 °.25 .22 21 
189] -94 185 169 156 47 1809 33 -28 25 -22 3 
ЮП) 98 1915 175 .80 .48 „40 98 .29 25 23 0 
КО 1.00 97 2 264 50 .40 .33 .29 .25 22 -3 
1:00 100 100 ‘67 .50 <40 .33 .29 .25 .22 .2 
о Жыш 
Proportion of Employees Considered Satisfactory =.30 
Selection Ratio 
i ло .80 .90 .95 
ка | 
00 .30 .30 .30 -30 
EMILE 3 Е 5 5 A B 331 81 3530) 1:80 
NE: А E E г 1 : 32 1 СЫ E 
А Ё х у 1 5 Su а { 
M s у : | ; у i 133 132 131 31 
9 Bh .89 2 и 
DUDEN M CD CN Боз IH cele SEE En 
Од pa. 3:80. .46 49. 22 "ig 288 435 .86  .92 81 
Bo ~ i З Е у Е Е 37 Gi 132 .31 
fs) eS 058. aL 872 46 48 240! 37. 455 825 
50 A» .38 35 .33 8 
-55 | а 65 .58 Dal 2) 46 142 89 36 238 8 
| "I9 .69 .61 .55 8 A7 4g до 80 „88 5:91 
| «8L .74 OL 58 -94 Сао da AO М .99 moa 
лор “5 .78 в 00 5 сы 148 по „38 9 
75 i 42 .87 .83 082 
EE > . Р í Е о Cer. Кал cee 
E : SU. ; à : "3 137 133 .32 
ДЕЕ Е . : $ : : 43 137 138 .32 
5 | 1 У · - : р к 43 187 .38 -32 
1.00 . М .9 E ` Я i 13 138 .33 .32 
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Proportion of Employees Considered Satisfactory =.40 
Selection Ratio 


75| 9 3 86 ло. HA 
; .99 85.06 .89 82 75 ‘68 .61 . 49. { 

.85 | 1:00 <93 88: 79 п 103 15e 150 44 42 
1901 1:00 11:00:07 <91 82 14 .6 (57 150 46002 
95 | 1.00 1.00 .99 06 87 .77 166 57 50 .44 “42 
1.00 | 1.00 1.00 1.00 1:00 1:00 80 67 57 0 44 ^ 

ВР eee 


Proportion of Employees Considered Satisfactory —.50 


Selection Ratio 
=т= == с = imu ee eee 
05 10 20 30 40 5 во 7 .80 .9%0 


заза sashes Bshkh ЕЕ | 2 


м 
а 


23 
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Proportion of шш кы Vie Sotisfactory=.60 


.05 
ло .20 .30 .40 .50 .60 .70 .80 .90 .95 


.00 

60 

.05 60 .60 .60 .60 

К .60 .60 .60 . E 

10 и е E 62 .62 61 .61 1 0 5 

15 $ € .ф GA 64 63 .63 .62 .61 .61 .60 

:20 п qe 05 0T 66.65 .64 162 161.61 

a зи 169 67 .66 .65 .64 .63 .62 .61 

у 78 

:30 76 .73 .ї .69 .68 .66 .65 

35 En 79 16 13 11 169 168 .66 8 @ ‘a 

“4 5 m 18 3 73 |71 169 .07 .65 .63 .62 

145 85 81.78 75 13 10 .68 6 .63 .62 

б 83 `0 |77 114 72 .69 .66 -64 .62 

20] .93 .90 86 .8 .7 16 13 7 67 ; 
: ; Xe d 

160 305 92.88 ва 181 78 .75 «71 .68 «.64 2 

ies M Е 7 83 180 570 13 .69 .65 . 

мо 9 o 59 85 82 .78 74 .70 .6 

КЕ :97 194 (91 87 & .80 .75 .71 .66 

.80 

195 E 

1:00 :67 

167 


ees Considered Satisfactory = .70 


Proportion of Employees С 
on Ratio 


15 70 то .70 .70 10 .70 .70 
T :72 ТОО лу 7 отоо 
7 74 а Ta о ШТП 
EO 116 WB ig та E. i 
178 $6 dg à 3 по т 
Ee во лв 7 16 5 3 в п 
РД 3 d ме то :15, 4 32 Л 
+ о то љов 0 3 8 
i5 S cm om» Go в в 
` 85) 83 став) сву гз осв таа 
35 жө o d cH 9 X 4o 
0 LUCAN E шры чы 172 
F п d o5 в 2 778 
09 4 de o 086 в 9 08 173 
у OL ОКИ гав о E 178 
.00 1 == 
| “бо 9 9 1 10 12 
0061: ом гот мотоа 
100 1.00 1. :50 [98 196 .99 .80 34 o 4 
100 1:00 1:00 100 .99 -98 -95 191 :85 8 .74 
а в 178 174 
40 100 100 1-09 1:00 1:00 1.00, 10, 99 WB 14 
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c 
Proportion of Employees Considered Satisfactory = .80 
Selection Ratio 


00 80 .80 .80 .80 80 .80 .80 .80 .80 E 
05| .8 в 82 582 81 .81 .81 .81 .80 
15| .88 87 86 85 : 


> 98 91 ^ 

: 92 3 у 
60| зә 99 08 106 295 о loz .90 .87 .81 8 
65 | 1.00 .99 .98 .97 :96 05 оз ‘91 .88 .95 188 
70| 100 1.00 99 .98 .97 .96 ‘94 .92 89 .85 · 
75| 100 1.00 1.00 .99 .08 .97 .95 .93 .90 -86 8 
80] 1.00 1.00 1:00 1:00 :99 з б со ‘91 87 5 
85 | 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1:00 ‘99 ‘98 96 92 .87 -$4 
90| 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1:00 199 .97 .94 .88 cg 
35 | 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1:00 1:00 159 .96 -89 ад 
1.00 | 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1:00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 89. 
COLE ern ee че”, с 


Proportion of Employees Considered Satisfactory =.90 
election Ratio 


I вю — 


5 
r 05 10 .20 .30 .40 50 .60 70 .80 .99 -° 
c s TUE M ВИНЕ 2. 
.00 90 .90 .90 .62 .90 .90 .90 .90 .90 
-05 92 91 .91 .91 ^91 .91 .:91 .90 .90 


А 1.00 .99 .99 .98 .97 .97 .06 .95 .94 - '92 
:55 | 1.00 1.00 .90 99 198 97 197 196 198 -93 02 
О! 1.00 1.00 .99 (99 :99 198 97 96 .95 -93 :92 
“5 | 1.00 1.00 1.00 <99 <99 108 :98 97 .90 -94 793 
-70 | 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 ‘99 99 98 97 .% -9 Т 

9 
^78! 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 os .97 9$ 93 
-80 | 1:00 1:00 1.00 1:00 1:00 1:00 99. 88:07 DID 
-85| 1.00 1.00 1:00 1:00 100 100 100 09 198 99 ‘94 
:90| 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1:00 1:00 1:00 1:00 99 97 ‘94 
:25 | 1-00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1:00 1:00 1:00 1:00 1.00 -08 95 
1.00| 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1:00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1. = 
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А 


рЫ, consideration in promotion, 20 
Mir asm, Criterion measure, 274 
Ad ents, criterion measure, 275 
aptability Test, 319 
vertising: 
blind ads, 110 
classified, 107 у 
content, 109 | 
display ads, 107 
engineers, 115 
example, 108 
magazine, 106 
newspaper: 
effectiveness, 106 
os ч 
а ЕРЕ раке 102 
results, checklist, 376 
television, 112 
iming, 109 
20 Sight-Screener, 201 
Dplicants (See Job applicants) 
Dplication: 
blank: 
content, 147 
description, 145 
form, 147 
general, 155-156 
information: 
accuracy, 173 
check, 174 
preliminary, 157 
processing, 152 
sales applicants, 151-154 
short form, 157 
superfluous items, 146 
weighted, 159 
applying weights, 167 
critical score, 169 
development, 164 
evaluation, 171 
index of differentiation, 170 
obtaining weights, у 
personal history, 163 


o0 


Application (Cont.): 
blank (Cont.): 
weighted (Cont.): 
saleswomen scores, 296 
scoring, 171 
Strong's tables, 168 
tabulation of items, 166 
checklist, 154 $ 
for interview, 149-150 
%eferences, check, 174 
screening, preliminary, 134 
Apprentice (See Employee) 
Aptitude tests (See Tests) 
Auditory testing, 198 
Audit, personnel (See Personnel) 
Auto mechanics (See Employee) 


B 


Blackstone Stenographic Proficiency 
Test, 333 

Blueprint Reading Test, Purdue, 336 

Bonuses, recruiting, 104 


c 


“Career days,” 121 
Clerical employee (See Employee) 
Clerical tests (See Tests) 
Coefficients ( See Statistics; 
College recruitment (See 
Recruitment) 
Communications, with management 
group, 315 
Contests, recruiting, 104 
Criterion: 
acceptability, 272 
bias, 278 
cost, personnel a 
defined, 271 
groups, trade tests, 339 
measures, types; 2 
relevance; 272 
reliability, 272 


Tests) 


ctivities, 369 


Co 
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D.A.T. Language Usage Test, 335 
Diagnostic Interviewer's Guide, 212 
Dictation Skills, SRA Test, 333 
Differential Aptitude Tests, 302, 359 
Discrimination: 
employment: 

defense, use of tests, 256 

elimination, 91 

interview, 224 
Distributors, tests, 402 


© 


Е 


Electricians, Purdue Test, 335 
Employee: 
apprentice: 
printing pressmen, test Scores, 
311 
profile form, 310 
auto mechanics, tes* scores, 247 
characteristics, estimates, 56 
clerical: 
Minnesota test, 250 
test scores, 247-248, 297, 304 
discrimination during interview, 
224 
evaluation form, 216-219 
executive, selection, 254 
former, release of information, 176 
handbook, 368 
hosiery loopers, test scores, 31] > 
hourly, recruitment sources, 100 
induction: 
checklists. 394 
company literature, 391 
follow-up interviews, 395 
group meetings, 39] 
importance. 382 
objectives, 383 
program: 
content. 385 
responsibility for, 388 
scope, 395 
sponsor system, 394 
techniques; 390 
individual. 393 
visual aids. 392 
interview. iob analvsis, 97 
Master Worker Characteristic 
Sheet. 58-59 
misplaced, £38 


€ 
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INDEX 


Employee (Cont.): 
new, selection, 6 
older, recruitment, 88 
orientation, 381 
part time, use of, 92 
performance criterion, 271 
physical capacities, 185 | 
physically handicapped, recruit- 


ment, 87 
present: 
as recruitment source, 66 
tests, 269 


questionnaire, job analysis, 24-26 
rating, criterion measure, 276 
replacement, forecasting needs, 35 
review, for other jobs, 43 
salaried, recuitment sources, 101 
sales: 
application blank, 151 
weighted, 159 
test score groups, 313 
test scores, 248, 298 
selection (See Selection) 
supervisory, selection, 254 
surveys, 370 
taxi drivers, test scores, 299 
trade status, criterion measure, 
275 5 
woman, recruitment, 8: 
worker characteristics form, 60-61 
Employment (See also Hiring; Re- 
cruitment; Selection): 
advertising for applicants, 106 
applicant file, 74 
application blanks (See 
Application ) 
applications. mail. 74 
discrimination, elimination, 91 
fair practices, recruitment. 89 
hourly workers. recruitment, 100 
interview ( See Interview) 
interviewers. training, 132 | 
Master Worker Characteristics 
Sheet, 58-59 
mobile offices. 196 
occupational families, de 
form. 84-65 
older workers. 88 
part-time workers. 92 
physical examination (See E 
examination ) 
physically handicapped, 87 


velopment 


hysical 


o0 


INDEX А 495 
о Forms (Cont. ; 
nc e " application blank (Cont): 
defined. T general, 155-156 г 
eu , 2 А preliminary, 157 
rpose of enterprise, 5 sales applicants, 151-154 
recruitment, 5 short, 157 
giten statements, 2 Diagnostic Interviewer's Guide, 
ih псе audit, 373 214-215 
х cord, check, 179 employment, release of information, 
ecruitment: 178 
first phase, 19 information sheet for job applicants, 
125 


, outside sources, 72 
private agencies, 78 
public services, 76 
Schools, 80 
salaried workers, recruitment, 101 
reening (See also Screening): 
centralized, 9 
considerations, 18 
coordinated, 9 
negative, 15 
positive, 15 
Skill inventory, 44 
: form, 45-48 
Ources, minori 
Statistics, aaa с 
иан ( See Tests) 
raining, free courses, 88 
Women, 85 
restrictions, 7 
Worker characteristics form, 60-61 


Employment Stabilization Research In- 


stitute: 
ШШ, job classification, 11 
eering Analogies Test, 
Elect Minnesota, 336 
cutive ( See Employee) 


F 


pactored Aptitude Series, 859 
ir employment practices (See Dis- 
Farn crimination; employment 
a sworth Color Blindness Test, 200 
rnsworth-Munsell Color Discrimina- 
Fe tion Test, 200 | 
аг and Jordan Employee Evaluation 
Fore, Рот, 216-249 
o emen (See Supervisors) 
rms: 
application blank: 
Checklist, 158 
for interview, 149-150 


D 


interview, 220-221 
interviewer's employee evaluation, 
” 216-219 

job analysis questionnaire, 24-26 

iob description, 28.30 

Manning tables, 38-39 

Master Worker Characteristics 
Sheet, 58-59 

Personnel Resources Inventory 
Record, 50-51 

physical capacities report, 190 

physical demands chart, 188-189 

reference check letter, 180 

skill inventory, 45-48 

speed sort card for developing occu- 
pational families, 64-65 

summary record of test 
performance, 243 

Worker Characteristics, 6 


B с 


General Aptitude Test Battery, 249 
General Clerical Test, 322 
Grievances: 

reduction, 384 

statistics, 366 


Group interview, 227 
Guidance, vocational, conferences, 121 


Guilford-Martin Personnel Inventory, 
356 


0-61 


н 


Hand-Tool Dexterity Test, 331 

Hay Tests for Clerical Aptitude; 092 

Hiring: 
age, 7 
application 

tion) 

control promotion 
decentralizzd, 9 


blanks, (See Applica- 


from within, 18 


~ 
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€ 
Hiring (Cont.): 
employee recommendations, 103 
час вез, 78 
interview (See Interview) 
loss, measurement, 202 
outside sources, 72 
physical examination (See Physical 
examination ) 
practices, audit, 373 
recruitment (See Recruitment) 
references, check, 174 
requirements, job families, 66 
screening (See Screening) 
selections (See Selection) 
tests (See Tests) 
women, restrictions, 7 
Holmgren Worstods Vision Test, 199 
Hosiery loopers (See Employee) “ 
Hourly employees (See Employee) 
How Supervise? 359 
DC 
Index of differentiation, 170 
Induction (See Employee; Supervisor) 
Industrial Relations (See Personnel ) 
Information sheet, 123 
Intelligence tests (See Tests) 
Interaction Chronograph method, 228 
Interest tests (See Tests) 
Interview: 
assessment, 208 
closing, 225 
conduct of, 223 
contribution of, 208 
control, 224 
criticisms of, 205 
defined, 208 
Diagnostic Interviewer's Guide, 212 
discrimination, 224 
effectiveness, increasing, 210 
employee evaluation form, 216-219 
follow-up, induction, 395 
form, 220-221 
indoctrination checklist, 295 
information about applicant, 210 
Intoz^ction Chronograph method, 
228 
interviewers: 
behavior, 222 
diagnostic guide, 212 
evalvation form, 216-719 
handling cf tasks, 227 


t 


INDEX 


Interviews (Cont.): 
interviewers (Cont.): 
indoctrination, checklist, 225 
job knowledge, 211 
qualifications, 222 
selection, 213 
training, 213 
methods, group, 227 
objectives, 204 
record, 225 
standardized, 212 
stress, 228 
structure, 212 
tests, comparison, 206 
waiting time, 73 
Interviewers (See Interview) 


J 
Job: 


absenteeism, criterion measure, 274 
analysis (See Job analysis) 
applicants (See Job applicants) 
aptitude tests, 234 
"bid," 96 
"bulletining," 96 
changes, cost to industry, 1 
classification: 

chart, 19 

study, 11 
clinics, 121 
comparison, 63 
defined, 22 " 
description (See Job description) 
dilution, 93 
families, 54 
information, securing, 23 
occupational ability patterns, 
orientation of worker, 381 
performance, criterion, 272 
physical demands, 185 
questionnaires, 23 
responsibility, criterion measure, 

275 
samples, criterion measure, 274 
skill tests, 332 
specifications, statement, 34 
stability, predicting, 345 р 
standard examinations, criterio? 
measure, 274 

standards: 
maximum, 14 
minimum, 13 


245 


INDEX 


Job (Cont.): 
Success, test results, 307 
ай (See Training) 
enure, criterion measure, 274 
vacancies, how filled, 20 
Job analysis: | 
conduct, 23 
defined, 92, 
employee: 
interview, 27 
questionnaire, 24-26 
forms, 33 
Observation of job, 27 
physical demands, 185 
Proposition, 30 
public services, 76 
Т р Ке characterist:ss, 60-61 
P Applicant: 
укыш 
testing programs, 255 
fle анов, aptitudes, 12 
information sheets, 123 
nterview (See Interview) 
gettin of company, 73 
physical examination (See Physical 
examination) 
potential, 10 
rejection, 15 
sales, 151 
Screening, preliminary, 191 
tests (See Tests) 
training, free, 83 
реппер of, 73 
walk-ins," 72 
Job description: 
action verbs, 62 
form, 28-30 
Preparation, 27 
review, 33 
Tos testing programs, 271 
genson Classification Inventory 
357 


K 
Keystone Telebinocular, 201 


uder Preference Record-Vo 


cational, 
851 , 


22 


d L 


Labor market: 
condition, applicant file, 75 
differential placement techniques, 
245 
Labor pool, skills, utilization, 16 
Labor unions (See Unions) 
Language Usage, D.A.T. Test, 395 
Letter grades, 306 
Line department, production, 8 


M 


Machinists and Machine Operators, 
Purdue Test, 336, 
MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical 
а Ability, 326 
Management: 


development guide, 55 
local organizations, membership in, 


› 


n 
personnel policies, tests, Т 
recruitment, positive function, 19 
Manning tables: 
defined, 37 
form, 38-39 
Manpower: 
adjustment of workers, 233 
attraction, type of job, 95 
competitors, personnel source, 85 
Manning tables, 3 
* planning, 15 
quota, estimate of, 40 
resources: 
in company, 42 
use, 16 
requirements: 
forecast, 22 
methods, 34 
sources, outlying areas, 94 
training programs, free, 88 
Manual dexterity tests (See Tests) 
Manufacturing, production, line de- 
partment, 8 
Mechanical abilities, „prognostic test, 
327 ы 
cal Ability, MacQuarrie 
Test, 328 
Mechanical Adaptability, Purdue 
Test, 327 
Mechanical ‘Aptitudes, SRA Test, 327 


Mechani 


се 
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Mechanical Aptitude Тезї$“( See 
Tests) 

Mechanical Comprehension Test, 325 

Medical examination (See Physical 
examination ) 

Meetings, group, induction of 
employees, 391 

Mental alertness tests (See Tests) 

Merchandise knowledge test, 342 

Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test, 351 

Miller Analogies Test, 320 

Minnesota Clerical Test, 321 

Minnesota Clerical Test Numbers, 250 

Minnesota Engineering Analogies 
Test, 336 

Minnesota ‘Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory, 356 

Minnesota Paper Form Board Теж, 
Revised, 326 

Minnesota Rate of Manipulation 
Test, 329 

Minnesota Spatial Веј Нопо Test, 326 

Multiple Correlation Method, selec- 
tion, 140 

Multiple screen method, selection, 140 


N 


National Industrial Conference 
Board: 
company policy statements, 2 
employee induction, 383 
physical examinations, 182 
National Urban League, employee 
recruitment, 89 


b 


[9] 


Occupational ability patterns, 245 
O'Connor Finger Dexterity Test, 330 
Обо еа Dexterity Test, 
l 
Ohio State University Psychologi 
Test, 320 i = 
Oral Directions Test, 319 
Orientation (See Employee; 
visor) 
Ortho-Rates teste, 201 
Otis Einjloyment Test, 318 
Output, criterion measure, 273 


P 


Super- 


Percentiles, 305 
personnel directors, 852, 


n 


INDEX 


Personality tests (See Tests) 
Personnel: 
activities, cost criteria, 369 
advertising for applicants, 106 
audit: 
factor approach, 366 
measurement techniques, 365 
purpose, 363 
consultants, testing programs, 261 
department: 
communications, 315 
development guide, 55 
functions, 8 
induction program, 388 
physical examinations, 193 
staff function, 9 
summary 05 activities, 365 
testing program, 266 
development: 
committees, 52 
in-plant, 52 
responsibilities, 55 
tests, 268 
director: 
responsibility for recruitment, 
tests, percentiles, 352 
employee: 
induction, 381 
surveys, 370 
induction, 381 
inventory: 
employee handbook, 368 
t physical examinations, 368 
rating scales, 367 
suggestion system, 368 
tests, 368 
orientation of worker, 381 
policy: 
audit, 363 
checklist, 3 
defined, 2 
formulation, 8 
inventory, 367 
recruitment, 5 
review, 8 
tests, 7 
written statements, 2 
practices: " 
audit, 364 
inventory, 367 
productivity data, 369 
prcgram, evaluation, 361 


21 


INDEX А 


Personnel (Cont.): 
Шо, sources in company, 42 
urces Inventory 50-5 
statistics, 300 Не мен 
үш (See Selection) 
echnical, advertising, 376 
3 testing (See Tests) 
Judas com (See 
у ersonnel ) 
Physical capacities: 
analysis: 
employee report, 190 
preparation, 185 
Physical demands: 
analysis: 
job chart, 188-189 
methods: 
disability, 186 
rating, 186 
Specific, 186 
preparation, 185 
Physical examination: 
а equacy, 193 ~ 
ова, analysis, 185 
ар, testing, 198 
edical department, organization, 
183 
menu inventory, 368 
ysical capacities analysis: 
ч preparation, 185 
Physical demands analysis: 
preparation, 185 
Policy, 191 
Pre-employment: 
Purpose, 183 
role in screening process, 
use in industry, 182 
procures outline, 192 ` 
egulations, specimen, 194-197 
time, 184 
Vision, testi: 
RE sting, 198 
hysically handicapped: 
s mployees, recruitment of, 87 
cement (See Hiring; Selection; 


1 


182 


E 
Position; mployment) 
defined, 22 + 
тодисНоп: 


ues line department, 8 
anpower requirements, 
of, 40 


forecast 


ao 
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Productivity? 
data, 369 j 
Profile comparison, test scores, 807 в 
Prognostic test of mechanical 
abilities, 327 
Promotion: 
ability, consideration, 20 
criterion measure, 275 
from within: 
policy statement, 20 
policy, control of hiring, 18 
seniority, role of, 20 
standards, 14 
tests, value, 253 
Psychological testing (See Tests) 
Public employment services, recruit- 
ment aid, 76 
Purdue Blueprint Reading Test, 336 
Purdue Mechanical Adaptability 
Test, 327 
Purdue Pegboard, 330 
Purdue Test for Electricians, 385 
Purdue Test for Machinists and Ma- 
chine Operators, 336 
Publishers: 
tests, 402 


Q 


Questionnaires: 
employee, job analysis, 24-26 


skill inventory, 45-48 
R 


Recruitment: 
activities, audit, 372 
advertising, 106 
results, checklist, 376 
annual needs, determination, 35 
applicant file, 75 
booklets, 122 
career days, 121 
cash bonuses, 104 
college, 81 
by mail, 119 
by telephone, 119 ' "i 


job offer, 118 
graduates, 120 


scholarships, 120 
selection of representatives, 114 


timing of visits, 114, 


сє 


Recruitment (Cont.): i 


contests, 104 
«defined, 19 
information sheets, 123 
job bidding, 96 
job clinics, 191 
job families, 54 
labor scouts, 114 
Master Worker Characteristic 
Sheet, 58-59 
methods, chart, 97-98 
minority groups, 89 
mobile employment offices, 126 
needs, keeping employees informed, 
104 


older workers, 88 

outside company, 21 

outside sources, 72 e 

part-time employees, 92 

personnel development committees, 
52 


physically handicapped, 87 
planning for, 22 
policy, 5 
audit, 373 
promotion from within, 20 
Postage meter messages, 126 
practices, audit, 373 
private agencies, 78 
problems: 
change, 40 
skill inventory, use, 49 
program, evaluation, 361 
public services, 76 
quota, establishment, 37 
responsibility for, 21 
results, audit, 375 
school relations plan, 121 
schools, 80 
signs, 124 
sources: 
chart, 97-98 
competitors, 85 
evaluation, 127 
hourly employees, 100 
1067] organizations, membership 
in, 84 
outlying areas, 94 
present employees, 66 
salaried employees, 101 
skill inventory, 44 
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Recruitment (Cont.): $ 
technical personnel, advertising, 
376 У 
techniques: 
evaluation, 127 
type of job, 95 
trade shows, 126 
training programs, free, 88 
unions, 84 
women, 85 
References: 
check, 174 
form letter, 180 
telephone, 175 
letters of recommendation, 175 
rating, 179 
Revere Safety "Test, 358 
Revised Minnesota Paper Form 
Board Test, 326 


S 


Safety, Revere Test, 358 
Salaried employees (See Employee) 
Sales employee (See Employee) 
Schools (See also Recruitment): 
recruitment aid, 80 
relations plan, 121 TER. 
Screening, 132 (See also Hiring; 
ployment; Recruitment; 
Selection) 
centralized, 9 
college recruitment, 114 
considerations, 13 
decentralized, 10 
methods, successive hurdles, 139 
negative, 15 Х 
phytical examination (See Physical 
examination ) 
positive, 15 
preliminary, job applicants, 131 
tests, scores as hurdles, 140 Pros 
Seashore-Bennett Stenographic 
ficiency Tests, 334 
Selection: 
activities, audit, 372 952 
application blank (See Application) 
executive employees, use 0 
254 
interview (See Interview) 
interviewers: 
"training, 132 


INDEX 


Selection (Cont.): 
methods: 
multiple correlation, 140 
multiple screen, 140 
need for judgment, 142 
prediction of success, 141 
M employees, 6 н 
а data, 144 
sical examination (See Physical 
, examination) 
policy, audit, 373 
Practices, audit, 373 
Procedure: 
description, 136 
outline, 137 
validation, criterion, 272 
Process, steps, 134 — 
aid evaluation, 361 
ometri 
E one ric data, 144 
teference check, 174 
Ашы; audit, 373 
esmen, weighted application 
sk blank, 159 
стена, preliminary, 131 
rs Dervisory, use of tests, 254 
Кы (See Tests) 
See aids, 249 
fe role in promotion, 20 
Sher division of, 92 
Skil Employment Tests, 303, 323 
ill inventory: 
form, 45-48 
5 use, 44 
Patial Relations, Minnesota Test 
Spo 326 
nsor system, induction, 392 
Clerical Aptitudes, 323 
Dictation Skills, 333 
SRA Mechanical Aptitudes, 327 
Sun Typing Skills, 335 
department, personnel, 9 
tanines, 308 
Statistics: 
Correlation coefficient, product 
t moment, 405 
orrelation measures, 410-411 
Semputational procedures, 403 
gode computational procedures, 
03 
Percentages, difference between, 
409 ў 
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Statistics (Cónt.): 
personnel, 366 
regression equation, 407 
standard deviation, computation, 
405 
standard error of estimate, 407 
. standard error of measurement, 407 
Taylor-Russell Tables, 289, 416-420 
test scores, predicting performance, 
407 
uncorrelated means, 408 
Stenographic Proficiency, Seashore- 
Bennett Tests, 334 
Stenographic Proficiency Test, Black- 
stone, 833 
Stenographic Skill Test, 384 
Stress interviews, 228 | 
Strcng’s tables of net weights, 168 
Strong Vocational Interest Test for 
Men, 348-349 
Suggestion system, personnel inven- 
tory, 366 
Supervisor (See also Employee): 
employee induction, 889 
foreman checklist, 394 
induction, 396 
test, how supervise, 359 


T 


Taylor-Russell Tables, 239, 416-420 


Test for Stenographic Skill, 334 
Test of Mechanical Comprehension, 


Tests: 
acquired skill, 332 
administration, 278 
administrator, 279 
instructions, 280 
aptitude, 260 
clerical, 321 
mechanical, 324 
policy statement, 270 
scores, 312 
failures in training, 315 
relationship to turnover, 295 
verbal reasoning, 392 
availability, 237 
battery, 290 
. classification, 260 
clerical aptitude, 321 
coefficients of correlation, 289 
combining, battery, 290 
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Tests (Gont.): 
cooperation, 237 
© cost estimate, 251 

data, psychometric, 144 
differential placement, 240 
difficulty, 277 
discrimination defense, 256 
distributors, list, 402 
economy, 278 
efficiency, predictive, 301 
evaluation, 235 
fair employment practices, 256 
follow-up method, 287 
General Aptitude Test Battery, 249 
hearing, 198 
indepéndence, 278 
intelligence, 260 

defined, 317 • 

scores, relationship to turnover, 

295 

types, 318 
interest, 260 

vocational, 343 
interviews, comparison, 206 
inventory, present employees, 289 
job applicants: 

attracticn, 255 

restriction, 269 
jobs, identification, 235 
letter grades, 306 
manual dexterity, 328 
mechandise knowledge, 342 
mechanical aptitude, 324 
mental alertness: 

purpose, 317 

scores, 297 

types, 318 


Minnesota Clinical Test Numbers, 


250 
objectivity, 277 
occupational ability patterns, 245 
occupational scores, 247 
percentiles, 305 
personnel directors, 352 
performance, summary record, 243 
personality, 260, 353 
ретоппе! inventory, 368 
physical setting, 281 
place, 267 
policy, 267 
practicality, 278 
predictions, 234 


Tests (Cont.): 
preparation of materials, 282 
present-employee method, 287 
problem jobs, 271 
proficiency, 332 
profile form, apprentice, 310 
program: 


administering, 28 
communications, 


5 
315 


development, 257 
director, training, 258 


establishment, 26 


2, 


gaining support, 263 


installation, 286 


introduction in organization, 


262 


job descriptions, use, 271 
use of consultants, 261 
promotion, 253 
psychological, 260 
publishers, list, 402 
qualities, 276 
reliability, 277 
research, 287 
results: 


analysis, 288 
comparison chart, 
job success, 307 
promotion, 258 
reports, 284 


, 808-309 


presentation, 307 


use, 269 
value, 251 


safety, 358 
Scores: 
auto mechanics, 247 


chart, 293 


clerical workers, 247-248 


comparison, 304 
profile, 307 
critical: 
setting, 291 


significance, 298 
curvilinearity, 295 
errors of measurement, 300 
inspection method, 294 
interpretation, 300 


letter grades, 306 А 
maximum differentiation, 


292 


Minnesota Clerical Test, 25 


percentile, 305 
predicting perfor 
raw, 305 


mance, 407 
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Tests (Cont.): 
scores (Cont.): 
relation to production, 311 
reporting: 
different systems, 308-309 
standard scales, 308-309 
saleswomen, 248 
selection ratio, 292 
standard, 305 
stanines, 306 
training, costs, 253 
scoring, 284 
screening, scores as hurdles, 140 
security, maintenance, 283 
selection, 276 
battery, 290 
executives, 254 У 
ratio, 238 
supervisory employees, 254 
Wherry-Doolittle method, 290 
short employment, 303 
specific occupations, 271 
standardization, 278 
standards, setting, 291 
stanines, 306 
supervisory training, 359 
Taylor-Russell Tables, 239, 416-420 
trade: 
cross-validation, 343 
development, 340 
questions, 341 
trainees, selection, 249 
training costs, 250 
transfers, 254 
tryout period, 269 
utility, validity coefficients, 302 
use in employment, 49 
validity, 277 
coefficient, 238 
correlation, 289 
face, 278 
significance of differences, 290 
use of test results, 342 
value: 
assessment, 287 
predictive efficiency, 301 
vision, 198 
visual skills, 201 
vocational interest; 343 
Training: 
cost, 250 
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Training (Ccnt.): 
courses, achievement, 273 
employment interviewers, 225 
programs, free, 83 
testing program, director, 258 
time, criterion measure, 278 
Transfers: 
test, use, 254 
Triple Audit of Industrial Relations, 
370 
Тигпоуег: 
test scores, relationship, 295 
Typing Skills, SRA Test, 835 


U 


Unions: 
labor, as recruitment aid, 84 
United States Employment Service, 
job classification study, 1l 


У 


Visual testing, 198 
Vocabulary. Profile Test, Michigan, 
1 

Vocational guidance, occupational 
ability patterns, 246 

Vocational Interest Blank for Men, 
Revised, 346 

Vocational Preference Record, Kuder, 
351 


У 


War Manpower Commission, Manning 
tables, 37 
"Waste, criterion measure, 274 
Weighted application blank (See 
Application ) 
Wesman Personnel Classification Test, 
318 
Wherry-Doolittle Test Selection 
Method, 290 
Women: 
employment, restrictions, 7 
recruitment, 85 ит 
Wonderlic Diagnostic Interviewer S 
Guide, 212 
Wonderlic Personnel Test, 319 
Worker (See Employee) 
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